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BEAR HUNTING IN ALASKA 


W. H. CASE 


The net results of a six-days’ bear 
hunt were five minutes of excitement 
and sport, and a ten-foot bear skin. 

We were accompanied on our trip 
by two Indian guides,:and equipped 
with a sixteen-foot boat and a Koban 
motorcycle engine, and in addition a 
twelve-foot skiff for the purpose of 
carrying the excess load and making 
our larger boats more roomy and com- 
fortable. 

The first run was to Oliver’s Inlet, 
approximately sixteen miles from 
Juneau, where we made the portage 
of a mile with our provisions and boats 
aeross an old Indian skidway. This 
skidway was used by the Indians for 
many years before the white men came 
to this section, for the purpose of 
transporting their canoes to the head 
of Seymour Canal. There are many of 
these portages in the islands of the 
Alexander archipelago, and by using 
them a journey of possibly a hundred 
miles by water may be saved in a por- 
tage of a mile or so. 

Besides the usual interests of a hunt. 
ing trip, we learned something of the 
native customs and habits, and some- 
thing of their resourcefulness in sup- 
plying their needs in the woods when 
lacking in equipment necessary to ac- 
complish the various purposes of hunt- 
ing and caring for game. 


We spent several hours in getting 
our packs across the portage and 
eamped at the further end the first 
night out, going out on the high tide 
the following morning about four 
o’clock. The country across which the 
skidway is built is characteristic of 
this section of Alaska, being a tundra 
which is pretty well soaked with water 
at this season of the year; apparently 
the whole soil being underlaid with 
moisture. At one point about the mid- 
dle of the portage there is’ exposed to 
view a pool of water between two of 
the skids which seemed to be deep, tho 
we did not attempt to test it. The na- 
tives told us that in the old days, as 
traditions go, the Indians had been ac- 
customed to dispose of their slaves by 
putting them in this pool, it being sup- 
posed by them to be bottomless. 

While the deer season was closed, 
we were nevertheless reminded of the 
fact that deer in Alaska are still very 
plentiful, the mild winters of the past 
five or six years having contributed, 
no doubt, to their preservation and in- 
crease, We had barely launched our 
craft in the water when we saw a beau- 
tiful buck and during the trip of six 
days we counted twenty-five deer, and 
then lost interest in the count. These 
apparently were all bucks, as at this 


season of the year when the does are 
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dropping their fawns, they seek the 
more secluded valleys. The situation 
is reversed during the hunting season, 





THE JUDGE WITH WET FEET. 


when the does and their fawns are 
found in the lowlands and the bucks 
take to the mountain ranges. 

The Thlinket Indians have adopted 
the names of white men with amusing 
results. The older one of our guides, 
and the one upon whom we relied the 
most because of his familiarity with 
the section in which we proposed to 
hunt, bore the rather meaningless 
name of Jim John, which gave, of 
course, no clue to his ancestry. Such 
names are common among the Indians, 
and many of them apparently have 
never grasped the idea of a family 
name. Jake Williams, however, had 
come more in contact with the civiliza- 
tion of the white men, and his name 
carried with it some notion of family 
relationship. He was also much better 
versed in the English language, and 
acted as interpreter between our- 
selves and the guide. 

We planned to camp at a point about 
twenty-five miles from Juneau, so this 
left us a run of about eight miles from 
the head of Seymour Canal. In going 
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down, we concluded we would like to 
camp at the head of the long bay in 
which we had entered, but Jim John 
demurred to this and related a hair- 
raising personal experience of the time 
when he was chased out on a reef, then 
visible in the distance, and kept there 
all the night by three brown bears. 
Jim much preferred the other side of 
the bay, a long narrow peninsula, as 
being less dangerous, but as we were 
looking for large brown bears, we de- 
cided to use as a camp site the place 
selected by ourselves. 

After arriving at our destination, 
we left the natives to make camp and 
scouted around the neighborhood for 
a short time, with no more definite 
purpose in view than to look for some 
‘‘signs,’’ and upor our return found 
the eamp well located and a good sup- 
per ready. 

The first incident of any conse- 
quenee occurred the next morning. 
The Alaskan days at this season of the 


year, early in May, are beginning tc 
lengthen, and at about three o’clock 
in the morning, Jake, who had remem- 
bered Jim’s caution of the night be- 
fore, and had been sleeping with one 
eye open, slipped into our tent and 


shaking us out of our _ blankets, 
pointed excitedly to the beach saying 
‘‘there’s a big brown bear.’’ Scram- 
bling out in our undergarments and 
rubbing our eyes we made out a big, 
dark object, lumbering along the rocky 
reef about 200 yards from.the camp 
and headed up the bay. Owing to the 
bad light we did not attempt a shot, 
but dressing hurriedly we took the 
boat and proceeded to follow the 
shore. Bear No. 1 evidently smelled 
trouble, and turning off the beach dis- 
appeared in the timber just as we 
rounded the reef where the bears had 
treed Jim John, but on looking ahead 
we saw another big, brown duffer 
making across the beach at the head 
of the bay about one-half mile directly 
ahead of us. By waiting a few min- 
utes we saw him turn up a large creek 
into an open glade. Hurriedly rowing 
to the nearest point we tied up the 
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boat and cautiously took Bruin’s trail 
up the creek. He must have been in 
a hurry to get there, for we soon dis- 
covered that he was gone, and realized 
that bear No. 2 had given us the slip. 

We were working quietly up toward 
the end of an open glade’ when much 
to our astonishment and delight. bear 
No. 3, a big brown fellow, stepped out 
of the timber on the opposite side of 
the creek and about 75 yards in front 
of us. 

Gosh! How we Germans landed on 
that bear. The first shot took him 
thru the lungs; with a snort, he 
jumped straight up in the air; landing 
on all four feet. He tore into rock 
and gravel which he scattered for 50 
feet. The second and third shots cut 
thru his heart and liver, and after do- 
ing a tango he broke up the bank into 
the timber. Following his trail of 
blood we found he had traveled about 
100 yards before he fell. Here again 
old Jim’s caution held us back and 
he would not let us go near until we 
had shot him again to make sure he 
had no kick left. 

What a monarch of the tundra this 
battle-scarred old veteran must have 
been, and you can imagine how jubi- 
lant we felt over our conquest of this 
old hero of many a scrap. As we had 
left our kodak and tape-line and had 
come without breakfast we decided to 
return to camp and make a more criti- 
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eal examination of our kill later on. 
After breakfast we returned. He 
was lying in the timber in a bad 
position for photographing, there be- 
ing a heavy shadow falling across the 
body cast by the nearby timber. It 
was suggested that we take him out 
to the open for the purpose of photo- 
graphing, but on taking a lift at the 
animal we found it was all that four 
of us could do to turn him over into a 
somewhat more advantageous position. 
We then took his various measure- 
ments, which are as follows: 
Nose to base of skull, 24 inches. 
Distance between ears, 10 inches. 
Circumference of neck back of ears, 
40 inches. 
Palm of front :foot, 
Cireumference of front 
inches. 
Length of front foot, 10 inches. 
Length of hind foot, 12 inches. 
Width of hind foot, 7 inches. 
Cireumference of fore-leg, 25 inches. 
Nose to end of tail, 6 feet 6 inches. 
Nose over all, 9 feet 4 inches. 


71% inches. 
foot, 18 


We found a very remarkable condi- 
tion on inspecting the bear’s mouth, 
in that one of the large upper tusks 
had become detached from its place 
and was hanging loose by the gum. 
What was even more remarkable, was 
the fact that it had evidently been ‘in 
this condition for a long time for it 











A VIEW FROM CAMP LOOKING TOWARD THE BEAR GROUNDS. 
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was deeply worn on one side, about 
half way through, in fact, by contact 
with the lower tusk. We began to 
speculate on the cause of this condi- 
tion, and were much surprised that the 
tusk had not become entirely detached 
after what must have been a long 
period from the time of its first break- 
ing. Upon closer examination we 
found a smaller front tooth missing, 
and upon laying a pencil in the cavity 
thus created, it fell directly in line 
with the broken tusk convincing us 
that in all probability the bear had 
been shot by some high-power small- 
ealiber gun, thus breaking out the 
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of the mysteries of the woods that will 
never be known, and it might, if told, 
clear up one of the tales of hunters 
who have gone to the woods of these 
islands and never returned. 

We watched the preliminary work 
of skinning the bear, then left the 
natives at their task, and began to 
hunt in the neighborhood for other 
game. Returning later on we found 
that the skin had been completely re- 
moved, and the natives were busy cut- 
ting off the fleshy portions of the car- 
cass. We then left for camp, leaving 
them the boat in which ‘to return, while 
we followed the beach, the tide being 


SHOWING OUTFIT ON PORTAGE, WITH GUIDES. 


front tooth entirely and tearing the 
tusk loose. 

We also found in his shoulder the 
copper jacket from a .30-30 shell, that 
had been largely absorbed by the heat 
and action of the body, and also evi- 
dences of bullet holes in the back and 
other parts of the body, which clearly 
indicated that Bruin was an old war- 
rior of the hills and had been in such 
contests before. 

The shot that took away the teeth 
had evidently been fired from directly 
in front and at close range. What the 
bear did to the one who fired is one 


out. The natives had used rope snubbed 
to trees to turn bear over to skin. 
Later in the afternoon the natives 
came in with the boat and the bear 
hide, and about four hundred pounds 
of meat and fat they had ¢ut from the 
animal. We estimated it at this amount 
because it required two large packs for 
each man to bring the meat to the boat. 
The layer of fat over the bear’s back 
and sides was about three inches thick. 
While our principal interest had been 
in the hide as a trophy of the hunt, the 
natives manifested from the beginning 
a lively desire to get hold of the meat 
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and bear grease, and shortly after 
arrival at camp they had the meat 
strung over the fire for the purpose of 
drying and smoking it. 

We noted that some of their packs 
were tied with what seemed to be a 
flexible root. Upon inquiry Jack dem- 
onstrated to us the uses of the root of 
the spruce tree. Digging into the 
ground with his fingers, only a few 
inches below the surface, he brought up 
several flexible but tough roots, prob- 
ably a quarter of an inch in circumfer- 
ence which were apparently as strong 
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but palatable. We had, however, cau- 
tioned them to cut out the fat, for we 
thought we might find in this a foreign 
taste which might not be particularly 
enjoyable. 

The natives described to us in detail, 
and without any suggestion on our 
part, their method of roasting an en- 
tire carcass, which conforms in most 
respects to the method of barbecuing 
meat formerly so much in vogue in the 
southern part of the United States. 

We were fortunate in having beauti- 
ful, clear weather, so the natives de- 
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THE BIG BEAR WHERE HE FELL 


and serviceable as a piece of cord of 
similar size. 

We were somewhat skeptical as to 
the food value of the bear meat which 
the natives were so anxious to preserve, 
especially in view of the size and evi- 
dent age of the bear, but they pro- 
ceeded to dispel our doubts by prepar- 
ing a choice bear steak for us. This 
was skilfully roasted over an open fire, 
by impaling it upon a sharp stick, one 
end of which was shoved in the ground 
at a suitable angle. Much to our sur- 
prise, and in spite of the years that this 
old veteran had roamed the woods, we 
found this bear steak not only tender 


cided it was well to begin the work 
of preserving the skin immediately. 
They prepared a frame of poles and 
stretched the skin upon it. After this 
they began the work of fleshing the 
skin, a job that took them a good part 
of two days. After being stretched, 
the skin showed a measurement, over, 
all of 9 feet 6 inches, and had it been 
earefully fleshed before stretching, it 
would no doubt have measured more 
than 10 feet. After the natives had 
carried off all the meat they wanted, 
large quantities were left behind, and 
taking this fact into consideration, to- 
gether with the size of the carcass, we 
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felt that the bear must have weighed 
in the neighborhood of one thousand 
pounds. 

Jim John said that bear could catch 
and kill deer, and destroyed lots of 
them in the spring, a statement we were 
quite skeptical about until convinced 
by a thoro examination. At this season 
of the year, the bears had been out of 
their winter quarters but a short time, 
and it is a much mooted question as 
to what they live upon and what impels 
them to come to the beaches. We 
therefore decided to carefully examine 
the stomach to see what we could ascer- 
tain. We first noted, however, that the 
stomach was extremely small, not hav- 
ing nearly the bulk one would expect 
of an animal of such size, and which 
we feel certain would appear later on 
in the season when the bear was well 
fed. Upon opening the stomach we 
found no traces of anything but deer. 


W. H. CASE, THE AUTHOR. 


The hair of the deer was plainly evi- 
dent, as well as the bones of the leg and 
the feet. These were so plainly visible in 
the contents of the stomach that there 
is no question but that bear do prey 
upon deer, at least early in the season 
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when other food is scarce. (Might not 
such deer have ben killed by other ani- 
mals, by a hunter, or in a trap?— 
Editor.) 

We observed here another custom of 
the natives. The stomach, after being 
turned wrong side out and thoroly 
washed, was filled with bear fat and 
made a very handy receptacle for con- 
veying this delicacy to camp. Like- 
wise the intestines were turned, washed 
and packed with fat, and later on 
seared over an open fire and hung up 
to smoke, thus making a kind of sau- 
sage, esteemed by the natives next to 
bear’s feet, which are regarded as the 
really choice morsel of native diet. 

Jim John felt that his reputation as 
a guide had been sustained, and under 
the genial influence of a successful 
day’s sport he became more communi- 
eative around the campfire. Perhaps 


wishing to impress upon us the fact 
that he had brought us to a desirable 
hunting ground he informed us that 
Admiralty Island, upon which we were 


hunting, was known among the Indians 
by the name of Hootznuwa, which 
means ‘‘ Brown Bear’s Fort,’’ and hav- 
ing seen a great abundance of ‘‘signs’’ 
we thought perhaps there was suf- 
ficient justification for the name. As 
a matter of fact there are several 
localities on the island where the na- 
tives are not disposed to hunt because 
the brown bear are so large and 
numerous. 

The Thlingets of Alaska are divided 
into a number of different clans, 
among which is the clan of the bear, 
and during the evening we were re- 
galed with the legend of jits origin. 

The story goes that many, many 
years ago a Sitka native and his young 
wife went to Red Fish Bay tq catch 
their winter supply of fish. After 
having caught a sufficient supply and 
getting them strung up to dry the wife 
suggested that the native go and get 
some Ko-a-kon, (deer) while she at- 
tended to curing the fish. 

Toward evening, when she expected 
her husband back the wife went up 
the stream to catch a salmon for sup- 
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per. Wading out in the stream, spear 
in hand, she was surprised to see a big 
brown man appear on the bank be- 
tween her and their camp. Now there 
had never been any bear in the coun- 
try up to this time, so she was very 
much frightened and when the bear 
advanced toward her she threw her 
spear at him. This he deftly threw 
aside and smiling and nodding his 
head in a friendly way he quickly 
caught the woman and partly pushing 
and carrying her he hurried far up the 
stream and along the bank far up into 
the mountains, where the rocks came 
together. Here was the brown bear’s 
den. He had apparently made prepa- 








BEAR TRACKS, PHOTOGRAPHED BY THE AUTHOR. 


ration for his bride for there was a 
bed of deer skins and moss, and fresh 
meat for dinner. Endeavoring to 
make the woman comfortable, the 
brown bear offered her raw meat. This 
she could not eat, but being worn out, 
and tired from the hard trip, she made 
a fire and proceeded to cook the veni- 
son. All this was new to Mr. Bear. 
He sniffed suspiciously at the fire first, 
but on smelling the cooking meat, he 
was more pleased and became curious, 
and when the woman broke the meat 
in two and divided it with him he was 
delighted and gave her more meat to 
cook. 

The cunning and ever watchful eye 
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JUDGE J. B. MARSHALL, WHO STANDS 6 FT. 


of Hootz, the brown bear, prevented 
the woman from making her escape, 


so she was forced to live with him. 
As years went by the bear family in- 
creased, and years afterward when 
some natives came to Fish Bay they 
found tracks of bare-footed men (with 
long toes) on the beach. Cautiously 
following these they came to where the 
brown bear lived, and were frightened 
to find an old woman sitting on a rock, 
trying to straighten out her long gray 
hair with a cedar comb. Thinking that 
they had discovered a witch, they tried 
to run away, but the woman ran after 
them and by the broken use of her 
mother tongue she made them under- 
stand that she wanted to get back to 
her people. They hurried to the beach 
with her, and were just in time to get 
away in their canoes when the great 
brown bear came after them. 

On getting back to her people the 
old woman told them how she had been 
caught and forced to live with the big 
brown bear, and in their joy at getting 
her back again they had the first great 
potlatch. Eating, drinking and dancing 
they established the Clan of the Bear, 
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and they and their descendants have 
been known as the bear clan ever since. 

Jim then explained that the old na- 
tives thought that the brown bears 
were half men, and being superstitious, 
concerning the wonderful cunning of 
the bear, more especially his sense of 
smell and his terrible claws, it was 
many years before a native would skin 
a bear’s nose, or feet, thinking that if 
they did, the Evil Spirit of the bear 
would come back to them and they 
would never be successful in their 
hunts. 

We found our natives in every way 
good fellows in camp, willing workers, 
cleanly in their cooking and other 
work of the camp. They were a big 
help thruout the trip, relieving us of 
the burden of the heavier work and the 
onerous duties of camp life, such -as 
cooking, washing dishes and hustling 
wood. They are very resourceful, and 
much at home in the water, so that 
when our motor refused to further per- 
form its duties, Jake’s improvised sail 
was very helpful and resulted in the 
conservation of a large amount of 
‘*Muscle-ene.’’ 
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The amount of work involved in 
skinning, stretching and fleshing a 
bear skin is hardly conceivable to a 
person who has not seen it done, and 
this work took the greatest part of the 
time of the two natives for two days, 
leaving us to hunt by ourselves during 
most of the remainder ofthe trip. We 
found further signs in plenty and saw 
two other bears, but were unable to 
get within range of them. 

Certainly Alaska is a sportsman’s 
paradise. The only difficulties to be 
encountered are the means of transpor- 
tation, which must be made by boat. 
Besides the deer seen by us, there were 
great numbers of flocks of geese and 
ducks. We might, had time permitted, 
have had an abundance of trout fish- 
ing, for there were cut-throat and rain- 
bow trout in all the streams. 

We had two reasons for taking the 
natives along, one of which was to 
avoid the more disagreeable tasks of 
camp life, and the other to gain the 
advantage of their knowledge of the 
habits of the bear. Particularly at this 
season of the year and in this section, 
we felt satisfied that Jim John, who 
had hunted and trapped over the 
ground which we covered for many 
years, being now a comparatively old 
man for a native, would know pretty 
accurately the habits of the bear and 
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what they would be doing at this time 
of the year, a knowledge which we be- 
lieve is possessed by few of the white 
hunters. It became evident to us that 
while the bear came down to the 
beaches apparently for food, they 
nevertheless traveled rapidly. Ne 
doubt they fed during the night, but 
however that may be, as early as we 
could get up in the morning near the 
break of day, we found them always on 
the go and every bear sighted was ap- 
parently going somewhere, and bent on 
getting there. Jim John certainly 
knew the main routes of travel and 
we were fortunate in getting the bene- 
fit of his experience. 

Perhaps with a little more diligence 
and a little more disposition to get up 
in the early dawn, our efforts might 
have been attended with greater suc- 
cess, but when 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing came, it was with some effort that 
we crawled out of our blankets, espe- 
cially as the days were bright and 
sunny and the mornings cold enough 
to make our blankets feel good to us. 
But the sport of our first morning had 
a stimulating effect on us and we were 
usually out at 3 a. m. 

The return trip was rather unevent- 
ful. We were disappointed to find that 
the war was not over, and that things 
had run along abéut as usual without 
our help. 
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OUR NEW HUNTING COUNTRY 
LIEUT. TOWNSEND WHELEN 


PART Ill 


GATUN LAKE 


woods. But Gatun Lake 
is different. It is de- 
cidedly tropical. 

Please remember that 
the Isthmus runs east and 
west, not north and south, 
and that the Atlantic is 
on the north side. The 
Chagres River rises to the 
east and flows west for 
50 miles; then it used to 
take a bend and flow 
north into the Atlantic. 
Five miles before it 
reached the ocean, we: 
that is, the diggers, made 
a dam across it at the 
town of Gatun, raising the 
water to 85 feet above sea 
level and thus backing up 
the waters of the river as 
far back as where it bends 
to the north, forming 
Gatun Lake, a part of the 
canal waterway. The wa- 
ters actually overflowed 
lowlands to the extent of 
approximately 164 square 
miles and made one of the 
bulliest canoeing lakes 
imaginable. All the little 
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Some of the inlets and channels between islands, and the entrance 
to large bays, are barely large enough to let the canoe thru. 
author is shown with live, captured crocodile tied to thwart. 


There is a lot of country down here 
that looks very like home. On the 
Pacific side there are rounded hills and 
savannas which remind one of South- 
ern California. In the interior here 
and there are spots which look for all 
the world like New England hillsides— 
apple trees, rocks, grass and all. Also 
stretches of trail in the second growth 
jungle where the bordering bushes are 


so similar to the portages of our north 
8 


hills in the overflow basin 
formed islands, and the 
little valleys inlets. Onc 
can paddle for miles thru 
these inlets and among 
the islands, now coming into quite re- 
spectable stretches of water, now pass- 
ing thru streams where the tropical 
vines and creepers meet overhead, 
shutting out the blazing sky. A year 
ago many of the bays were still filled 
with standing timber—typical over- 
flowed land. Now all this timber has 
fallen and the lake is navigable every- 
where in a canoe, to say nothing of the 
many rivers that flow into it. The 


The 
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canal, with its channel marked by 
buoys, runs along the east side, and the 
Panama railroad also skirts this shore. 
Otherwise the whole lake is unin- 
habited, uncharted, a perfect tropical 
wilderness. To this day no one knows 
what is at the back of many of its bays 
and inlets. I do not pretend to know 
the lake. Such are the extents of its 
byways that, thank fortune, I cannot 
possibly get to know them all in the 
two more years that I have to serve 
here. - There will always be some new 
place into which I can force my canoe; 
always somewhere that I can go and 
look behind the ranges; always turns 
and twists, inlets and expanses, where 
there will be surprises and strange 
views unspoiled. And it is about as 
pleasant canoeing as I have ever en- 
joyed—no cold winds, slush ice, and 
half-frozen fingers, nor yet the con- 
stant sweat and wet of the jungle trail, 
but always a pleasant cooling breeze 
until sunset, and a stillness unbroken 
except by the flop of the pelican and 
the plunge of a six-foot iguana from a 
60-foot tree. 

I have never seen a body of water 
which so teemed with reptile, bird and 
fish life. All along the shore the big 
iguana lizards bask on the limbs of the 
trees and crocodiles lie half submerged 
or stretched on logs and bank. Divers, 
pelicans, kingfishers, ibis, cranes, he- 
rons, and egrets flit and sail, and fish 
jump everywhere. The lake itself, 
while offering easy passage to hunting 
country on the shores and up its rivers, 
is perhaps more of a paradise to the 
game photographer than the hunter. 
One cannot find much sport in potting 
harmless crocodiles and iguanas, and 
the water birds are all protected by ez 
wise decree of the Canal Commission, 
but to stalk them and obtain a decent 
photograph is decidedly worth while. 
Nevertheless I did get about as good 
sport for five minutes one day from 
an iguana as I ever had in my life. 
These giant lizards are found every- 
where lying on the limbs of dead trees 
along the shore, usually as high.up the 
tree as they can find a limb inclining at 
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an angle of 45 degrees, their favorite 
degree of slope for basking and sleep- 
ing. It is safe to say that you will see 
one at least to every 100 yards of shore 
line. They are quite timid, and when 
the canoe approaches within a hundred 
yards or so they will either circle 
around the limb of the tree, keeping it 
between themselves and danger after 
the manner of the gray squirrel; or 
else they will jump off into the water. 
They do not dive, but jump, a regular 
belly-flopper, striking body, feet and 
tail all at once, and as their favorite 
roosting places are often 75 to 100 feet 
above the water, they make some 
splash, I can tell you. They are easy 
to shoot, but hard to recover as they 
fall in the water and sink. My com- 
panion wanted one, so we chose a big 
one that preferred to circle the limb 
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rather than jump, and stopping the 
canoe directly under him, we shot 
straight up. Down he came, thump! 
six feet of angry, wounded lizard right 
into the middle of the canoe. Say! 
there was something doing right off. 
The lizard quick as a flash tried to 
seramble out and I knocked him back 
with a paddle. Then he turned to the 
other side and the doctor grabbed him 
and got bitten in the thumb, and yelled 
bloody murder, and nearly upset the 
eanoe. Then I gave Mr. Lizard another 
whack and the doctor grabbed a 
machete and after a dozen strikes and 
dodges, during which the bottom of 
the canoe was in great danger of being 
punctured, the fracas ended. It was 
certainly lively while it lasted. We 
wished that there had been a moving 
picture camera on the scene; the film 
would have been worth something. 
Perhaps the best sport of all is snar- 
ing crocodiles. You need three men, a 


canoe, a lamp with strong reflector, 
and a long, stout pole with a copper 


wire snare at the end. On a dark night 
paddle quietly along the shore until 
you discover a ‘‘croc’’ in position 
where you can slip the noose over his 
head. You ean approach close enough 
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for this by keeping the light full in his 
face. Don’t take on anything over 6 feet 
long—it isn’t healthy or conducive to 
longevity. When you have a 6-foot 
‘*eroc’’ snared in a light canoe, believe 
me, you have got a-hold of something 
which will test your courage, strength 
and endurance for a couple of hours. 
You’ll not have an easy time, nor will 
there be any loafing on the part of any 
of the men aboard. If you get that 
‘‘eroc’’ home alive you can rest as- 
sured that you have done something 
red blooded. 

Most.of the time you will be content 
to stalk or paddle within focus of the 
various reptiles and birds. A long- 
focus Graflex with a speedy anastig-— 
mat is the most satisfactory equipment. 
Unfortunately I have had to labor 
along with a 3-A kodak with R. R. lens. 
The other day I missed a great chance. 
Paddled the canoe within 15 feet of a 
stump on which there was a big iguana, 
a pelican, and a large diver which 
looked something like a loon. It was 
the chance of a lifetime, but unfortu- 
nately it was dark and raining, and 
altho I opened the lens up to U. S. 4 
and gave 1/10 exposure, the slowest I 
dared in the moving canoe, I got 
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nothing. But there are better days 
coming and better cameras. 

A little later we paddled up a deep 
bay on the west side of the lake and 
were going along the grassy shore 
when suddenly there was an enormous 
commotion in the water directly ahead 
of the canoe, and we could just catch 
the gleam of a large crocodile sub- 
merging. We had hardly time to utter 
an exclamation when it seemed as tho 
a big section of the water grass along 
the shore was coming for the canoe. 
Looking closer we saw another enor- 
mous crocodile slide out, his back cov- 
ered with water hyacinths and mud. 
Immediately he too went under. We 
got a good view of this ‘‘croc’’ and 
both estimated it to be just about as 
long as the canoe—16 feet. All this 
occurred within 25 feet or less of the 
canoe. A hundred yards further along 
I saw another sleeping on a log along- 
side the shore, and we decided to try 
for him. I quietly paddled the canoe 
within about 40 yards and shot at the 
junction of neck and head. The bullet 
blew the ‘‘croc’’ half way around and 
killed it so instantly that altho both 
its head and tail hung in the water 
with body suspended over the log, it 
was unable to slide off. This bullet— 
the 170-grain, .30 caliber Newton, pro- 
tected point, copper jacket, shot from 
my Springfield—is certainly a killer. 


It seems as tho it never fails. In this 
ease the hole at exit was large enough 
to stick my entire fist into. This rep- 
tile proved to be a fine specimen of the 
Orinoco crocodile. 

I wish my readers could have seen 
Gatun Lake as I saw it the other eve- 
ning as I paddled home in the short 
tropical twilight. The sky, around the 
entire horizon, was gorgeous with red 
and gold and clouds, and silhouetted 
against it were the queer ‘‘shaped 
jungle’’ clad mountains with here and 
there a ceiba tree rearing its tall trunk 
to break the monotony. The surface 
of the water was like a still, deep, 
black pool, and mirrored in it along 
the shore were broad-leaved bananas, 
eorozal palms, tall papaya-like trees 
and a thousand other weird forms of 
tropical shore verdure. There was 
hardly ten square yards of the entire 
surface of the water that did not con- 
tain the tiny cireular ripples of jump- 
ing fish. An absolute stillness reigned 
except for the gentle splash, splash, 
splash of fish and water birds. The 
scene was all too short—from bright 
full day to deep night scarcely ten 
minutes—as it always is in the tropics, 
but it was a scene to last forever in 
the memory along with other sunsets 
in these self-same mountains 5,000 
miles to the north. 

(To be continued.) 

















ROY McDOUGALL, THE GUIDE, AND THE MONARCH OF SPRBAD CREEK. 


A WYOMING MOOSE AND ELK HUNT 


R. W. EVERETT 


It had been my desire for a number 
of years to kill a moose. Maine, Wis- 
econsin and British Columbia are a long 
ways from Colorado, so when I heard 
that the Wyoming legislature had 
passed a law permitting the killing of 
fifty mature bull moose, I determined 
to get one. 

October 1, 1915, found me at the 
small station of Victor, Idaho, where 
I was met by Pete Nelson, a partner of 
my guide-to-be, Roy McDougall. Of 
course, that night at the hotel it was 
all moose talk, the conversation center- 
ing on the question of who had already 
gotten a bull, and whether our guns 
had enough lead and striking power to 
kill one, until, after retiring, I dreamed 
of moose all night. 

We left Victor at daylight the next 
morning, with a two-horse rig, as we 
had a fifty-two mile trip to make over 
Teton Pass before reaching Moose 
Horn Ranch, from which point we 
were. to pack out. It was a wonderful, 


fascinating trip up thru the heavy 
spruce and balsams to the top of the 
pass. Relics of the beaver’s work 
could be seen all along the mountain 
stream that flowed past us on one side. 
Here one wished for his bamboo rod 
to make a cast into the transparent 
waters. One could imagine that a trout 
lurked under every log and whirling 
eddy. 

I had the idea that game abounded 
on all sides of us in the timber, until 
Pete informed me that the country 
was a summer sheep range and that in 
winter the snow was too deep for game 
to live there. 

On reaching the top of Teton Pass, 
a view spread before us that I had 
never seen equalled, even in Switzer- 
land. Four magnificent ranges of 
mountains stretched themselves, en- 
circling the valley known as the Jack- 
son Hole country—the Gros: Ventre to 
the northeast, the Granite Range to 
the southeast, the Snake River Moun- 
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tains to the southwest, while to the 
west the grandest range of all, the 
great rugged Tetons rose to towering 
heights. Away to the north over roll- 
ing billows of timbered hills, I was 
told, lay Yellowstone Park. It looked 
like a hunter’s paradise, which it 
surely proved to be. 

Noon found us at Wilson, the first 
town in Wyoming after crossing the 
pass, and here we procured my licenses, 
fed the horses, ate our lunch at the 
hotel, and after resting for an heur, 
we started on again. The ranch was 
reached at dusk that night, where Roy 
MeDougall and a hearty supper of 
moose meat, killed by a previous party, 
awaited us. Morning rolled around 
and everybody was busy getting to- 
gether the pack outfit. I was so eager 
to get started that it seemed an age 
before the horses, after being corralled, 
were packed and ready to start. 

Finally we strung out, Roy, the 
guide, leading, and then some half 


dozen pack horses, and Elmer Nelson, 
horse wrangler and deputy game war- 
den (the latter being necessary under 
the Wyoming moose law), myself and 


eook trailing the bunch. We pulled 
up thru the quaking aspens along 
Spread Creek for ten miles before we 
struck Skull Creek, and from here on 
the going was much rougher, as we 
found very steep trails and heavy tim- 
ber to go thru, which necessitated fre- 
quent stops to adjust the packs, 
knocked loose by the trees. 

Coming at last to a lovely mountain 
park, where we found an abundance 
of feed for the horses and fresh water 
for ourselves, we decided to pitch 
camp. It had been snowing for the last 
hour and the work of putting up the 
tents and straightening things up was 
not very pleasant. After two hours of 
toiling, we found ourselves before a 
warm meal and then all our troubles 
were forgotten while a feeling of con- 
tentment was over us all. 

At dawn Elmer came around and 
made a fire in the stove. Soon all 
hands were gathered around the table 
in the cook tent, where the usual meal 
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of bacon, flap-jacks and hot coffee was 
enjoyed. Roy and I determined that 
day to prospect for moose sign and if 
by chance we came across a good elk 
head to bag it. 

We left camp, going up thru the 
thick willows and heavy mountain 
laurel which abounded in the park. 
This spot Roy pronounced a fine place 
for moose. Soon we came to the heavy 
timber where the snow on the trees 
filled our eyes and wet our clothes, 
much to our discomfort. 

It was very interesting to note the 
animal life around us, as evidenced by 
their tracks in the snow. At one place 
a band of elk had passed, at another 
an old timber wolf had been nosing 
around after his breakfast, and again 
two grouse had scurried away to better 
cover. 

Passing thru the timber we crossed 
some open parks and in one of these 
we came upon some fresh bear tracks 
and found where old bruin had been 
gnawing on the carcass of an elk. This 
naturally excited me and we made up 
our minds to follow him and see if we 
could get a shot. Tying our horses, we 
started in pursuit. That rascal lead 
us a long, weary chase. He seemed to 
go up the very steepest hills and thru 
the worst fallen timber he could find. 
In places he would crawl for yards on 
top of logs, going from one to another, 
making it difficult to follow, but the 
anticipation of seeing him at any min- 
ute made the time pass quickly. We 
must have chased him for five mifex 
before giving up and then the return 
trip began. Most hunters know what 
that is. It seemed as tho we woulc 
never get back. The tiresomeness o! 
this trip, in our case, was broken by 
running into a band of elk; but on see. 
ing only a small bull, we started agai: 
for the horses. When camp finally 
loomed up in the distance that evening 
it looked mighty good to me. 

Roy told me that night that a pre 
vious party, about a week before, had 
gotten a nice moose head on Spread 
Creek and the guide of the party had 
said that they had seen another traci: 








THE MOOSE HEAD AND MEAT PACKED FOR THE TRIP TO CAMP. 


made by a larger bull than the one 
they had’ killed. So next morning 
Spread Creek was our goal. 


Saddling Rube, Garter and Buck, 
Roy, Elmer and I started down Skull 
Creek for about two miles, and then 
turning to the right, we came upon 
some open parks with scattering trees 


thru them. In one of these we saw 
our first moose trdcks, going in the 
same direction that we were going. My 
nerves began to tingle then and every 
black object was scrutinized by me 
with more than ordinary interest. At 
the end of the parks we had a very 
steep descent to make thru fallen green 
timber, before coming to Spread 
Creek. I had all that I could do to 
lead my horse here, but it was accom- 
plished without mishap and we crossed 
over to some high open bluffs on the 
other side. 

Another of those beautiful views was 
to be had here. The Tetons towered 
in majesty on one side of us, while 
across the creek Mt. Leidy lifted her 
snow-crowned head over a foreground 
of dark timbered hills, dotted here and 
there with a little park or lake. I 
could see an eagle and some ravens 


cireling around below us. This was 
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evidence of some carcass, which we 
guessed to be a part of the moose killed 
previously. Getting out my binoculars, 
I anxiously examined the surrounding 
country. On one lake, I could see six 
teal swimming placidly around, but in 
the other places no sign of animal life 
existed. 

We had been sitting there for twenty 
minutes, when suddenly Roy grabbed 
my arm and pointed to a park about a 
mile away. My heart stopped as I saw 
a huge black object cross into the 
timber on the other side. It was an 
enormous moose, but how large a head 
he had I could not determine, for h: 
had crossed so quickly. Our horses 
were soon tied and we jumped and 
scrambled down that bluff so fast tha: 
it would have done credit to a moun 
tain sheep. Next the creek was en- 
countered, but what was a wettiny 
compared with the prospect of getting 
a moose? 

Our plan was to get to the windwar 
of him, and it was some job. The tim 
ber was very thick here and one hac 
to be so careful not to break a dr) 
limb or twig. 

As cautiously as possible I followe: 
in the guide’s steps, crawling over an: 











CROSSING A SERIES OF BEAUTIFUL PARKS, WITH MT. LEIDY IN THE DISTANCE. 


under logs, and almost holding my 
breath. No one but a hunter can rea- 
lize the excitement of those moments. 

At last, in a narrow, park-like ravine, 
we came upon the tracks. One huge 
track, two medium and one small one, 
the big bull and his family of two cows 
and a calf. I had made several pre- 
vious trips into this country, but still 
it was impossible for one to conquer 
that tense feeling of excitement. 

Cautiously stealing along, we crossed 
a small park and in the gloom of heavy 
timber, scarce a hundred yards away, 
towered the massive form of the bull 
moose. He had been lying down, but 
our approach had disturbed him, and 
there he stood to see who dared enter 
his domain. Noting that he had a 
splendid head, I aimed carefully at his 
shoulder with my .35 Remington Auto 
matie and as the gun blazed he leaped 
forward convulsively. At the next 
shot he floundered down. With what 
feelings of excitement and joy I rushed 
forward I cannot describe. Yet caution 
prevailed to a certain extent and I 
made certain that he was dead before 
[ went close. 

He had a magnificent head, the pans 
being twenty inches long, the points 
even and from seven to ten inches in 
length—a freak head in many respects. 
The horns spread 42 inches, but the 
upper points rose 35 inches above the 
skull. He was surely the ‘‘Monarch of 
Spread Creek;’’ his body was scarred 
in many places, resembling bullet sears, 


where he had been hooked in combat. 

I was very much disappointed that 
the guide failed to get a picture of my- 
self with the bull moose. The timber 


was so dense that only one picture, a 
time exposure, taken by myself proved 
good. The next day was devoted to 
getting out the head and meat, which 
proved very hard work. 

* 


* * * 


Having gotten a moose we now 
turned our attention to the elk, which 
were getting more plentiful, the storms 
having driven them down off the re- 
serve. The second morning after get- 
ting the moose we started up Spread 
Creek and crossed the parks above 
Lilly Lake, where we intended to stop 
and listen for bugling bulls. In one of 
these parks five spike-bulls and one 
four-point ran out of the heavy timber 
and stood and looked at us; I took sev- 
eral kodak pictures of them. 

The presence of these elk showed 
that we were in the neighborhood of a 
large band, so tying up our horses we 
decided to look around. Slipping 
quietly thru a belt of pines we spied 
two five-point bulls standing like sil- 
ent sentinels among the trees thinking 
themselves unobserved; passing on we 
spent several hours in the different 
parks, but with no success, seeing only 
small heads. 

We finally came back to the horses, 
mounted and headed toward camp. 
Rounding the crest of a hill we saw 


three elk in a park below us; the elk, 
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however, had seen us first and disap- 
peared in the timber. Hobbling our 
horses on the hillside we dropped into 
the timber, where we heard the bugle 
of a bull. We could teli he was a 


good-sized one by the coarseness of his 
bugle, and determined to. .get..him—~ 
always easier said than done—but in 
this instance we were lucky, as we 
came upon him in a little park, feeding 
with a bunch of cows; 
six-point of 


his head was 4 
pretty forty-one-ineh 
spread. 

The lucky day for elk came upon Oc- 
tober 12th; this day Roy and I started 
for the parks around Mt. Leidy. We 
started as usual up Skull Creek, but 
at the top of the divide we branched 
off to the right along the top of the 
ridge, and for two miles we continued 
our course thru the green timber, pass- 
ing occasionally a pretty lake in some 
grassy park until we came to what is 
known as the Dry Hollow, a huge basin 
ridged on both sides by mountains 
which lead up to Leidy’s Peak above. 

Going up the hollow we could see 
both sidehills, and no game could es- 
cape our observation; four elk, two 
cows and calves skipped over the ridge 
ahead, and our course changed accord- 
ingly ; we had a stiff pull up the ridge 
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and a difficult descent thru the trees 
on the other side, the melting snow 
making the footing bad. Emerging at 
last on a small flat beneath Mt. Leidy 
we could see several elk lying down, 
while upon the ridge above two bulls 
were standing, one a small six and one 
a big beauty. 

The cows took affright at our pres- 
ence, and much to our disgust all dis- 
appeared over the top of the moun- 
tain; so crossing the flat we tied our 
horses on the other side and climbed 
the ridge with a good deal of perspir- 
ing and blowing. It took us one-half 
hour to do this, and upon attaining the 
top we were debating what to do, when 
we saw a cow and calf come around 
the mountain toward us. Following 
them came a spike bull, and back of 
him to my intense joy, the old bull, bel- 
lowing his challenge as he came. We 
were right in the open but Roy whis- 
pered not to move, as if the wind was 
in our favor the elk would run into us 
without observing us if we were per- 
fectly still. 

I remained there, scarcely breathing, 
even afraid to roll my eyes and quiver- 
ing in every nerve. It seemed an age 
before they would come to us. Nearer 
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came the cow, until when twenty yards 
away, she stopped, looked at us and 
wrinkling her nose tried to smell out 
what we were; but the wind favored 
us and she passed on. 

Every time the cow stopped the old 
bull would also stop about one hun- 
dreds yards behind. Finally when 
within fifty yards, after Roy had seen 
the head was a good one, he told me to 
shoot. I had become so wrought up 


during the last few seconds that I 
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doubted my ability to do it, but I man- 
aged to place a shot behind his should- 
ers which brought him to his knees, 
and the second one broke his back; he 
had a fine six-point head, a very mass- 
ive beam of forty-eight-inch spread. 

So ended a very successful hunt. | 
ean heartily recommend Messrs. Nel- 
son and McDougall of the Moose Horn 
Ranch as two guides hard to beat. It 
was my third trip in Jackson’s Hole, 
and proved the charm. 








Some Rattlers 


When on my vacation trip to Northern California this summer, I learned of a most 
unusual rattlesnake kill which took place six miles from Fort Jones, in Siskiyou Couaty. 
This country is noted for wild game, and is yearly visited. by city tourists. The town is 
situated near the foothills, where the historic old landmark once stood in the early ’50s. 
I secured a few good prints of the fierce reptiles, and being a friend of the town editor, I 
got a pretty fair account of the killing. 

About the latter part of April, during a warm, dry spell, an old prospector, namely, 
Martin McKenzie, accidentally stumbled upon a rocky haunt of the big timber rattlers. 
The serpents were contentedly basking in the hot sun, hard by their winter quarters. 
Having once suffered a bite of deadly fangs, the old Scotchman was not ready to attack 
this army of snakes singlehanded. He fled panic-stricken to the nearest town and report- 
ed his find, whereupon a score of young Fort Jones sports autoed to the spot, well armed 
with dynamite, shotguns and cameras. 

On arriving there, some fifty specimens were spied outside the den, writhing and 
twisting in a tangled mass and hissing forth a most sickening snake scent, and while try- 
ing to get a good view of them, a large number escaped into the rocky mountain side. 
Still, enough remained in sight of the cave for photographing, and afterward afforded good 
sport for the excited hunters. , 

The snake den, claimed to be the largest ever discovered in this state, was blasted with 
dynamite and blown to pieces. It is estimated that about 200 rattlers were holed up 
there for the winter season, and had not yet begun their migration to the valleys. These 
rocky slopes of the Siskiyous are a favorite abode of the poisonous monsters. The big- 
gest trophy, a beautiful green “diamond,” measuring 4 feet and 3 inches, with eleven per- 
fect rattles, was brought to Fort Jones and placed on exhibition in one of tne popular 
stores, ALICE PHILLIPS. 





Rattlesnakes lying at mouth of den. 





INSTINCT VS. REASON 


ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


Let us turn to Webster’s dictionary 
and perhaps he will elucidate fully 
upon the particular meaning of the 
word reason. He remarks thus: ‘‘The 
faculty of the mind that judges and 
distinguishes.’’ Summed up this is a 
very apt, thoroly intelligible answer, 
well made in a few illuminating words 
by an acknowledged scholar. And 
turning to the word instinct, the defi- 
nition follows: ‘‘Disposition operating 
without the aid of instruction and ex- 
perience; impulse.’’ I am given to 
think that of the two the latter defi- 
nition is the better one, and in the fol- 
lowing brief am going to point out a 
few things regarding reason and in- 
stinct directly bearing upon that emi- 
nent topic: do animals reason? I feei 
when I take up this subject as tho I 
am going to do someone harm; that if 
I have had any friends I am going to 
lose those friends—because I do not 
lean in my notions toward the belief 
that animals reason. My belief is that 
they operate by impulse, by inborn, in- 
stinetive directing powers; but I am 
more lenient than some. I do hold that 
there is a possibility that they do 
possess an inferior grade of reason, but 
surely not. the high grade of reason- 
ing, intelligence, we possess. There is 
witnessable in animals what we may 
know as the dead level of instinct ; over 
this wall of instinct very few of the in- 
ferior animals rise. Shall we call the 
wise old spaniel, the keen pointer, 
the faithful setter (all intelligently 
trained) by careful and determined 
men, as possessed of reason, or is it just 
instinct cultured to a high degree? 
Here evolves a peculiar question: if, 
when trained, does a dog forsake his 
governing instinct; does he ascend into 
the realms of reason; or is it just in- 
stinct, polished up to a smooth and 
shining surface, which men, out and 
out, demand shall be called reason? 
Webster’s definition brings up a queer 


intimation. He suggests that instinct 


is a ‘‘disposition operating without the 
aid of instruction and experience.’’ He 
would hold then, apparently, that by 
‘instruction and experience’’ instinct 
ean be changed into reason; thus scor- 
ing number one for the reasonites. Or 
this I feel certain: no matter if a dog, 
or animal does reason that reason 
comes in a limited quantity, and the 
quality of it is of a dubious measure: 
holding it up against our own. We all 
know that under persistent instruction 
of generation after generation of dogs, 
that it must produce a breed far and 
above the ordinary. But do they in 
such a state reason as we reason? If it 
were reason, surely then it must be a 
most inferior grade of reason. In 
which manner, on the other hand, does 
the smartest, most intelligently trained 
dog meet up with the wild wolf, one of 
the most sagacious of the animals. 
Here we have a very brilliant example 
and comparison. One, man-trained, 
instructed, clinging to man; another 
foreed by an encroaching tide of hu- 
mans to adopt precautionary methods 
in the name of self-preservation, the 
first law of all living things. Which 
is the more brilliant as a subject to up- 
hold the claim of reasoning in animals? 

Let us view some particular in- 
stances in animal history where rea- 
soning has been ascribed to some of 
their actions. A certain adoring, tho 
perhaps not authoritative, man, had 1 
dog. His neighbor had a dog. The 
man’s dog had a nice and delicious 
bone upon which he was industriously 
endeavoring to obtain one-fifth of a 
square meal. The neighbor’s dog saun 
tered over, sniffed the air and ap 
proached, intent upon getting that 
identical bone, so that he also could ob 
tain one-fifth of a four-cornered meal 
But the man’s dog let out a thunderin: 
growl that shook the stoop upon whic! 
he caninely reclined, and the neigh 
bor’s dog, being just common dog 
swallowed his envy and saliva and sa 
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down to debate. That he could not 
obtain the bone from its possessor thru 
ordinary methods became only too evi- 
dent the longer he envied, and the 
longer the other dog chewed away the 
few remaining delicious sinews. There- 
fore it behooved the neighbor’s dog, 
seeing absolutely nothing, to let whang 
with a piercing alarm ery, as with hair 
ruffed on his back, in a most aggres- 
sive manner, he darted to the front of 
the house. After which queer perform- 
ance the man’s dog dropped the bone 
and also transferred himself to the 
front of the house to probe the source 
of the disturbance. Comes the neigh- 
bor’s dog back around the house the 
other way and in a very accommodat- 
ing Manner appropriates the bone and 
hurries home and under the house. 
After the man’s dog had found out to 
his entire, unanimous satisfaction that 
there were ne low-prowling burglars 
and census takers in front, returned, 
only to find his highly valuable bone 
vanished into thin air. Notice: Was 
this reason? 

Qualified incident: A bone was 
thrown into a fire, or among embers; 
the dog was told to get it. Finding this 
impossible, after first burning his toes, 
the dog turned back to and scratched 
dirt completely over the embers, after 
which the bone was more or less readily 
removed, certainly far more expedi- 
ently than from the bare coals. 
Ordinary incident: A dog is told to 
fetch a certain thing somewhere near 
at hand; the thing is fetched shortly, 
after constant repeating of the name 
of it; often aided by pointing it out. 
Or the dog may instantly fetch the 
right article without repetition of the 
lame, or any other means of making it 
clear to him. 

Qualified incident relating to the 
actions of a wild fox: This fox was 
| ersistently raced with dogs and every 
time the dogs came to a halt at a cer- 
t.in fence, a board fence, and there the 
fox seemed to have vanished into thin 
air. Finally a hunter decided to un- 
ravel the mystery, and placing himself 
1: concealment in the neighborhood of 


the spot where the fox made his vision- 
ary departure he lay in wait. The fox 
was chased. He arrived at the fence 
well ahead of the dogs and leaping in- 
stantly to the top of the fence he ran 
along the top of same till he arrived at 
a certain point. Pivoting here he 
leaped outward, landing neatly upon 
the trunk of a tree which stood at an 
incline of 45 degrees, which tree, being 
hollow, the fox entered same each time 
and remained there till the dogs were 
ealled off. This leap was a phenomenal 
one, and yet so skillful was the fox 
that not one time did he fail in his esti- 
mations. Notice: Was this reason? 
Any number of other incidents may 
be related, the majority of which, if 
they were looked into would have little 
foundation; for people, some people at 
least, are prone to exaggerate the vir- 
tues of anything; a habit with many. 
At best every story that is related 
must be taken with a grain of salt and 
the subject handled in a broad-minded 
and more or less universal manner. In 
animals, for instance, there are many 
that could not be included in this list— 
of those subjects held to possess reason 
as we possess reason. Sheep, cattle, 
horses, hogs have a capacity for think- 
ing that cannot be classed as high as 
that possessed by dogs, for instance; 
or the wild animals that live in the 
woods and along the streams. It is 
possible that most animals view only 
the outer surface of things, acting by a 
natural, inborn impulse or prompting. 
A blind reaching out for things we can 
witness in many animals, who have 
shown their dumb attitude in many 
eases. An animal may not know that 
steaming hot food is not good for him 
till he has delved deep in it and has 
become burned; then he will know that 
it is not good for him. Never again 
will burning hot food interest him till 
first it is nosed and scantily touched 
to ascertain the truth. For if animals 
have anything at all to their credit it 
is a sense of exceptionally heightened 
memory that never seems to play them 
false. In some of the animals the 
senses are so wonderfully adjusted in 
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their manifestations of communication 
that I am come to think that they were 
given these in place of the capacity of 
reasoning—for an animal’s sense of 
right selection is well known. An ani- 
mal’s sense of smell, for instance, is 
the personification of the word. 
Nothing could be so finely tested, and 
accorded any living thing. Yet this 
sense of smell we do not possess. Som* 
of us can hardly detect the fragrance 
of flowers, our organs of smell being 
normal at that. Our sense of taste and 
sight are inferior. We depend upon 
our intelligence to select—the use ot 
distinguishing elements; all of which 
elements present before our eyes a 
picture of an object in all the vicissi- 
tudes qualifying to our approval. 
Thus, for instance, reason, in the full 
meaning of the word, is a process of 
deduction available in us at all times. 
Wé are constantly debating, judging 
the virtues of a thing, delving into its 
history, its foundation and a thousand 
other things capable of our fecundate 
minds, which possess those highly val- 
uable assimilating elements. Many 
have enormous imaginations, brain cells 
so elaborated upon, so heightened in 
reach and understanding, that every 
subject, even when in erratic details, is 
completely grasped in a relatively short 
interval. We have what some would 
eall the ‘‘divine’’ gift of ‘‘judging and 
distinguishing.’’ This, it is my belief, 
animals cannot possess save in a min- 
ute measure if any. Let us see now. 
I take up here a piece of bread. Bread! 
I repeat; and a swarm of visions flit 
across the delicate films of brain-under- 
standing. I see wheat sown, wheat 
risen and waving; wheat shorn and 
threshed; wheat sacked and sold: 
wheat in huge elevators; I see the mills 
changing this same wheat into pure 
flour, white as new-fallen snow ; I see it 
sold; I see it in the process of bread- 
making; I see it. baked; I eut it with 
a knife—I eat it. Thus from one sub- 


ject to another with allrapidity I might 
jump, seizing new ones amid those un- 
dergoing thought and deduction; I 
may listen at the same time to people 
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talking ; I go into their family history, 
for a-twinkling review; give the acid 
test to their views; and so on and so 
forth every moment, every day, month, 
year of our lives. And this particular 
degree of reasoning I hold, as many 
ts hold; does not belong to the 
lower animals. 

We are particularly gifted, as high- 
er animals, in a thousand ways; al- 
ways have been, of course. For in- 
stance, greatest among these qualities 
—the power to talk, to express our- 
selves, to rapidly communicate among 
ourselves; how much must we not 
ascribe to these vast educational ele- 
ments as perpetuators of our vast 
knowledge and intelligence. Animals 
do not possess these attributes. They 
cannot talk; they are apart and iso. 
lated; and are woefully inconyen- 
ienced as to form. Also we have im- 
measurably valuable hands. What a 
supremely wonderful thing in itself is 
our hands. The more wonderful it 
seems as we dwell upon it. Every- 
thing seems to have been so formed that 
we should exist as higher animals. In 
struction and teaching have of course 
been factors of immense importance in 
our upbringing. The untutored sav- 
age has but a modicum of our insight; — 
a dot of our ability; yet they, never- 
theless, possess an intelligence which 
needs only to be realized and dominat- 
ed by culture to bring out its inherent 
values. 

The performances of animals upon 
the stage, or in public places of amuse- 
ment, have often been held up as show- 
ing positive human intelligence. A 
friend of mine, for instance, under- 
standing that I had conflicting notions 
to his own regarding the instinct ver- 
sus reason theory, came one evening 
with the announcement that there was 
a show downtown, in which show 4 
crew of dogs did the most wonderfu! 
of tricks, and that when I saw them 
perform I would receive quite a blow 
upon my consciousness. The dogs in 
question were terriers. A man and his 
wife had charge of the aggregation 
who were to do tricks that were flow 




















ering of reason. My eyes did not fall 
upon the dogs (smart enough as dogs) 
—but the man oddly amazed me. 
Looked to me like a fellow who is a 
dashing friend and compatriot to your 
face, smooth as silk, bland and guile- 
less, while he is secretly judging 
whether he shall drive the knife intwu 
you from before or behind. Coaxing, 
insistent it was—that voice. -And yet 
for all that I noted the eyes, chill as 
jade; in the voice a keen edge of tem- 
pered steel. 

Was it reason that caused them to 
march, to turn semi-square corners, 
drag in the wounded, hoist the flag and 
all the other ingenious tricks that so 
befuddle the gawping and shallow pub- 
lic? Was it reason? They were 
trained from puppyhood. The whip 
held the reason. From the time they 
could crawl, by cruelty, denial, forcing, 
inhumanity, these dogs were systemat- 
ically trained to earn this man’s liv- 
ing. How many thousands of times 
had they marched over each round of 
that drill; how many times for not 
marching just so were they not 
whipped, the sharp sting that drives 
them to bay. Yet after all of this 
starvation, because they did not march 
right, in time they found out that hun- 
ger was clamoring in them. Then 
marching their beat right they would 
receive for their virtues a bit of meat 
and nourishment. The thought became 
inrooted. In the name of self-preser- 
vation, the first law of all living 
things, they must march or die of 
starvation—so Nature, thru instinct, 
prodded them along that weary route; 
made them mere instruments, bread- 
winners for their master. Reasoning? 
Do not be guilty, my friend, of ever 
having offered such a thing as this as 
an example to uphold the theory of 
reasoning in animals. But if reason- 
ing you care to offer me as a virtue in 
wild animals, the fox, the wold wolf, the 
mink and the otter, all well and good 
—and I shall listen and be more than 
interested. In fact, in viewing the 
proposition of reasoning versus in- 
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stinct in animals we must of common 
necessity go to the wild animals for 
vitality in this supposition. Here we 
find a drama enacted upon a limitless 
stage; we find just as much apparent 
possibility of reasoning in the wee sma’ 
ant as we can find in creatures of size 
and breadth, which, for reason of this 
size and breadth, assume more import- 
ance, therefore, receive more of our 
consideration. The ant, even for its 
minute state, is a colossal subject. 
Compare the brain of the ant with the 
dog, with the human for instance. The 


ant, its works breathe of the 
marvelous. Such craftsmanship, such 
precision, such elaborate methods 


of procedure, such systematic reg- 
ularity, always in rule, each grain of 
sand carried out and laid just there and 
nowhere else; in a word—such univer- 
sal solidarity amid laboring elements, 
inconceivable of man, for men cannot 
stand together as one. Speaking of 
brotherhood, co-operation, the demo- 
eratic state—bend, O brother, and view 
the ant. If a thing is done, it is done 
for the good of all the ants and there 
does not at any time appear to be anv 
rabid partisanship and exploitation 
presented to view. Each human being, 
ignorant to the needs of humanity 
should feel that his towering hulk of 
clay is a shameful indictment against 
reason. 

Nature holds particularly to one in- 
domitable rule: it is the rule of self- 
preservation. In a wild state animals 
live as a survival of the fittest agains 
their own partners of the wild. But 
the entrance of civilization has meant 
another adjustment of things. The ani- 
mals, having been thinned out, or 
cowed, the survival of. the fittest yet 
survives, not so much among the ani- 
mals as between mankind and the wild 
life. The fittest survive. Man is the 
fittest ; the wild life falls before his dev- 
astating entrance. To compete with his 
intelligence at contriving his undoing 
the animal must exert all his ingen- 
uity. Brains and skill, and sagacity 
upon sagacity are in demand. It calls 
for concealment, exceptional care, a 
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deeper culture of the senses to avoid 
capture. Thus it is that trappers are 
driven to the end of their resources in 
matching cunning with animals of the 
wild. Yet in the final run the keen 
trapper succeeds in besting the animals. 
The same cannot be ‘said of the inex- 
perienced trapper. The animals, by 
their exceptional show of cunning, win 
against these, proving, that if it is 
heightened instinct, it has won above 
reason. The more hunted an animal, 
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the keener become his senses of smell, 
feel, hearing, sight and taste. Where 
we lack this heightened tone we have 
the clarifying brain cells to aid us far 
and beyond the animal, tho as has been 
seen, animals may often outwit us by 
the use of these organs, tho these 
organs be not actuated by reason— 
mere ungovernable instinct; the same 
instinct by which we are insatiably 
given to hunt and fish. It is inborn, 
irresistible, dominating ! 


<ooog> 








The spring once more is here. 


But my old heart is sad. 
The red man’s race is run; 


The spring once more is here. 


The spring once more is here. 


A smile on nature’s face. 


The spring once more is here. 








The Indian Brave’s Lament 


The soft Chinook breathes thru the young, green wheat; 
A meadow lark sings to the morning sky, as on the wing he soars; 
The river laughs, and sparkling, ripples by, 


his glory is no more. 


The sage is clothed again in tender green; 

My wigwam’s smoke drifts lazily on high; 

The wild geese honk, as down the stream they fly; 

But I—I see no bison on the plains, no warriors on the hills; 
And in my heart’s a sigh, an ache that will not still. 


The flowers star the mountain’s feet with gold— 
The purple mountains, mighty in their strength. 
Our valley is a drift of bloom its sunny length, 


But my old heart is sad, sad for a dying race. 


The darkness settles on the hills, and wraps our valley in its scented gloom; 
Coyote cries pierce through the night like’spirit voices from the tomb; 

And my soul cries aloud, cries for my brothers who have gone; 

Who long since trod the trail unto the Happy Hunting Grounds. 


GRACE BENTON: 




















PACK MULE WITH APAREJO PACKED WITH CAMP BEDDING. 


The aparejo is used for packing freight to the mines. 


For carrying a camp outfit the saw-buck saddle 


is better. 


OUTFITS 


I. J. BUSH, M. D. 


Speak of outfits to a city bred man 
and he takes it to mean clothing suit- 
able for social functions, ete. But to 
the frontiersman, the prospector, the 
cowboy and the big game hunter—to 
men who make long trips away from 
the settlements—an outfit means quite 
a different thing. The city man, need- 
ing a thing, steps across the street and 
gets it. If his automobile tire punc- 
tures or his harness strap breaks he 
can have it repaired in a few minutes. 
Not so with the man who travels in 
‘the silent places.’’ To him the break- 
ing of a cinch or stirrup leather may 
mean a tragedy, or at least a serious 
inconvenience. Hence it behooves him 
to have everything, to the minutest de- 
tail, just right before starting out. His 
outfit must be useful and it may be 
ornamental to the point of fastidious- 


ness should he so desire. Be it known 
that your old-time cow puncher was 
every bit as particular in his dress and 
outfit as is the city dude whose eve- 
ning clothes must be of the latest cut 
and material. An old cattle king, who 
had made his ‘‘pile’’ and moved to the 
city, once told me that cowboys were 
more particular with their clothing and 
general outfit than any people he 
knew. The boots, the ‘‘chaps’’ and the 
saddle must come right up to their par- 
ticular brand of fancy. The heavy 
white Stetson hat must be just so 
heavy, and the brim and crown so 
high and so wide. I have often seen 
cowboys riding a $30 pony, equipped 
with a $60 saddle, a $10 pair of spurs 
and a $25 pair of chaps, while at the 
same time he considered aq $1.50 


pair of overalls sufficient in the way of 
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BIGHTY-FIVE-DOLLAR HAND-STAMPED 
SADDLE. 


trousers. Generally speaking, as the 
grapenuts advertisement says, ‘‘there’s 
a reason.’’ 

Many years ago, in Southern Mexico, 
I was puzzled as to the reason the na- 
tives all carried murderous-looking 
machetes. When I saw one cutting his 
way thru the tangled jungle I under- 
stood. In every country people dress 


and outfit to meet the requirements, 


of the climate and the general sur- 
roundings. A prospector driving a 
loaded burro before him would be as 
much ofacuriosity in Illinois as would 
be an automobile in some parts of 
Mexico. I once heard a story to the 
effect that two Western frontiersmen 
were attending a social function in the 
East. Noticing the swallow-tail coats 
one of them inquired of the other the 
reason for cutting off so much of the 
skirt. The answer was, ‘‘So a gent 
ean draw his gun quick.’’ This prac- 


tical-minded son of the West could see 
no other reason, hence his ready con- 
clusion. 

When it comes to outfitting, the 
Western man is there with both feet. 
By Western man I don’t mean the 
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Kasterner who has recently come West 
to live in the cities that have sprung 
up in recent years, but the genuine 
Westerner who blazed the trail and 
conquered the country so that his less 
hardy brother could go there and live 
without the hardships incident to 
earlier days. The cowboy and Indiar: 
fighter have largely disappeared, but 
there are yet miners, prospectors, 
rangers and border custom guards who 
have to meet many of the requirements 
of years ago. These are the men who 
know what a proper outfit means. A 
customs officer told me that recently 
he boarded a Southern Pacific train to 
come to El Paso. He had been out for 
two weeks ‘‘scouting’’ the river front 
and sleeping in his blankets where 
night overtook him. As he took his 
seat in the car, armed with repeating 
rifle of the latest and most deadly pat- 
tern and heavy six-shooter, and with a 
two weeks’ growth of beard on his 
face, a passenger stepped up to him 
and said, ‘‘Mister, how many men have 
you killed?’’ Mr. Passenger, in his 
ignorance, thought he had discovered 
a real Texas bad man. He did not 
realize that his supposed ‘‘bad man”’ 
was equipped with an outfit proper for 
his environments and also that he is a 
graduate of an Eastern college. 

The Western man usually takes great 
pride in his outfit. First comes his 
horse equipment. It consists of saddle, 
bridle and pack saddle. The saddle is 
most important. About twenty-five 
pounds is an average weight, tho the 
saddles used by cowboys for range 
work are much heavier. Saddles are 
not ordered from the East, but are 
made to order. Every Western town 
has its saddle maker. The Western 
man is most particular about his saddle 
and wants it made to order from a tree 
which he himself selects, The leather 
must be of the best and everything 
made strong. All sewing is done by 
hand. Double cinches are provided. 
The leather covering may be plain 
leather, but it is often hand-stamped 
in a very pleasing and artistic manner. 
The Western saddle maker is generally 




















an expert at his trade and some of 
them turn out very fine goods. They 
not only make faney saddles, but 
bridles, gun and pistol scabbards and 
holsters, knife seabbards and cartridge 
belts. The most skillful leather worker 
I have ever seen is Joe Monfort of El 
Paso, Tex. It’s a saying in El Paso and 
all over the Southwest that ‘‘if it can 
be made of leather Joe can make it.’”’ 
His hand-carved leather goods are beau- 
tiful enough to please the eye of the 
most critical and exacting. Last year 
a friend of mine in New York City 
wrote me to have Joe make him a 
fancy saddle. He had visited El Paso 
and: seen some of his work. 

When the Mexican revolution broke 
out Uncle Sam sent many soldiers to 
the border to keep the Mexicans from 
shooting across the line and scaring the 
women and children. Now Uncle 
Sammy is supposed to be ‘‘it’’ in the 
way of furnishing proper equipment 
for his boys, but the old gentleman has 
some queer ideas as to the proper thing. 
For instance, the regulation holster 
for the new service automatic pistol is 
a fright. The holster hangs way down 
and as the soldier walks the weapon 
keeps up a constant flapping against 
his leg. Many of the officers discarded 
the government holster and had hol- 
sters made more:in keeping with com- 
fort and utility. The proper place for 
a belt gun to hang is on the right hip, 
and why the army regulations should 
prescribe a holster so bunglesome and 
unhandy I could never see. During 
the Spanish-American war Roosevelt’s 
Rough Riders were provided with the 
regulation holsters and, being mostly 
Western men, they registered a good- 
sized kick. 

Speaking of saddles, the army saddle 
is a good one for plains country, but 
requires a double-cinch for traveling in 
the mountains. But the Western mar. 
likes a horn on his saddle. It comes 
in handy for hanging his canteen, etc. 
A few years ago an enterprising saddle 
making firm in El Paso ordered a num- 
ber of McClellan army saddle trees 
with horns, and, to my way of think- 
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ing, they make an ideal, comfortable 
saddle. They should be rigged light, 
cow saddle style, i. e., not made too 
heavy by the use of much leather. 
Twenty-five pounds weight is my ideal 
of a saddle for general use. Govu sad- 
dles are my pet hobby. Several times 
I have been compelled to make trips 
in Mexico on the horrid man-killing 
native saddles, and my love of a good 
comfortable saddle is born of sad ex- 
periences. When your mule is skirting 
the brink of a dangerous precipice it is 
not a very pleasant feeling to realize 
that vour saddle cinch is liable to burst 
at any minute and paint your remains 
along the bottom of the gulch several 
hundred feet below. Neither is it a 





A PAIR OF CHAPS COSTING $40 


very pleasant feeling to find that, after 
a hard day’s ride you are minus a 
square inch of cuticle from riding an 
ill-made saddle. Your horse or mule, 
too, will think more of you if you will 
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be merciful to him and not deprive his 
back of half the skin. 

I also had the same experience with 
pack saddles. I had rather remain at 
home than have my pack mules groan- 
ing over the trail with skinned backs. 
I finally studied out the proper rig- 
ging for a pack saddle and had a 
couple made according to those ideas 
and tested them out on a trip of a 
thousand miles thru the mountains. 
I had no trouble and have used them 
ever since with fine results. I might 
also add that the firm which made 
them for me has since sold several hun- 
dred made on the same plan. Two years 
ago one man had two dozen made and 
took them with him on a year’s trip 
thru Abyssinia. About the same time 
another man took six of them with him 
on a year’s trip thru the Belgian 
Congo. 

I will cheerfully furnish any brother 
sportsman with a more detailed de- 
scription of either the riding or pack 
saddle described. Many of the pack 
saddles are in use at the present time 
in Mexico. I don’t believe there is a 
better saw-buck pack saddle made. Ab- 
ercrombie & Fitch of New York City 
make more excellent things fot camp- 
ers than any people I know, but their 
pack saddle is, to my mind, a failure. 
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Their tents and camp cook outfits are 
the best made. The English are great 
travelers in out of the way places. 
Their outfit is always of the best, tho 
at times they overdo it. 

I remember once in Mexico falling 
in with a party of Englishmen who 
were in camp. They had erected a 
10x12 tent and were brewing tea. In 
the tent was a folding table and chairs 
and a silver tea set. They required 
eight pack mules to carry the outfit 
when four would have been plenty had 
they discarded useless baggage. Time 
is required to pack mules and the more 
mules you have to pack the more time 
you are going to lose. The idea of a 
tent on a packing trip is to sleep in at 
night during rainy or cold weather and 
it should be both small and light. I use 
one 8x8 and it is very light, but serves 
the purpose and it does not take up 
much space in the pack. Securing the 
proper outfit for a trip into the wilds 
is not easy to the person who has not 
had years of experience on the trails. 
The tendency of the inexperienced is 
to overdo it. On the contrary, I have 
met prospectors with an outfit so 
meager as to preclude most all com- 
forts. There is a middle ground that 
is best followed and which will insure 
comfort and not be burdensome. 


The Call of the Camp 


The frost spiced air of the morning, 
The red in the eastern sky, 
The aroma of boiling coffee, 
And the haunting coyote’s cry. 
The bugle of distant cattle, 
Boots that are stiff and damp, 
Wild and unsettled weather— 
This is the call of the camp. 


The distant rattle of shotguns, 
The quack of a mallard duck, 
The watch in the blind of willows, 
And cussing your goose-egg luck. 
The lunch of biscuit and bacon, 
The living the life of a tramp, 
With Nature showing her pictures— 
This is the call of the camp. 


The hunger you feel at evening, 
When you walk to the canvas shack; 
The joyous chorus of greeting, 
When the boys discover you’re back; 
The telling of where you rambled, 
Since starting the all-day tramp, 
The lessons we learn- when outing, 
This is the call of the camp! 


JOHN BERNARD O’SULLIVAN. 





LOST IN THE CASCADES 


ADAM BREEDE 


‘“Well, we’re lost!’’ 

That’s what Pat said, and the way 
he said it left no room for doubt, for 
Patrick Sullivan is always emphatic in 
everything he says or does. 

Now, being lost in the forests of the 
Cascade Mountains is anything but a 
joke, no matter how it terminates. 

Our party, composed of P. E. Sulli- 
van of Seattle, Lary Sullivan of Wal- 
lace, Neb.; Mr. Nelson of Seattle, and 
myself, with Messrs. Slick and Feath- 
erly as guides, went via auto from 
Seattle about fifty miles northeast to 
Echo Lake, where a deer hunt had been 
planned. It’s a very simple thing to 
plan a deer hunt, or any other kind of 
a hunt for big game, but it’s a horse of 
another color when it comes to bring- 
ing home the bacon. 


Well, the guides planted Lary Sul- 
livan and Mr. Thompson at the first 
lake they came to, and then told Pat 
and ‘‘yours truly’’ to go to the north 
lake, which was about a mile and a 
half away, and hunt that section while 


they took the outskirts. We took up 
a dim trail and started on our hike— 
and some hike it was, believe me— 
over rocks, ‘‘cooning’’ logs, rambling 
thru devil clubs and crawling up and 
down windfallen timbers of all sizes 
and shapes. It would have been hard 
work for a professional acrobat to get 
around in that forest, and that’s why 
I was so agreeably surprised to find 
_& Pat Sullivan, with sixty years crown- 
ing his silvery locks, as limber and 
lithe and active as a 23-year-old athlete. 
He was there at every jump in the 
trail—and there were hundreds of 
them. 

But when Pat said: ‘‘We’re lost,’’ 
we certainly were, for we had been 
off the trail nearly an hour and had 
gone back and forth in every direction 
in hopes of finding it. But the trail 
had been blazed many years ago and 


when we lost it, it really disappeared 
before we realized what had happened 
—in truth, it vanished right in the 
heart of a fierce jungle, and when we 
made our egress from that African- 
like undergrowth we were up against 
the real thing. That was 10 o’clock 
in the morning, but in that forest 
where the pines and cedars run 
straight up from 150 to 200 feet high, 
it seemed like 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon. And, to make matters worse, it 
had been raining all morning and was 
still at it with no signs of abating. 
We were as wet as tho we had just 
swum a river, and the outlook even 
at that stage of the game was anything 
but bright. Realizing that we were 
lost, we fired three distress signals. 
As we listened with bated breath for 
a reply we could hear nothing but the 
constant falling of the chilly rain. 
Now, that might be music to some, but 
to us it was like a dirge on a Sunday 
morn. We were lost—and we knew it. 
In the dense forest it gets darker 
than a stack of black cats at 5 o’clock, 
so when 4 o’clock rolled around and 
the nymph of the forest and the wooa 
sprites began flirting with the shades 
of night, we started a fire and pre- 
pared to camp out. We had had 
nothing but a small sandwich to eat 
since 5 o’clock in the morning, and not 
a drop to drink—regardless of the fact 
that we were in a marshy country. We 
ate the one sandwich about 9 o’clock 
in the morning because the rain was 
washing it to a pulp in my pocket. In 
truth, the bread was so wet that Pat 
threw his piece away. As I said before, 
that was at 9 o’clock in the morning, 
but at 3 o’clock in the afternoon we 
recrossed our tracks and I found that 
piece of bread. I picked it up and put 
it in my pocket—and at 8 o’clock that 
night I toasted it on a long stick over 


a bed of coals from the heart of a dead 
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cedar, and that was the most appre- 
ciated bit of bread ever eaten by either 
of us. 

But let me tell you about the camp 
fire. It was positively the largest and 
hottest proposition of its kind I have 
ever seen in the mountains. We 
couldn’t get within twenty feet of it. 
And the worst of it was, the ground 
was covered with green moss that was 
as full of moisture as a sponge in the 
sea. We could neither sit down, nor 
lie down—and we had to keep our dis- 
tance from the roaring furnace—so we 
hung ourselves against the side of a 
tree and told hunting stories. But 
even such stories begin to get tame 
when the rain is running down the 
back of your neck while your face is 
being blistered by the flames. We 
could not do much smoking because 
our.tongues were too dry. At 3 o’clock 
in the morning our fire burned out, so 
we started another in a hollow cedar 
nearby—and that was burning brightly 
at 8 o’clock in the morning when we 


left it to signal for help. 

But such a night! 

Nothing to eat, nothing to drink, ne 
place to sit down, nothing to do but 
to count the seconds into minutes and 


the minutes into hours. Have yon 
ever tried it? If not, then you cannot 
begin to realize how long a night cau 
be. 

We were short of ammunition, so de- 
cided to wait until after 8 6’clock be- 
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fore firing the distress signal. This 
we did, but when the shots were fired 
nothing but the echo came in return. 

As we had now been nearly thirty 
hours without drink, food or sleep, we 
were not feeling any too frisky—and 
yet Pat jumped over logs and climbed 
thru brush without complaint. 

It was 10 o’clock before we sue- 
ceeded in getting an answer to our 
signals, and nearly 11 before we were 
found. But the strange part of the 
whole thing was that after we had 
been located the guide got lost three 
times while trying to lead the way 
back. The first time he did not rea- 
lize he was lost until we ran into the 
north lake, which was in the direct 
opposite direction from camp. So it 
was about 1 o’clock before we landed 
safely out of the forest and sat down 
to the finest meal we had ever eaten, 
as the rancher’s wife spared nothing 
to satisfy the craving appetites of the 
lost hunters. 

It might be well to say right here 
that when a hunter tells you he has 
never been lost in the timber, it is safe 
to wager that he has never done muce! 
hunting in the woods. 

Our party returned empty handed 
to Seattle that evening, and the next 
night Pat and I took passage for Van- 
eouver, British Columbia, where a real 
hunt for mountain goats had been 
planned. But, as Kipling says, that’s 
another story. 





THE STORY OF TWO GIRLS 


(BY ONE OF THEM) 


ALBERTA CLAIRE, “THE GIRL FROM WYOMING" 


GLADYS HARDY, “THE OUTDOOR LIFE GIRL.” 


We onowiigs we allus was strays at 
eart; 

A-roaming all over the bloomin’ chart 

An’ a-mixin’ with herds of a hundred kinds, 

The sort that a maverick critter finds. 

Wherever we chance to take a stand 

They sure pipe us off by our Western brand. 


We never met, but thru a mutual ac- 
quaintance we heard of each other; and 
because Gladys Hardy was just start- 
ing out to ride horseback from Spo- 
kane, Wash., to San Francisco, and I 
had toured eighteen of the United 


States on the back of a 
buckskin cow pony during 
1911 and 1912, we were 
quite naturally interested 
in each other. 

So we each wrote the 
other a letter, and, strange 
coincidence of fate, the let- 
ters crossed, which appar- 
ently sealed the friend- 
ship, for such we decided 
it should be, genuine 
Western comradeship be- 
cause we have so much in 
common. 

A love of God’s own 
out-of-doors and of Na- 
ture, rugged and rough in 
the great mountain re- 
gions, or stretching out in 
seemingly never-ending 
space on the vast plains 
and deserts, or perhaps 
gentle and placid in. the 
hills and valleys, but al- 
ways carrying her lesson 
of life. 

And to me life always 
seems like climbing the 
high mountain peaks. 
There are long, steep 
slopes, deep, dark cafions 
with narrow, dangerous 
trails, level, monotonous 
mesas. To some the effort 
to reach the top is heart-breaking, but 
the crest of success is very sweet and 
well worth the hard climb. 

A horse and a dog are Gladys’ com- 
panions, as they are mine; we are both 
filled with a roving restlessness and a 
desire to see new lands and dip into 
that most fascinating of all studies— 
human nature. 

When the sordid, prosaic, common- 


place side of life begins to draw us 
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into the force of its tide our refuge is 
the out-of-doors; the call of the wild 
I think it must be, for Gladys Hardy 
says she feels like the dog in Jack Lon- 
don’s book when the trail calls to her, 
and I have long known the irresistible 
call that sounds thru the voice of the 
wind in a winter’s storm or the gurg- 
ling song of a creek in summer. 

I’ve been guilty of smothering many 
a yawn while the pink tea society dis- 
eussed Mrs. Dosenfetchit’s new bonnet, 
but like Mr. Chauncey Thomas, whose 
eamp-fire talks are one of my chief de- 
lights, I never weary of Mother Nature 
or wondering about the shooting stars! 

Our friendship was still very young 
when I asked Gladys to describe her 
appearance—isn’t that the woman of 
it? 

She told me she was fair, but at that 
particular time the sun had burned her 
face unmercifully and left a blister on 
her nose, which didn’t add to her at- 
tractions at all! 

And then she added that she wasn’t 
pretty, but she has mailed me a number 
of pictures at different times and I’ve 
decided that last remark was merely 
modesty. 

She gave her height as a little over 
five feet and her weight in proportion 
and knowing that the outdoors is a 
sure prescription for health, also that 
it teaches us to be practical and self- 
reliant, it’s a safe bet she is all three. 

We have both rolled up in a blanket 
and gone to sleep in the flicker of the 
camp fire, where thé wonderful still. 
ness hemmed us in and only God knew 
how far away were all other human 
beings. 

So we have come to know and love 
the vast stretches bounded only by the 
sunrise and sunset and to absorb a 
courage such as was. born of pioneer 
stock. 

What do I look like? Oh, yes, par- 
don me, I was sort of forgetting that! 

Well, now, I’ll just repeat the de- 
scription given by the cowpuncher 
from whom I won my bald face pony 
(by ‘‘riding him and staying on’’). 
‘“*She’s four feet eleven inches of dog- 
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gone nerve, fellers, an’ she tips the 
scales at ninety-six pounds—she’s got 
a lot a black hair an’ when them brown 
eyes a her’s snap fire (which they do 
at times!) look out, ’cause she’s on the 
war path. 

*‘She ain’t what yuh’d call pretty 
a-tall, but when yuh know her yuh fer- 
git about that. 

*‘T’ve knowed her since she was 
knee-high to a grass-hopper, an’ ’fore 
they sent her to Europe to school she 
was the dog-gonest, cussingest kid as 
ever sat on a corral fence.’’ 

That’s pretty much truth. I might 
offer some explanation of the last accu- 
sation, but I won’t; my friends don’t 
need it and my enemies wouldn’t be- 
lieve it, anyway. 

Gladys Hardy was born in Divide, 
Colo., a small town in the Pike’s Peak 
region. I was born in England, in the 
country made famous by Dickens in his 
Pickwick Papers, and we have both 
lived ‘‘most everywhere,’’ tho my 
childhood was spent between a big 
Western ranch and the ocean liner of 
which my father was captain. 

Gladys makes no secret of the fact 
that she is ‘‘old enough to vote’’ (so 
she expresses it), but admits she never 
has, doesn’t even know when woman 
suffrage was granted in the State of 
Washington, which is now her home, 
and tho she didn’t say it in so many 
words, the fact glared oyt at me from 
between the lines in a t independ- 
ent manner—she doesn’t care, either! 

How that will delight the hearts of 
Englishmen and antis. Yes, indeed, I 
am proud of the fact that I was able 
to cast my vote in favor of that splen- 
did specimen of American manhood at 
present inhabiting the White House at 
Washington, for we women of Wyom- 
ing inherit suffrage, it was granted 
in 1868. 

Then Gladys says her favorite pas- 
time is ‘‘loafing,’’ tho she likes to read 
and sew, and for her favorite occupa- 
tion she gives ‘‘traveling.”’ 

Somehow I always designated my 
world-wide travels as my favorite pas- 
time, and my favorite occupation any- 
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thing which taxes my mental powers | 


to the utmost, for nothing equals the 
joy of putting salt on the tail of an 
idea. “ 

I love to study and to read deep 
books, but to sew only when necessity 
commands! 

In the matter of dress we meet on 
the same footing, ‘‘neat and plain, with 
no pretense to show, yet of quality the 
best our bank rolls will permit.’’ 

My question as to her greatest am- 
bition in life received a splendid an- 
swer from thishappy Outdoor Life Girl, 
‘*to do the good I was put here on 
earth to do.’’ So long as she strives to 
live up to that ambition her life will 
never be dark or dreary, for every- 
thing we give comes back to us in kind; 
thus if we give out love and good will 
those same will return to us. 

Even as a little child this love of the 
out-of-doors held sway in Gladys 
Hardy’s heart; she ‘‘played hookey’’ 
from school to wander thru the woods 
alone, preferring Nature’s lesson to the 
others, and the people she has always 
wanted for her friends are those who 
know and love Nature. 

Gladys prefers men for her friends: 
she isn’t what could be truthfully 
termed a booster for our sex! 

She’s a young lady with many ad- 
mirers and some few broken engage- 
ments shining out of the past, which 
she says were broken because she dis- 
covered she ‘‘wasn’t really in love.’’ 

If more girls had the courage of their 
convictions the divorce courts would 
undoubtedly have fewer cases. 

But Gladys is waiting for her ‘‘ideal 
man,’’ and he must be an outdoor fel- 
low, a regular pal as well as her hus- 
band. She has met just one who 








by 
ALBERTA CLAIRE, “THE GIRL FROM 
WYOMING.” 


‘‘almost’’ reached the ideal standard 
since she started out in search of ad- 
venture, but there’s still a chance for 
the boys who want to qualify. 

It was this almost ideal man who 
supplied her most exciting adventure 
so far, but that’s her own story which 
she’ll no doubt tell some day for your 
approval, and. when she does you'll 
quite likely say it was somewhat un- 
conventional, but what did that mat. 
ter? Mrs. Grundy was some few miles 
away and the gossips were not there 
to criticize. 





“Sometimes it seems to me I must 
Just quit the city’s din and dust 

And get out where the sky is blue, 
And say, how does it seem to you?” 





ARTIFICIAL PROPAGATION OF FISH 
“. G. H. THOMSON 


Many people have the idea that the 
science of artificial hatching of fish 
eggs is of recent date, but this is a mis- 
take, for the records show that as far 
as our knowledge of the Chinese dates 
back, feeundated fish eggs have been 
used as an article of traffic. 

The Romans brought in fish culture 
to a great extent to supply their tables 
with fish. After the downfall of the 
Roman empire the art seemed to fall 
into disuse, until the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when, according to M. Jourard 
Reinne, diseovered the art of breeding 
fish in water boxes,-and this is the 
first record of expressing eggs from 
fish for artificial use. 

The first discoverer in Europe of 
artificial spawning was Jacobi, a Ger- 
man naturalist, in the year of 1763. 

In 1836 a Mr. Shaw took up the work 
in England, and a Mr. Young of Inver- 
shin in 1841. 

In 1842 Messrs. Gehim and Remy are 
accredited with being the first to take 
up the art in France. 

Dr. Theodatus Garlick of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is credited with being the first to 
take up the work in America, in 1854. 
After this others took up the art 
until it was brought to the no- 
tice of the United States govern- 
ment, but they took no _ active 
steps in the work until 1871, 
when Spencer F. Baird was appointed 
the Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Fisheries, he holding the office until 
1887, when the Hon. George Brown 
Good filled the office for one year. He 
was succeeded by Marshall McDonald, 
who carried on the work until the year 
of 1895, when another change was 
made and John T. Price was appointed 
to fill the office, holding the place un- 
til 1898, when he stepped out and 
George N. Bowers was commissioned as 
the head of the Bureau of Fisheries, he 
holding the office until 1913, when he 
resigned and Dr. Hugh M. Smith, who 


is the present commissioner, was ap- 
pointed, 

Colorado took up the work and built 
its first fish hatchery in the year 1882, 
which is known as the Denver hatchery 
and is located about nine miles north 
of Denver on the Brighton road. 

Since this time the state has built 
eight different hatcheries, and is oper- 
ating several others, one of which is 
the Estes Park Hatchery, which was 
built by the Estes Park Protective and 
Improvement Association in the year 
of 1907. 

All of these hatcheries are operated 
by the state for the express purpose 
of stocking the streams with fish that 
are suitable for our mountain streams, 
and by experimenting it has been found 
that the black-spotted (our native) 
trout, with the rainbow and the East- 
ern brook trout are the most suitable 
for our streams. 

The rainbow trout are a native of 
California and Oregon, while the East- 
ern brook trout are a native of the 
New England states, but thru artificial 
propagation they have both been 
brought here and do well in our 
streams. All three varieties are classed 
as game fish, and the sportsman surely 
finds them so when he tries to catch 


them. 
THE AGE OF FISH. 


The question has often been asked, 
what is the age of fish, some having 
an idea that fish are of short life. It 
is a matter of record that fish have 
been marked and passed down from 
generation to generation for 150 years. 
Trout have been fed by one party for 
twenty-five years. 


THE SPAWNING SEASON OF TROUT. 


Each variety of the trout have their 
separate time for spawning. The black- 
spotted trout spawn in June and July. 
As the water warms up and the ice dis- 
appears this variety is found the high- 
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est up on our streams where the water 
is the swiftest and the coldest. 

The spawning season of the Eastern 
brook trout is in October and Novem- 
ber, as the weather becomes colder, and 
they, as a rule, are lower down on the 
streams than the black spotted. 

The rainbow trout have their spawn- 
ing season in April and May, and are 
lower down on the streams than either 
- of the other varieties, unless they are 
held in lakes at a high altitude, when 
they spawn at the same time as the 
black-spotted trout, but having them 
spawn at different seasons of the year 
the hatcheries are kept in operation the 
entire year. 

It is an impossibility to separate the 
eggs of the fish from the gravel after 
she has deposited them, as Nature pro- 
vided that she should do, so that in 
artificial propagation we have to catch 
the fish and strip her of her eggs, and 
then the male fish has to be handled 
in the same manner in order to fertilize 
the eggs, but this handling is done with- 
out injury to the fish, so that they are 
returned to the streams. : 

As the eggs are stripped from the 
female fish, there is a cavity in the side 
of each egg for the receiving of the 
germ of the male fish, so that after the 
male fish has been handled onto the 
eggs of the female, they (the eggs) are 
carefully stirred with a feather so that 
they come in contact with the milt of 
the male, and are left to stand for 
fifteen or twenty minutes, when they 
are washed, removing all foreign mat- 
ter; they then are packed in wet moss 
and placed in cases, when they are sent 
to the different hatcheries, where they 
start on their incubation. The eggs are 
classed as green eggs at this stage. 

The cases for shipping green eggs are 
made to hold about 160,000 eggs. There 
are four trays to the case to hold the 
eggs, with an ice tray at the top of the 
case to carry ice for keeping the eggs 
at a regular temperature while in tran- 
sit, and also to keep them moist. 

As they are received at the hatchery 
their temperature is taken, and if it is 
found that it does not agree with the 
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temperature of the water in the hatch 
ing trough they are gradually brought 
to the same temperature, when they are 
taken out of the trays that they are 
shipped in and placed on the hatching 
trays, which are made to set about one- 
inch from the bottom of the 
trough, so that there is a circulation of 
water above and below the eggs. Under 
a temperature of 46 degrees it will take 
the eggs forty days to hatch out. The 
flowing of the water keeps the life in 
the eggs while the temperature gov- 
erns the time of hatching. At 58 de- 
grees of coldness it will take the eggs 
fifteen days to hatch out, but will give 
a sickly fish, and deformities. Again 
at 38 degrees of coldness it will take 
them 130 days to hatch out and again 
give sickly fish, so that from 44 to 48 
degrees of coldness will give the best 
results and the stronger fish. 

In the operating of a hatchery it is 
necessary to use spring water, where 
the temperature is regular the year 
round. 

A regular temperature of water is 
absolutely necessary in order to have a 
successful hatching and strong fish. Tv 
subject the eggs to a sudden change of 
temperature of 10 degrees in the water, 
after the eye of the fish can be seen 
in the egg, will cause the fish to break 
thru the shell head first instead of taii 
first, as Nature has provided that they 
should do. 

When the tail breaks thru the shell 
first the vitality of the fish _manipulat- 
ing the tail breaks the shell so that the 
head slips out and then the yoke and 
they hatch as strong fish, but if the 
head should break out first there is not 
vitality enough in the fish to break the 
shell and the fish will die of strangu- 
lation by the thousands, and the hatch- 
ing trough will look like popcorn that 
has just started to pop and then has 
stopped. A sudden change of the tem- 
perature of the water will cause this 
trouble, so that it can be readily seen 
that if we had to depend upon the at- 
mospheric conditions for the tempera- 
ture of water we would never know 
when the eggs would hatch. 
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After the fish hatches out Nature has 
provided each fish with a sack, or 
yoke, of nourishment upon which it 
lives by absorption, and under a tem- 
perature of water at 46 degrees this 
nourishment will last the fish thirty 
days. The fish takes no nourishment 
thru the mouth while passing thru this 
stage, and as the yoke absorbs it be- 
comes the under portion or digestive 
organs of the fish, and under a glass 
during this stage you can see the heart 
beat of the fish, and the circulation 
thru the yoke sack. 

The fish have to be protected from 
the light while passing thru the ab- 
sorption stage, so that we have to keep 
the hatching troughs covered to pro- 
tect them even from the light of the 
windows. 

When the fish have absorbed the 
nourishment that Nature has provided 
them with, it rises from the bottom of 
the hatching trough, and begins to 
swim jlike fish, and always adjusts 
mre with its head upstream, so that 
as We begin to feed the fish we always 
feed the upper end of the trough first, 

nd soon down to the lower end, and 
ih this way the water carries the nour- 
ishment to the fish. 
ter the fish reach the stage where 
we have to feed them, if the stream is 
ready for them, they are better in the 
stream than they are in the hatching 
trough, for they are constantly grow- 
ing/and demand more water than can 
in the hatchery. Great 
care\and Judgment should be used in 
the placing of the fish into the streams, 
and give them the shallow water and 
the quiet water along the banks of the 
streams, where they can adjust them- 
selves to the streams. 

The beaver dams are Nature’s nat- 
ural nursery ponds for the small fish, 
and where it is possible they should be 
utilized for stocking and for the plac- 
ing out of the small fish. Where they 
cannot be used, ponds should be con- 
structed for the placing of the fish and 
by so doing we will have better results 
from our hatcheries and our streams 
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will produce more fish for the money 
expended. 

We speak of the cannibalistic nature 
of the fish. All of our game fish are 
cannibals; one will live on the other 
fish of the same age in the hatching 
trough. One will outgrow the other, 
and the larger one will devour the 
smaller one. A twelve-inch trout will 
swallow a seven-inch one, and a seven- 
inch one will take a four-inch fish. 

It can readily be seen that if it were 
not for the artificial propagation of 
fish, and the stocking of our streams, 
it would be only a short time before 
there would be no fish in our streams, 
either for the sportsman’s or for com- 
mercial purposes. 

From the time that our trout deposits 
her eggs in the gravel as Nature has 
provided that she should do, to the 
time that the fish hatches and passes 
thru the absorption stage where they 
rise to take food, the very best author- 
ity will give us only 3 per cent or a 
loss of 97 per cent, while with ordinary 
care in passing thru the hatchery we 
will place into the streams 75 per cent, 
giving us in our work of assisting Na- 
ture 72 per cent. This pertains to our 
trout. 

According to the government reports 
in the handling of the white fish of 
the Great Lakes for commercial pur. 
poses, a ten-pound fish will deliver 
anywhere from 35,000 to 60,000 eggs 
each, and in Nature out of 35,000 eggs 
there would be only eleven matured 
fish ; but with the assistance of the gov- 
ernment in the handling of the 35,000 
eggs they will return to the Great 
Lakes 25,000 fish, so that for commer- 
cial purposes we have to resort to arti- 
ficial propagation or our lakes would 
be depleted of fish. 

When we have to go to all of this 
work and expense, and time and 
trouble to keep our waters stocked 
with fish, both for the sportsman and 
also for commercial purposes, be care- 
ful of the under-size fish that have to 
be returned to the streams, and return 
them back with as little injury to the 
fish as possible. 
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It may be thru ignorance on the part 
of some, and a matter of don’t care on 
the part of others, but the true sports- 
man will always handle the under-size 
fish so that if possible he will survive 
after being returned to the streams. 
This can only be done *by moisten- 
ing the hand before grasping the 
fish in removing it from the hook. The 
dry hand removes Nature’s protection, 
or the slime, from the back of the 
fish, and when this is done and they 
are returned to the streams it will be 
only a question of time when they will 
die of fungus. 

Under our game laws a size limit 
of seven inches is set, but no in- 
structions are mentioned as to the 
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handling of the fish in order to protect 
them. Even from a humane stand- 
point we ought to do all in our power 
to cause as little suffering as possible. 

We protect our birds and our game, 
also the trees on the mountain sides, 
but are we protecting our fish? There 
is just as much beauty in the fish in 
our streams as there is in the bird life 
if we only will stop and investigate 
their beauty, and there is no life more 
graceful. It has been held by some 
that fish have no sense of intelligence, 
but I have found that they have far 
more sense of intelligence than many 
of the fishermen who try to catch 
them. 





Out Fishin’ 


A feller isn’t thinkin’ mean, - 


Out fishin’; 


His thoughts are mostly good and clean, 


Out fishin’; 


He doesn't knock his fellow men, 
Or harbor any grudges then; 
A fellow’s at his finest, when 


Out fishin’; 


The rich are comrades to the poor 


Out fishin’; 


All brothers to the common lure, 


Out fishin’; 


The urchin with the pin and string 
Can chum with millionaire an’ king; 
Vain pride is a forgotten thing 


Out fishin’, 


A feller gets a chance to dream, 
Out fishin’; 
He learns the beauties of a stream, 
Out fishin’; 
An’ he can wash his soul in air 
That isn’t foul with selfish care, 
An’ relish plain and simple fare 
Out fishin’; 
A feller has no time fer hate, 
Out fishin’; 
He isn’t eager to be great, 
Out fishin’; 
He isn’t thinkin’ thoughts of self, 
Or goods stacked high upon a shelf, 
But he is always just himself, 
Out fishin’. 


A feller’s glad to be a friend, 
Out fishin’; 
A helpin’ hand he’ll always lend, 
Out fishin’; 
The brotherhood of rod an’ line 
An’ sky and stream is always fine; 
Men come real close to God’s design, 
Out fishin’; 
A feller isn't plottin’ schemes, 
Out fishin’; 
He’s only busy with his dreams, 
Out fishin’; 
His livery is a coat of tan, 
His creed: To do the best he can; 
A feller’s always mostly man, 
Out fishin’. 
M. J. WEBB. 
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No. 47—Bread from Stones 


A mountain, a hill, a rock, a boulder, a 
stone, a grain of sand, and a speck of dust 
all mean the same thing, except as to size. 
In other words, the point of view. Or we 
might say, the distance. A speck of dust on 
the lens of the eye looks to be as large as 
a mountain miles away, and the largest 
mountain, viewed from the moon, looks like 
a speck of dust, To the ant, doubtiessiy, a 
boulder is a mountain, and a handful of 
sand is a hill of boulders. 

But here I am not talking to ants, and to 
but few aunts, so we will use the above 
terms as generally understood. “Rock,” I 
suppose, is the mother term, and all the 
words imply that the various sizes of rock 
exist in their natural form, but “stone” often 
means any size rock after it has been re- 
shaped by man, and to some extent “dust” 
means the same thing. By this I mean that 
“stone” and “dust’ often mean artificial prod- 
ucts, while all the other words mean various 
sizes of rocks in their native state. So 
when the boy “throws @ rock” he is right, 
in one sense of the word at least. Purists 
please notice. They can throw stones if 
they want to. But before beginning it might 
be well to recall a certain classical remark 
about casting the first stone, which applies 
to purists in grammar as well as to purists 
in virtue. And I might remark that the 
boy is usually the better shot. 

Not long ago I was going thru a certain 
exhibition. There on the floor was a pile of 
red stones, and they were heavy. 

“There is the second step in civilization,” 
I told my friend. 

“What was the first?” 

“Fire. The two gave us iron.” It was 
iron ore. And everywhere I looked was the 
offspring of that pile of red heap of iron 
stone. The whirring wheels, the nails that 
held the timbers together, the electric light 
—via the spinning dynamos—the watch in 
my pocket and the mighty arch of the roof, 
all came from that heap of sullen red. 

“How about the moral sense?” asked my 
friend. 

“Has a hungry, freezing, hunted man any 
moral sense? Give him fire and iron, that 
means comfort and safety, and from that 
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comes all the rest. Take fire and iron from 
the moralist, the humanitarian, the artist, 
and what have you left? A caveman, a wild 
animal, fighting his fellow wild animals 
with a club, or a stone ax. Man had better 
make -his altars of iron ore rather than of 
marble.... ” 

“Let’s go to dinner, interrupted my com- 
panion, which struck me as a very sensible 
suggestion. We went. 

“What kind of a fox trot or double fling 
in civilization is this?” he asked, as he cut 
into the sirloin. 

“Next to the top,” I replied. 

“Next? I fancied that an epicure like 
you would put it first?” he grinned. 

“On the contrary, I prefer to put it down. 
The last step is the cigar. Machiavelli was 
a child and his ‘Prince’ might better be 
called ‘The Obvious,’ yet Machiavelli and 
Nietzsche are the only two men who ever 
told the truth about politics. International 
Politics, you know, is called ‘diplomacy’— 
but ’tis all the same breed. But Epicurus 
knew what he was doing. He is famous 
for inventing that wise bromide that ‘Any 
one can go the limit.’ and also—the same 
thing in different words, of course—that ‘A 
vice is a virtue carried to the extreme.’ 

“That is why you are ‘moderate in all 
things’—including your virtues?” interposed 
the friend, as he helped himself to the last 
of the hashed brown. “But what has all 
that to do with the stairway of civilization? 
Did Epicurus eat iron ore?” 

“He did. The red of this steak, the 
blood that made the bovine muscle where- 
from came this steak; in fact, the very ani- 
mal itself would have been impossible ex- 
cept for iron ore. But no animal can digest 
iron directly, not even man, and man eats 
almost everything, more in variety than 
any other animal. See this bread? There 
is where the steer got his iron, and we get 
our iron from the steer and also from the 
bread, the plant. Epicurus....” 

“Who did he lick?” My friend reads the 
sporting page. I am a man of great pa- 
tience, so selected irony for my weapon, 
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especially as he had the carving knife. 

“Epicurus, my dear sir, in addition to 
inventing the two wise sayings I’ve just 
quoted, also patented the system of not 
overdoing things. ‘Don’t overplay your 
hand,’ is the way he expressed the idea. 
In other words, when a man is so thin that 
he can’t tell a backache from a bellyache. 
Epicurus tells him how to insert a partition 
_ of food between the two aches and elimi- 
nate both, instead of turning the whole 
thing into stomachache, An epicure eats 
not ‘for its own sake, but merely to form a 
proper taste for a good cigar.” 

“Then grub is but a gastronomical back- 
ground for a smoke?” And my friend rolled 
one over the linen to me. 

“Exactly.” 

“But how about the flavor of cigars? Any 
concealed crowbars in them?” he puffed, 
and held the match to mine. 

“All comes from the ground. Depends 
entirely on what kind of soil the various 
tobaccos are raised in—or ‘on’—if you prefer 
the word. Even in the same soil, if you 
change the manure you change _ the 
plant. . m 

“Oh, now, say! 
| 

“I refer to mineral manure,” I replied 
with dignity. “Smashed-up rocks; not the 
discard from the stables. I ran across a lit- 
tle book the other day that interested me 
greatly. Called ‘Bread From Stones,’ and 
by a German, as you might suppose. Julius 
Hensel his name is, or was, for he is dead 
now. This little book is but a short outline 
translation of his longer works in the Ger- 
man on fertilization. How much there is in 
his idea I don’t know, but it listens well. 

“The idea is that Nature invented fer- 
tilizer by grinding up the stones, mostly 
those of granite, gneiss and porphyry, and 
that these three rocks contain practically 
every chemical needed by plant life. He 
claims that granite contains about 1 per 
cent_of phosphoric acid, and that is com- 
monly supposed to be the element in the 
soil that is hardest to replace. 

“I have read many times that all the 
phosphorus in the soil came originally from 
the sea in this manner: That certain little 
animals or plants got the phosphorus from 
the sea water, that this small form of life 
was eaten by the larger fishes, and that 
then sea birds ate the fishes, and that in 
turn the sea birds, roosting in vast swarms 
for ages built up great beds of bird drop- 
pings, and herein was almost all the pros- 
phoric acid to be had for fertilization This 
is said by some to have been the origin of 
certain deposits of phosphoric acid rock in 
this country, that the government has with- 
drawn from private entry for the sake of 
cheap fertilizer for the generations yet to 
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come. It is even said that none of this 
rock should be shipped from the country; 
that we need, or in time will need, all of it 
in the United States for our own fields. 

“Now, if Hensel is right, and if we have 
only to grind rocks to powder and spread it 
on our fields, then his discovery equals in 
ultimate importance anything that Edison 
or Burbank has done. 

“T do not mean that this ground rock is 
used for phosphoric acid alone, but also for 
potash, soda, and other mineral elements 
the plants need. The idea is not wholly 
new, as man has used lime for ages, if not 
to enrich his fields, at least to make the 
yield more in fewer croppings. ‘Lime makes 
the father rich and the son poor’ is an old 
saying, born of bitter experience. 

“But this mineral manure of Hensel’s is 
not to rob the field, but to improve it by 
adding every necessary element. And what 
is of equal importance, by not adding un- 
desirable elements. He claims that many 
of our plant, and even of our animal and 
human ills, arise from decaying vegetable 
and animal refuse used as manure. They 
contain various elements of plant food, but 
he claims that such elements act on the 
plants much as whisky acts on man—as a 
stimulant rather than a food—hence the un- 
healthy results. 

“We know that food changes the flavor 
of various plants, such as this cigar you 
gave me, or of meats, such as the differ- 
ence between two wild ducks of the same 
breed, mallards, for instance; if one has 
lived on wild celery and the other on fish 
along the sea coast. One is delicious: the 
other is uneatable. Same bird, the only dif- 
ference is in the food consumed. And ma- 
nure is the food of the plant. I see no rea- 
son why such differences should not come 
out in the plant as in the mallards. 

“If Hensel is right, then in our mountains 
we have an eternal supply of fertilizer, for 
they are made mostly of granite, and all 
other rocks are inexhaustible, of course. 
Their hardness, Hensel has pointed out, is 
easily overcome by heat, as we all know 
that the hardest granite cannot stand even 
a moderate heat for any length of time 
without crumbling. In short, treat granite, 
gneiss and porphyry as you do limestone to 
get quick lime and you have the best of 
Nature’s fertilizers. How true it all is I 
know not, but the idea is too valuable to be 
ignored. 

“We have fairly good proof that alumi- 
num was discovered in the time of the 
Roman, but ’tis only within the past two 
decades that we have begun to use that 
white metal, And one-twelfth of the sur- 
face of the earth is of aluminum; that is 
of clay. Aluminum is but melted clay, to 
speak loosely. 
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“Now, the story goes—and ’tis as true, 
probably, as nine out of ten of the ‘lies 
agreed upon’ in history—that a man came 
before the Roman Emperor, Trajan, I think 
it was, but am not suré, and showed the 
ruler a ‘silver cup of very light weight that 
he said he had made from earth.’ They all 
thought it was silver, of course, as a new 
metal was then an unheard of thing. The 
man offered to turn over the secret to the 
Emperor if the Emperor would make the 
man a Roman noble and give him a high 
place in the Roman empire, and that thus 
they two would have control of unlimited 
wealth in silver, 

“The Emperor asked, ‘How many men 
know this secret?’ and the man replied, 
‘Only I know it.’ ‘Take his head off,’ or- 
dered the Emperor. And added, ‘I don’t 
want to know the secret, as that would de- 
stroy the value of all the silver, hence of all 
the coin, in the world.’ If the story is true, 
then the Emperor’s childish conception of 
economics and his vigorous methods of gov: 
ernment, probably delayed the advancement 
of the world by centuries. Think of what 
might have been if aluminum had been 
known to man since the Romans. 

“Then there is Mendel. That obscure 
Austrian monk and his little backyard gar- 
den of sweet peas was forgotten for a cen- 
tury. Of late Burbank has taken up that 
monk’s discoveries, and you know the re- 
sult. The horse developed in America, and 
then for some change of surroundings, died 
out, He came again with the Spaniard, four 
centuries ago, but is not yet indigenous to 
this country. 

“In three or four generations the best of 
blooded stock begins to go backward, and 
we have to import new blood from over 
the water if we would hold our thorobred 
strain. With wheat it is the same. We 
must constantly get new wheat from Tur- 
key or Asia Minor, the home of the wheat 
plant, or our grain runs out to a mere 
headless grass, But Mendel, the discoverer, 
and Burbank, the practical man, now have 
the key, probably, to all this. 

“And may not this man Hensel be like 
unto them—to Mendel and the man with 
the aluminum cup before the Roman Em- 
peror? Such a simple thing as irrigation 
practically died out among the white races 
till revived only of late in America. But 
irrigation is the oldest form of farming 
known. We may yet not only water, but 
also fertilize our field from the hills. 

“If Hensel is right, or anywhere near 
right, then there is hope for the abandoned 
farms of New England in their stone fences. 
‘Tis a common saying there that ‘apple 
trees do better in rocky ground. A New 
England ‘farm’ is only a spear of grass be- 
tween two stones, anyway, compared to the 
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fat acres of the Mississippi watershed. Ar 
tificial fertilizers have been a failure on 
that worn-out soil, and the whole country 
has degenerated. 

“And I’ve always had a great admiration 
for the New Englander, especially for the 
New England mothers. They had to stand 
all that the Pilgrim fathers did, and besides 
that, they had to endure the Pilgrim 
fathers, : ° 

“The New England as known to our 
school histories is no more, The stern and 
rock-bound coast has come in over the land 
to the summit of the Berkshire Hills, and 
beyond. Great reaches of the Ohio Valley 
will not raise cockle burrs where once it 
produced thirty and forty bushels of wheat 
to the acre, 

“Rotation of crops is not enough; stable 
manure is not enough, for if we take from 
the soil we must give to the soil. A farm 
is a factory, the fertilizer and the water are 
the raw material, the wind and the sun is 
your power, and the crop is the finished 
product. When you run out of raw mate- 
rial your factory stops, be that factory un- 
der a roof, or under the open sky, and you 
call it ‘a farm.’ Naming a thing does not 
change its nature. Pass the bread.” 

“Wouldn’t you rather have a _ stone?” 
asked my friend, thoughtfully. “Now, see 
here; the next time I put a good dinner 
into you I want to know in advance what 
it ig going to crowd out of your system. 
I’ve heard of young Edison’s scheme to 
make bricks out of snow, of extracting sun- 
shine from cucumbers, of taking a nest of 
rats and some cats, and by feeding the rat 
meat to the cats and the cat meat to the 
rats, thus to produce a great fur farm. I 
have also heard of the famous goose farm 
in Wall Street, but your scheme to sell cob- 
blestones for loaves of bread goes all that 
one better. You might submit it to one of 
the warring nations, however. Potato 
bread is something on the same order, I 
understand. But I’ve got a better scheme. 
Why not get your friend the monk to invent 
a square pea so that I can eat peas with a 
fork and be polite without swearing? Prob- 
ably if you fertilize the field with square 
stones it will grow square peas... . ” 

That ended it. We went out and had the 
posterior decoration of a Knickerbocker 
rooster, otherwise known as “a Manhattan.” 

Still, we often jest in earnest. And the 
old reproach, “I asked for bread and ye 
gave me a stone,” may contain an unknown 
truth. And the truth is none the less the 
truth, tho it be put jocosely. It is a hard 
old world, and you have to make your own 
fun in it, and the value of a written thing 
is often not so much in what you say as in 
how you say it. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, writes for Outdoor 


Life exclusively He will gladly 


answer any questions possible on the'subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend 
his aid to the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angling sportsmanship, to which 


cause this department is devoted. 








Anglers’ Fireside 


Letter No. 182.— Tagging Trout. 


Editor Angling Department:—The San 
Francisco Fly Casting Club has taken up a 
conservation line of work which we believe 
will prove exceedingly effective and be the 
means of accomplishing much toward build- 
ing up the fishing in the Truckee River in 
this state. We have two fine ponds 40 x 80 
feet on our grounds, containing about 100,- 
000 fry, which we will probably plant in the 
river during December. These fry we have 
been given by the Fish Commission of Cal- 
ifornia. 

The writer would like to tag, if possible, 
at least a thousand of our fish, to see where 
and when our plantings may be caught in 
future years. I have used every endeavor 
to ascertain from those who apparently 
know some quick, easy method of tagging 
fish that will be about four or five inches 
in December, but so far I have obtained no 
satisfactory information. 

I am, therefore, writing you today to in- 
quire if you could favor me with the infor- 
mation above requested. We do not wish 
to mark the fish by cutting the fins, pre- 
ferring to attach some form of a metal ring 


or tag. What can you suggest?—F. J. C., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Upon receipt of your letter we referred 
the same to S. E. Land, superintendent of 
State Fish Hatcheries, Denver, who replied 
as follows: “You can use zinc metal ring 
tag, by punching a smal] hole in upper gill 
cover, slip thin copper wire thru hole in 
zinc tag and have date of same stamped on 
the ring and fasten by wire on fishes’ gill- 
cover. Size of ring should not be larger 
than % inch in diameter, and smaller would 
be better; thin zinc metal will last three 
or four years, and will not hurt the fish or 
get loose from place. Ring tag must swing 
loose from gill-cover. This method I have 
used with success on a three-year test, with 
five and six-inch rainbow trout.”—0O. W. 8S. 


Letter No. 183.—Salmon Trout and Ling. 


Editor Angling Department:—Kindly let 
me know how to capture salmon trout: 
what bait to use and whether or not they 
will bite on spoons. What kind of bait 
shall I use for ling?—A. C. G., Wasco, Neb. 

If by “salmon trout” you mean the so- 
called Pacific salmon, I would say that the 
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A few from White River, Colo., caught by Frank L. Blackstone, Grand Junction, Colo. 


favorite ‘bait is salmon eggs or roe, than 
which there is no more attractive bait. See 
article in April Outdoor Life; also Letter 
No. 138, September. The fish are certainly 
caught with trolling spoon, the lure being 
more and more resorted to as its merits are 
becoming known, It is possible that. you 
‘mean some other fish, even rainbow, for 
they are so designated in some localities. 
I can give you no information relative to 
the capturing of ling, or as the fish is called 
in the Great Lake Region—‘‘Lawvyer’—and 
in other localities, “burbot.” Furthermore, 
I do not understand why you desire to cap- 
ture them. Are regarded unfit for food. If 
they bite at all, would suggest live min- 
nows as being the most likely to prove at- 
tractive to them. Of all disgusting and 
evil-appearing fishes, I think lawyers “take 
the cake.”—O. W. 8S. 


Letter No. 184.—The Fly-Tyer’s Vise. 
LETTER NO. 1. 


Editor Angling Department:—In looking 
over your November issue I note under 
heading “Anglers’ Fireside” Letter No. 149, 
H. L. M., Meredith, Colo., that the writer is 
anxious to obtain a fly-tyer’s vise, and hav- 
ing experienced a great deal of difficulty 
myself in getting just what I thought the 
height of perfection in this tool, feel that I 
should volunteer the information to our 
friend. 

I am quite sure that if H. L. M. will write 
Mr. W. S. Robinson, 703 South California 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill.. who made the vise I 
now own, he will be able to purchase one 
from him at from $8 to $10, and I wish also 
to say that they are worth five times the 
money; in fact, mine is not for sale at $50. 

Mr. Robinson is an expert mechanic, and 
if our friend is fortunate enough to be able 
to purchase a vise from him, he can rest 
assured that he has the best obtainable on 
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the market in this line—J. M. S., Chicago. 
LETTER NO. 2. 


Some forty years ago the vise for fly- 
tying was not so much in use as the pres- 
ent time, tho some tyers used them. Prob- 
ably the late James Ogden was one-of the 
first professional tyers to advocate their 
use. H. S. Hall was an ardent admirer of 
them in the early ’80s. In 1884 I purchased 
my first vise from a maker who had an ex- 
hibit at the fisheries the previous year; it 
cost me about 14 shillings—nearly $4. Two 
years ago when I sold it it showed but little 
signs of wear and was practically good as 
new. When purchased the jaws were prob- 
ably % inch wide by ™% of an inch thick. 
This was rather too much for easy manipu- 
lation. Bevelling the jaws on three sides 
remedied this to a great extent; a further 
improvement was made by bending the pil- 
lar of the vise to the right, the screw being 
on the far side and worked by the left hand. 
Many tyers speak in high terms of the 
Thompson vise. This has no screws; the 
jaws are tightened by depressing a lever by 
the left hand. Speaking for myself, I pre- 
fer the screw probably, because I am more 
familiar with its use—S. H., Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 


We thank our two correspondents for the 
above information.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 185.—Bass and Flies. 


Editor Angling Department:—In a recent 
number I noticed that you recommended 
Buck Wing Coachman, Lord Baltimore and 
Phil Sheridan flies for bass. Now, in the 
article nothing was said about the species 
of bass—whether large or small-mouth. 
Have done considerable fly-fishing for both 
species, but never so late as October, and 
would appreciate an opinion from you as to 
whether the fish will rise as readily late in 
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Cc. C. Brant, Boston, Mass., and his 7-pound 
Salmon—From Rangley Lake, Me. 


* the fall as in June and July.—H. J. K., New- 
ark, N. J. 


The flies are equally good for both spe- 
cies of bass, tho perhaps small-mouth rise 
more freely, owing to their habit of fre- 
quenting rapid water; but both species rise 
to flies; don’t make any mistake about that 
matter. Personally, I have never had many 
opportunities of trying out flies in October. 
However, I incline to the opinion that spring 
and early summer would prove the most 
successful portion of the year.—O. W. S. 


_ 


Letter No. 186.—Compliments and Cooking 
Trout. 


Editor Angling Department:—I have en- 
joved reading your articles for the past two 
years. Your photo in the January, 1914, is- 
sue caught my eye; I have had many a 
good laugh over it. Your letter No. 153 is 
very interesting to me. It has been my ob- 
servation that where rainbow are intro- 
duced in brook-trout waters the brook trout 
go. This may not have been the fault of 
the rainbow, but, nevertheless, after a few 
years there was “nothing doing” in the 
brook-trout line. Our. Dr. Bean tells me 
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that in his opinion the brook and rainbow 
thrive in the same waters, providing there 
is enough food for the rainbow outside of 
brook trout fry. Your article on cooking 
trout in the Novembér number was very in- 
teresting and mighty good reading. If you 
could do so without too much trouble, I 
wish you would go a little more into detail 
regarding “a quick method of cooking 
trout.”—C. D. P., Utica, N. Y. 

We certainly appreciate your kind words 
and trust that we shall continue to merit 
them. We desire to make this magazine 
the angler’s book of the country. We are 
not giving prizes for big fish, or anything 
of the sort; simply, we hope to create the 
well-known angler’s atmosphere of good 
fellowship and _ helpfulness. Were you 
ever on a stream when fish were rising to 
a fly not in your book, and, meeting an 
angler more fortunate than yourself, only to 
find that his supply of fuzzy-wuzzy lures 
were at your disposal? I have. I think we 
all have. That is what we desire to make 
of this department, and your pleasant 
words indicate that we are on the right 
track, Thanks. It never does any harm to 
say you enjoy a thing, does it? Your ob- 
servations and those of Dr. Bean tally with 
my own conclusions. Don’t plant rainbow 
in brook trout waters, as a rule, unless you 
desire rainbow trout fishing to the exclu- 
sion of the other. Maybe I am all wrong, 
but it is too late to repent after the devil 
comes. I like rainbow fishing, rather fish 
for the Westerner than the more aristo- 
cratic fish, as a sporting proposition, but 
brook trout are brook trout in the pan. I! 
do not just understand what is dark about 
the “quick way of cooking trout.” Simply, 
build your fire, of hard wood if possible, 
and let it burn down to a little bed of 
coals, glowing and hot: then place a layer 
of green balsam or pine twigs upon it, 
steam will immediately begin to rise. Lay 
your fish, properly dressed and salted, upon 
the twigs and cover with another layer of 
balsam. If possible heap a few coals upon 
top. The generated steam, rising thru the 
branches, will cook your fish in a very 
few moments. And they are good, how 
good only the experienced know. Try it. 
—O. W. 8. 


Letter No. 187.—How Much Should This 


Bass Have Weighed? 


Editor Angling Department:—My atten- 
tion was just called to that 12%-pound bass 
described in the September, 1915, magazine. 
A few weeks ago I caught a bass that was 
21% inches long and 17 inches around. This 
fish had been hurt early in life, so that the 
after part of the body had never developed 
properly. How much do you think it would 
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have weighed had it not been deformed? 
As it was, it tipped the scales at 6 pounds 2 
ounces.—W. T. S., Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 


It is exceedingly difficult to even guess at 
the weight of your bass; there are so many 
elements entering into such a problem 
Sometimes a fish of even comparatively 
small size will weigh more than one of 
greater length. Girth is a matter of greater 
importance, in bass, than length. As the 
small boy said, “It all depends upon fillin’s.” 
I should say that your bass might have 
weighed in the neighborhood of, say, ten 
pounds.—O. W. S. 
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Mr. Louis Herzog, our California subscrip- 
tion worker, sends the above picture of Mr. 
H. D. Briggs, Camp Rincon, Cal., and his 
4-lb. beauty, naively adding: “His friends 
say the fish was caught in an irrigating 
ditch with a rake.” We will not believe i, 
at least not until we are compelled to. Re- 
minds me that only two years ago, whon 
returning from a trouting expedition, we 
stopped at a creek to change the water in 
the radiator of the car, and while dipping 
water from the creek the chauffeur, with 
the doctor’s help, captured a three pound 
wall-eye. It was a small creek too. I do 
not want to be understood by this as even 
suggesting that I believe the re ay 
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Letter No. 188.—Is Heavy Tackle More Hu- 
mane Than Light? 


Editor Angling Department:—I have been 
taking Outdoor Life about as long as the 
average subscriber, and like it so well that 
I read it from cover to cover. Not only 
that; I have every volume bound since I 
first subscribed for it, and it’s not for sale, 
either. It makes a very valuable addition 
to my library. I am very much interested 
in all the writings and different opinions 
on the different subjects. While I am not 
a magazine writer, neither am I a critic, 
yet I see some things along the humane 
line that amuses me. One rather pious 
chap starts out to tell how awfully cruel it 
is to trap wild animals with steel traps, 
asserting that it should be prohibited. I 
agree with him that it looks very wicked. 
Another iad tells us how awful it is to run 
deer with dogs. This practice may not be 
right, but it’s all in how you have been 
brought up and are in the habit of doing, tho 
the writer may never have thought of that. 
Now, ten chances to one this same guy will 
tell you it’s perfectly humane and not a bit 
cruel to hook a beautiful trout on light 
tackle; so light that it is impossible to land 
him outright; instead he has to play him 
for two hours in order to bring him to 
creel in safety. Now, this must be sad sport 
for Mr. Trout. When he has made a few 
game runs and is getting weak, they call it 
“sulking” and give him a few yanks to set 
him going again; thus they see-saw him, 
hooked in a tender part of the gill, until 
death comes to his relief. “Ah,” the trout 
says, “it’s sport to you, but it’s pain to me.” 
Better take a little heavier line and add a 
few ounces to your rod (if it is not quite 
so stylish) and land him as soon as pos- 
sible, rap him on the head, and all is over. 
Which would you prefer—instant death, or 
to be lead around for two hours with a 
sharp hook in your upper lip before you 
reached the chopping block? I know what 
my choice would be.—Angler. 


“There is more truth than poetry about 
the landing of trout in the manner men- 
tioned by you, but as trout have to be 
hooked thru the mouth, anyway, we don’t 
know as there is much more pain in a fish 
being landed with light tackle than with 
heavy. With heavy tackle a man is apt to 
place too much reliance on the strength of 
his rod and line and yank the trout hard 
enough to pull the hook out of his mouth, 
leaving him in a condition where he suffers 
for days. Of course, there are a good many 
lost on light tackle, we can agree, but we 
think as regards cruelty between the two 
methods we think it is about a ‘horse and 
horse.’ "—J. M. 


We agree with J. M., but must add that 
we have never seen a trout hooked thru 
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the gills in some twenty-odd years of fish- 
ing. I have never hooked a trout anywhere 
save in the lips when using a fly. As to 
pain—well, I don’t know. I have hooked 
the same trout three times in succession. 
It seems to me that if the fish suffered 
pain he would not return to the attack at 
once, To “yank” them out as you suggest 
with heavy tackle, implies bait. Now, in 
bait fishing the trout swallows your offer- 
ing and is hooked in the throat, and the 
“yank’’ means suffering, if fish suffer. Of 
course, the trouble is that we measure the 
pain a fish suffers from our human experi- 
ence, forgetting that they are not as highly 
organized as are we. Any man remember- 
ing his biology will understand. I am ac- 
quainted with a deep pool at the head of a 
heavy rapid. My first cast with a very 
small fly resulted in a hooked fish, but the 
weight of the fish, combined with the force 
of the current, broke my leader. After re- 
pairing my tackle I cast in the same spot 
a second time, and the fish rose—I know it 
was the same fish, for the Scarlet Ibis 
flamed on its lip—but again the leader 
parted and the fish escaped. I then bent 
on a new, freshly soaked leader and flies, 
and at my first cast, for the third time the 
fish rose, was hooked, went over the rapids 
into the still water below, where I played 
and landed him. In the net I recovered my 
two flies from his lips. I submit that had 
the fish suffered an appreciable amount of 
pain he would not have come to the offered 
lure a second time. There is a difference 
between pain and fright. The fish dashing 
here and there on light tackle does not suf- 
fer from pain, but fright, supposing that it 
is hooked thru the lips as is the rule with 
flies. Upon the other hand, the fish hooked 
in the throat, as is the rule when bait and 
heavy tackle is used, and dragged out by 
main strength, even if “knocked on the 
head at once,” must suffer pain to a certain 
extent. I vote for the light tackle— 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 189.—A Glacier Park, Mont., 
“Mackinaw.” 
Editor Angling Department:—I am send- 
ing you herewith a picture of a Mackinaw 
trout taken by me in Glacier Park, Mont., 


last summer; was 42 inches long and 
weighed 22 pounds. Some fish! I spent 
three weeks in the park. Am greatly inter- 
ested in Outdoor Life, and if you wuyuld 
care to have me do so will gladly keep you 
informed regarding “the best fishing in the 
country.”—J. R., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

We are always glad to receive letters re- 
garding fishing conditions thruout the coun- 
try, and as we are the magazine of the 
West, naturally we are interested in that 
section of the country. It is not enough to 





A good “Mackinaw” trout.—Compl. J. R. 


know that fish may be caught or that they 
are plentiful in a certain section; we also 
desire to know something of the flies, lures 
or bait used, as well as hints regarding 
tackle. We desire information with a cap- 
ital “I.” Also a word regarding photo- 
graphs: send us pictures with action, not 
simply strings of fish.—O. W. S. ¢ 


Letter No. 190.—A Rod Winding. 


Editor Angling Department:—As I have 
just been reading Letter No. 143 in October 
Outdoor Life, I no that W. J. O. of San 
Francisco has had the same experience that 
I have had in regard to winding rods, using 
the method given in the May issue of 
Outdoor Life in-Letter No. 105. The illus- 
tration shown in Letter No. 105, May issue, 
is all right for the narrow windings, but for 
the wide ones I use a method that I have 
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figured out and have used with good suc- 
cess on several rods, This drawing will 
show the method I use for wide windings: 

Lay end “A” on rod and start your wind- 
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ing, being sure that end “A” is long enough 
so that you can hold your thread firmly, so 
as to start a good tight winding. After 
winding enough to hold end “A,” cut. end 
“A” off up close to the winding, thus doing 
away with this end, and proceed with the 
winding until within about 3-16th of an inch 
of the opposite edge of winding; then take a 
piece of thread about 6 inches long and 
make a loop of it, as shown in cut, and lay 
it on the rod and finish your winding by 
winding on over the two threads, leaving 
the loop to run the end of winding thread 
thru. When enough winding is on run end 
“B” thru loop “C” and pull on ends “D” 
until loop “C” is pulled clear out from under 
winding and also pulling end “B” clear out 
from under winding; then cut off end,“B” 
up close to winding. By using a loop like 
this to pull the end of the winding thread 
under, a much tighter winding may be put 
on than by the method given in the May 
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issue of Outdoor Life, as you have two 
strings to pull on instead of one, thus giving 
as much again strength in the string to pull 
the end of winding thread under winding.— 
T. F, H., California. 

Your method is the one long used and rec- 
ommended by me in the article on rod mak- 
ing which appeared in the February num- 
ber last year, By the way, it was that ar- 
ticle which brought out the letter (No. 105) 
to which you refer. Like you, I found that 
the method recommended did not work well 
for wide windings, Perhaps in my rod mak- 
ing article I did not advise your method for 
wide bindings; at the moment I cannot re- 
member, but I took it for granted that no 
workman would attempt to pull a strand of 
silk thru under a half-inch winding. It can’t 
be done successfully, and there is no need 
for doing so.. Your method is all right; 
using it, a careful workman will produce a 
smooth job.—O. W. S. 


‘ Housing the Tackle 
By O. W. Smith. - 


The bait-caster faces no greater problem 
than that of housing his tackle, for the more 
valuable his outfit the more anxious wil! he 
be to store it in a safe 
and get-at-able form. Par- 
enthetically: your true 
devotee of the gentle art 
is not satisfied merely to 
have his “rods, reels and 
traces” stored “where neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt”; he desires that they be 
where he can get at them easily and quickly, 
even in the closed season. For the joy of 
actual angling is not commensurate with 
that of sitting, open tackle box upon the 
table, blizzard raging outside, fishing in ret- 
rospect and anticipation. Indeed, the tackle 
must at all times be in a get-at-able shape. 
While, as suggested, the angler with valua- 
ble tackle will desire a safe way of storing 
his possessions, the angler who can afford 
only moderate-priced tools should care for 
them with even greater solicitude. As often 
the pretty girl will have a plenitude of ad- 
mirers, while the plain sister sits as a wall- 
flower, so the expensive rod and reel will 
be cared for with loving attention; the mod- 
erate-priced outfit kicked about the wood- 
shed between fishing trips and fishing sea- 
sons. “A place for everything, and every- 
thing in its place,” is the slogan of your true 
disciple of Father Izaak. 

A brief paragraph or 
two must suffice for rod- 
cases, important tho the 
subject is. The wood 
rod, of whatever mate- 
rial, should ordinarily be fastened to a cloth 
covered form of wood, especially if there 
is danger of its receiving rough treatment; 
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always, if the outer case is but a sack. Far 
better is the stiff case covered with leather. 
Some of these stiff cases are made of fiber, 
while others are constructed of metal, pre- 
ferably aluminum, covered with sole leather. 
The fiber case, tho leather-covered, is apt 
to warp, and so present an unsightly appear- 
ance. In the stiff case the rod will not need 
the wood form, but should have a parti- 
tioned velvet bag. Many of these cases are 
not of sufficient caliber; they should be 
large enough to accommodate two rods, so 
obviate two cases when two rods are de- 
sired. A good fiber case covered with imi- 
tation leather can be secured for $1, while 
a metal tube, covered with real leather, will 
cost somewhere in the neighborhood of $5. 
The $5 case you can almost use as a hand- 
spike, while the $1 one may break under 
unreasonable treatment; both are water- 
proof and will protect your rod with jealous 
care. When a wood rod is fastened to a 
wood form, care should be exercised lest it 
be tied too tightly, and so warped. The 
steel rod usually is carried in a partitioned 
cloth bag, for it will not warp thru exposure 
to the weather and is not easily broken. 
However, even for the-steel, the handled 
leather case is a great convenience and pro- 
tection, Just one concluding word of ad- 
monition: If you are shippping a rod, be 
sure and fasten it to a firm support, even 
tho the wood-form seems strong. Recent- 
ly I received a one-piece split bamboo by 
parcel post and when it reached me the 
form was broken in the middle though the 
rod was still intact but possessed of an 
irreparable kink. (Of course, when tramp- 
ing to a stream you will not carry your rod 
in a fiber case, the velvet form being suf- 
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ficient and much less cumbersome, but if 
you value the rod you will handle it with 
circumspection. ) 

If an angler has considerable money to 
spend and delights in luxury, he might in- 
vest in a rod-trunk such as the salmon 
fishermen of plethoric 
bank accounts. affect. 
However, I do not want 
the reader to think that 
I regard these trunks as 
altogether a luxury. The 
user of a one-piece rod such as we have 
mentioned in a former article, demands pro- 
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Rod Cases: 1. Rod tied to velvet-covered 
form. 2. Stiff sole-leather case. 3. Canvas 
case. 4. Fibre case. 5. Velvet sack. 6. Par- 
titioned bag. 
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tection, and the reader will remember that 
the only indictment we brought against the 
long rod was its inconvenience in transpor- 
tation, which would be largely obviated if 
checked as baggage. Rod-trunks are well 
made, some of them having room for cloth- 
ing as well as rods. Range in price from 
about $10.00 for the cheaper, to $25.00 or 
so for the better grades. It might require 
some courage to unstrap a rod trunk at a 
bass inn, but even so the lover of a one- 
piece rod could endure the jokes with 
equanimity if he took into consideration 
convenience in traveling as well as the con- 
dition of his casters. Rod-trunks are going 
to be popular. 

All that has been said of rods, applies 
with equal force to reels. There is one best 
receptacle for the winch—viz. hard sole- 
leather case large enough 
to contain the reel when 
enclosed in its chamois 
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sack. Even if the reel is 





to be carried in a tackle- 
box, as will hereinafter appear, it is unwise 
to neglect the leather covering, never under 
any circumstances, the chamois bag. I have 
had a reel handle badly bent even in a 
leather case when carried in a suitcase. 
Naturally, when tramping to the stream, 
you will not carry the sole-leather case, but 
you will not place your reel in your pocket 
or anywhere without the protection of a 
reel-bag. When we were children we were 
taught that the “pleasant land’ was made 
of “grains of sand,” but one single grain is 
enough to wreck the finest reel ever made 
if it find lodgment in the bearings. This 
reel bag you can make yourself from any 
pliable bit of leather, closely woven cloth 
serving on a pinch. Some years ago a 
friend sent me a beautifully tanned fawn- 
skin, as soft and fine as any chamois I ever 
saw; from it we made many a reel-bag, as 
well as a number of articles well worth 
while. 

The last word has not been said regarding 
tackle boxes, neither has the perfect box 
been produced. Nearly every bait-caster 
with time and oppor- 
tunity has tried his 
hand at building a box, 
and as a result we have 
seen boxes varying in 
size from little hand 
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cases up to. veritable 





trunks. Every angler is 
wedded to his own ideas, thinks he has or 
can produce the perfect receptacle for plugs 
and tools. I have seen bait-casters clamber- 
ing into a boat toting a tackle-box the size 
of a double suitcase, in which reposed 
“plugs” without number, reels, tools, lines, 
revolver—in fact, anything a fisherman 
might need in his wildest moment, even a 
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A demonstration-of the need for partitions. 
far-famed love of Damon and Pythius is as nothing when 
compared with the affection of one multi-hooked lure for 


another.” 


compartment for flask of “liquid bait.” “The 
game is not worth the candle.” Such a case 
is all right for the house and camp, but. to 
my mind is out of place in the boat. Oh, 
we need a small repair kit, of course, and a 
fair selection of lures; most decidedly we 
do not need a whole hardware store and the 
strange results of the wi'd imaginings of 
the tackle-maker. (We are to publish soona 
paper on “Repair Kits.”) There is nothing 
quite so elegant as the sole-leather box, of 
course, but owing to its cost we are going 
to pass it with this word, for we are more 
interested in shape and size, I take it, than 
we are in material. However, if you can af- 
ford it by all means purchase the leather 
box; it is the finest, most elegant thing of 
the sort known to the tackle makers and 
well worth the prices charged. Heavy 
block tin is perfectly satisfactory, and can 
be secured in almost all shapes and 
sizes today, certainly sufficiently varied 
to meet the idiosyncrasies of the most par- 
ticular or peculiar rodster. Suppose we 
start with a small box and work up to those 
of larger size. 

The first one we will consider is that 
made by the Moonlight Bait Company, Paw 
Paw, Mich. As you see from the cut, it is 
almost pocket-size. In- 
deed, it can be slipped 
into a great-coat pocket 
because of its round cor- 
ners and flat shape. It is 
large enough for the 
average angler, will car- 
ry enough tackle for a week-en1 or ordinary 
fishing trip. It packs conveniently, owing 
to its shape, and is altogether about the best 
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small boxes it has ever been 
my good fortune to stumble 
upon. It seems to me that 
the compartments might be 
better arranged; but then I 
find that fault with every 
box, as do all real casters. 
The compartments should be 
built in to individual order, 
tho in fairness to the manu- 
facturers I should add that 
one can select a box with 
almost any number and shape 
of compartments; however, 
as suggested, there is satis- 
faction in building your own 
“plug stalls.” The Moonlight 
box just mentioned is ideal 
for the man who goes out in 
the morning for a few hours’ 
casting before the business 
of the day, or can be slipped 
in a hand-bag for emergency 
use, when on business bent. 
The Kentucky Sampling 
Company’s box is made from 
unusually heavy block tin, 
built to stand hard usage. To the writer the 
discovery of this box 
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was.a veritable “find,” 
for it filled a very defi- 
nite need. You will note 
the unusual construction 
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—narrow and deep, with 





a shoulder-strap which is 
a great convenience for the shore-caster. as 
it leaves both hands free at all times. The 
box contains three non-bendable trays with 
well arranged compartments; one tray be- 
ing arranged for two reels. In the oval top 
there is a small compartment, closed with 
a hinged cover, ideal for hooks, leaders, or 
articles of that sort. Outside dimensions of 
the case are 9x74%4x3% in. Can be carried 
in the hand if the angler so desires, being 
fitted with a roomy handle. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to write of this box without 
dealing in superlatives. 

There is nothing original or striking about 
the square box; it is the old tried and much- 
used case, the one we have seen exposed 
for sale in the windows 





of tackle stores ever 
since the tin “cash-box” 
was adapted to the cast- 
er’s needs. Can be se- 
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cured in almost any size 
and shape, with an infinitely varied arrange- 
ment of trays and compartments, The one 
in the photograph is approximately 12x8x4 
in., with a really convenient arrangement 
of compartments. The bottom is partitioned 
for twelve lures. (It is never the part of 
wisdom to place two “plugs” in the same 
compartment, for the far-famed love of 
Damon and Pythias is as nothing when 
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(1) Buckskin bag. (2) Sole-leather case. 
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compared with the affection of one multi- 
hooked lure for another). Then, above 
these bottom stalls, are two trays fitted or 
“plugs” also. The end is left open with 
space for two reels. The upper tray is full 
size of the box, with a few narrow compart- 
ments in one corner for sinkers, connecting 
links, wire traces, etc., etc. One-half of the 
upper tray is left undivided and is a great 
convenience. All in all, I am inclined to 
congratulate myself upon my selection of 
trays and compartments, for as I said at 
the opening of this paragraph, you can 
select anything you want, almost. In tin 
they will range in price, according to size 
and finish, from 50 cents up to say $6.00 
or $8.00. 

Recently the Shakespeare people pro- 
duced a “grown-up” tackle box which is 


(3) Reel should be kept in a bag even when car- 
ed in a case 


bound to appeal to the owner of a short- 
jointed casting rod like 





the Bristol No. 33. In 
size this box measures 
19x5%x5% in. Is built 
of the very best of heavy 
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tin, decorated in fine 





shape. The bottom has 
compartments large enough to hold three 
reels in their cases, one long compart- 
ment that will easily accommodate 
two rods like the one mentioned above; any 
rod with joints under 19 inches, and one 
small compartment—4%x2%—with tray. 
The only fault I can find with this splendid 
article is the lack of compartments in the 
upper tray. It is a safe bet that if an angler 
were to place a dozen lures in such a tray. 
they would rush together as iron filings rush 
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No. 1. Moonlight. 


and satisfactory.: No. 4. 


Will almost slip in a great-coat 
can be carried with a strap over the shoulder. 
. “Michigan.” New. Carry a whole outfit. 


ocket. No. 2. 
©. &, 


Kentucky Stamping Co., 
Old fashioned square, good 
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to the poles of a magnet. One might leave 
the “plugs” in their original pastboard boxes, 
but the chances of wetting are too great. 
I have had a number of little tin boxes 
made, with covers that will fit snugly over 
top or bottom, just to carry individual lures. 
When not wanting to bother with any sort 
of tackle-box, two or three of those indi- 
vidual containers will slip into my coat 
pocket without inconvenience; and when 
using an open tray, placing the covers on 
the bottom, I have compartments made to 
order. Sometime, some tackle maker will 
supply the trade with my individual box, 
and I will not care if he patent my idea. 
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If the maker will place a couple of clips on 
the underside of the cover to hold a card 
for the name and number of the lure, as well 
as the manufacturer’s address, he will gain 
my everlasting gratitude. But to return for 
a closing word regarding the “Michigan,” 
concerning which I am supposed to be talk- 
ing—there is nothing in the market with 
which I am aéquainted that can be compared 
to it; while it will not take the place of any 
of the boxes heretofare mentioned, it fills 
a long-felt want and will, I am sure, receive 
an enthusiastic reception from the fra- 
ternity. 


The Book of Modern Tackle 


Number of Joints in a Bait-Casting Rod. 
By O. W. Smith. 


When it comes to discussing the number 
of joints into which the casting rod may be 
divided, there is a great diversity of opinion, 
tho there is no question 
but that the one-piece 
rod is the ideal. Far and 
away the best wood rod, 
no matter what the mate- 
rial is the one made 
from a single piece of wood. This can not 
be successfully contradicted. Naturally it 
stands to reason, if given a perfect section 
of rod material, solid wood or split, with 
grain running from tip-top to hand grasp. 
well built and accurately mounted, that such 
a rod will possess better action than the 
one made up of two or three sections. 
Wherever a ferrule is introduced is a point 
of weakness; all can see that; I am a be- 
liever in and a lover of the one-piece rod. 
I own one which I honestly think it would 
be impossible for any maker to excel, so 
perfect is it in action and ‘feel’; the hand- 
grasp, 8 inches long, slips from the rod. 
aside from which it is made out of six strips 
of choice bamboo, perfectly joined together 
I know of no rod its equal. Were action the 
only matter for us to consider, the discus. 
sion of the number of joints would cease 
right here, but unfortunately, there are sev- 
éral other elements entering into the prob- 
lem. 

The chief reason why we cut out casting 
rods into two or more sections is, first, sim- 
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ply a matter of convenience. It is hard to 


. imagine a more difficult 





article to pack or “tote” 
than a stick 5 feet 6 
inches long. It will re- 
fuse to enter a trunk, 
will not slip under a 
buggy seat, and is in 
everyone’s way on board 
train. Always the owner is haunted with 
the fear of a broken rod; some one may 
step on it if placed on the floor, and in the 
tent it is more in the way than a poodle dog. 
But in the boat, when bass are rising, or 
long and difficult casts are required, its 
possession is a true and unalloyed pleasure. 
For the home or permanent fishing camp, 
by all means the one-piece rod, but for con- 
venience in transporting, something else. 
There is another reason why sometimes 
more than one joint is the part of wisdom. 
It is exceedingly difficult to procure mate- 
rial “clear” enough and 
straight enough to make 
a rod all one piece. Ev- 
ery amateur rod maker 
has discovered that a 
strip of bamboo ofttimes 
may be cut to advantage. 
leaving out knots and 
blemishes which make for weakness, conse- 
quently the short joint rod may, should, pos- 
sess better material price for price. How- 
ever I urge you to notice the flavor of doubt 
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discdverable in the last half of the foregoing 
sentence, The fact of the matter is that all 
depends upon the maker producing the rod, 
some apparently being satisfied when they 
have placed a rod upon the market while 
others think of quality first and sales after- 
ward. Do not think to pay less than fifteen 
dollars for a one-piece rod, and as much 
above that as you can afford. Rod No. 1 in 
thé photographs, No. 2 in the picture with 
suitcase, is priced at fifteen dollars, and to 
me represents about the last word in rod 
making. If it were not for the matter of 
convenience in transportation, as pointed out 
in the preceding paragraph, it is the only 
split bamboo casting rod that I would recom. 
mend for bass fishing. 























Assembled rods. No. 1. Three-piece rod, 
convenient for carrying. No. 2. One-piece 
rod, the best for action. No. 3. Steel rod, 
three joints; a strictly high-class caster. 
No. 4. Two-piece rod, long tip, short butt 
construction; best in jointed rods, 
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How many joints shall we divide the rod 
into, providing that we are determined to 
purchase a jointed caster? Again the an- 
swer depends upon just what you intend 
doing with the tool. If you want something 
you can carry in a suitcase, you must have 
three joints; but if you will be content to 
hold a rod case in your hand, then by all 
means not more than two, Remember, in 
the wood rod, when you introduce a ferrule 
you introduce weakness, the more ferrules 
the greater the weakness. A glance at the 
drawings will disclose my reasons for the 
statement. No ferrule is elastic, nor in- 
deed can be, hence the rod breaks, if it 
breaks, nine times out of ten at the ferrule, 
just above or below, usually below. This 
tendency is overcome to a degree by using 
serrated ferrules, a matter to be discussed 
in another paper, but even the serrated fer- 
rule will not insure a rod against heavy 
strain. 

Where shall we place the ferrule in a two- 
piece rod, or rather, what shall be the rela- 
tive lengths of the two joints? I have ex- 
perimented extensively during the past few 
years and have found my experiments quite 
costly; but as a result I am ready to say 
that there is but one construction for the 
two-piece caster, viz.: short butt and long 
tip. The drawings make the matter clear 1 
think. The farther down 
the rod we place the fer- 
rule, or in other words, 
the longer the tip, all 
else being equal, the 
stronger the rod, Let 
the butt be rather stocky but not actionless, 
tho you should look to the long tip for resili- 
ency and casting power. The butt will never 
break, the tip may, therefore always carry 
an extra one. (Parenthetically: The two 
two-piece rods owned by me have been in 
active use for ten years and neither have 
ever so much as intimated that life was too 
strenuous for them, and both have played 
some large fish.) The butt should be about 
twenty-six and a half inches long, including 
the ferrule; and the tip thirty-five including 
ferrule and tip-top. When assembled the 
rod is exactly five feet long. .We lose an 
inch and a half ferrule insertion. Practical- 
ly the ideal two-piece caster will be two to 
three, that is, the butt two feet and the tip 
three; tho actually there may be a variation 
of an inch or two. So, second to the one- 
piece rod, is the two-piece, long tip, short 
butt construction. 

As has been emphasized already, the only 
reason for the three-piece road is the matter 
of convenience. There are times when to 
slip a casting rod into a 
suitcase is a convenience 
indeed. In the wood rod 
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rod as stronger than the 
two-piece when both butt and tip are of 
equal lengths, the added ferrule being more 











(1) One hic: rod (handle lower right corner). (2) Three piece rod (joints of equal length). 


Two piece rod (long tip, short butt construction). 


(4) Steel rod (will 


go in suit case). 


than off-set by the position of the ferrule in 
the middle of the two-piece. I think no 
argument will be necessary here, a study of 
the drawings sufficing to convince the open 
mind, However, by actual tests I have con- 
vinced myself that the three-piece rod can 
not stand up under the same strain that the 
two-piece rod—long tip short butt construc- 
tion—will endure without harm, I built ma- 
chines to test out my theories in registered 
pounds and ounces, and am giving you the 
results. I do not want you to understand 
me as saying that the three-piece wood rod 
is not a good tool. I have one with joints 
twenty-seven inches long, a six-foot-six rod 
when assembled, that is all that the most 
fastidious and particular crank could re- 
quire; naturally the unusual length adds to 
its strength, but even in the five-foot length, 
if as well made, it would prove satisfactory. 
Just the same, I am not advising even high- 
grade split bamboo casters in the three-piece 
style; the two-piece is the best. 


/ 2 3 


In rod No. 1, tip and butt of equal length, 
the ferrule is placed at the point of greatest 
weakness. 

In rod No. 2 we have three joints, the 
point of greatest weakness falling between 
the two ferrules. Easy to understand tig | 
Neo. 1 possesses greater strength than No, 2. 

In rod No. 3, long tip and short butt con- 
struction, we have nearly all the advantages 
of the one-piece rod. No ferrule near the 
potas of greatest weakness. 


If for convenience you want a three-piece 
rod, then invest in a high-grade steel, than 
which there is nothing better. Obviously 
the material from which 
the rod is made lends it- 
self admirably to divi- 
sion. I came near saying 
that you might cut it up 
into coat-pocket lengths 
without harm, tho that 
is nonsense. Take that Bristol No. 33 
as an illustration: three joints eighteen 
inches long, a handle twelve and one-fourth; 
when assembled the rod has a length of four 
feet eleven inches, called a five-foot rod. Of 
course it can be acquired in other lengths. 

You may wonder where so much length is 
lost, but when I tell you that each female 
ferrule chambers two and one-half inches, 
you will understand; to that fact I attribute 
the great strength of the rod, to that and 
the material from which made. In truth the 
steel rode is ferruleless, for one cannot call 
the strengthening phospher-bronze band a 
ferrule. The rod of which I write is in no 
sense a cheap tool, selling at fifteen dollars, 
German silver and agate mounted. “If it 
breaks?” Of course there is ever that haunt- 
ing fear, but mine never has. So, in the 
short sections I must recommend the steel. 
Like a great many angling topics, the last 
word will never be said regarding the cor- 
rect number of joints, for always no two 
anglers will agree. Remember the point 
that has been raised a number of times al- 
ready, all depends upon what particular 
work you are going to require of a rod. 
There is no general purpose rod, tho if I 
were limited to one caster it would be the 
split bamboo long tip, short butt construc- 
tion. However as has already been men- 
tioned, for a rough and ready rod there is 
no caster equalling the steel, and in the 
short joint construction, to my mind it is 
the only satisfactory thing. In these re- 
marks I have kept in mind the amateur’s 
needs, have tried to supply just that infor- 
mation for which I would have been thank- 
ful years ago, and which I have acquired 
only thru painful and sometimes costly ex- 
perience. The reader understands that I 
have no “axe to grind,” of course, 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


Spencer F. Baird, the “Father” of the U. S. Fish Commission* 


I wonder how many anglers realize what 
a debt they owe to Professor Baird? We 
think of him as a zoologist, a biologist, an 
ornithologist, etc., etc.; but how many know 
it was owing to the indefatigable labors of 
this scientist, that the United States Fish 
Commission came into being? Furthermore, 
it is well for us to remember appreciatively, 
that from the time of the organization of the 
Government Fish Commission until he died, 
he served the new bureau without compen- 
sation, paying many bills out of his own 
pocket. He himself says: “Excluding the 
cost of transportation and other matters not 
connected with the summer investigations 
at various points of the coast, the commis- 
sioner has been a loser to the amount of 
nearly $2,000 a year.” From the date of or- 
ganization, 1871 to 1875, the best room in his 
house was given up to the commission; lat- 
er, when he built a new home, rooms were 
finished in the basement and fitted with 
safes, etc., at Professor Baird’s own expense. 
Never did he receive one cent of rent from 
the government tho he, from his private 
income, paid all bills for light and heat. 
Such disinterested devotion is refreshing 
in these days. When it was suggested that 
he be given a salary for his services, he 
opposed the action, arguing that it would im- 
pair his usefulness. Yet when he asked that 
additional rooms might be provided for 
housing the commission, having found the 
expense no inconsiderable burden, the then 
chairman of the committee on appropria- 
tions declined to consider the proposition, 
being opposed to anything that looked like 
fastening an additional bureau upon the 
government, 

The bill creating the commission was 
drawn by Mr. Edmunds in collaboration with 
Baird, and introduced on January 28, 1871. 
It is well worth quoting: 

“That the President be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and required to appoint, by and 
with the advice of the Senate, from among 
the civil officers or employés of the Govern- 
ment, one person of proved scientific and 
practical acquaintance with the fishes of the 
coast, to be Commissioner of Fish and Fish- 
eries, to serve without additional salary. 

“That it shall be the duty of said Com- 
missioner to prosecute investigations and 
inquiries on the subject, with the view c* 
ascertaining whether any and what diminu- 
tion in the number of food fishes of the 
coast and the lakes of the United States has 
taken place; and, if so, to what causes the 
same is due; and, also, whether any and 
what protective, prohibitory, or precaution- 
ary measures should be adopted in the 
premises, and to report upon the same to 
Congress,” 


How well the purpose as expressed in the 
last paragraph has been carried out, any one 
at all familiar with the work of the Commis- 
sion knows right well; but it must forever 
remain a puzzle why the first paragraph has 
become all but a dead letter, a President of 
each great party having contrary to both 
the spirit and letter of the law appointed a 
purely political follower, not a civil officer, 
to the important position. “This bill,” to 
quote the biographer of Professor Baird, 
“was drawn up by Mr. Edmunds and Profes- 
sor Baird with the idea that its form would 
effectually preclude the appointment of any 
mere political candidate to a place requiring 
the utmost scientific knowledge; or the sug- 
gestion on the part of the little-minded that 
the Commissioner was actuated by pecuni- 
ary motives in recommending the passage of 
the resolution.” We have already seen how 
mere politicians have aspired and won the 
position of commissioner, while, as is well 
known, the professor was accused of at- 
tempting to “feather his own nest.” But 
enough; the fish commission had its rise in 
the unselfish and purposeful ambition of Mr. 
Baird, It is a matter of congratulation that 
after his death Congress honored itself by 
appropriating $25,000 for the support of the 
Professor’s invalid wife and daughter, after 
a debate in which the case was fully dis- 
cussed, and the disinterested services of the 
man fully recognized. 

Great as were the services of Professor 
Baird, to speak of the foundation of the 
United States Fish Commission without 
mentioning George Brown Goode, who be- 
came assistant secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution under Professor Baird, would be 
a manifest injustice. Professor Goode was 
in a sense Dr. Baird’s “discovery,” and re- 
mained the latter’s friend to the end of his 
life. Upon the death of Professor Baird, 
Dr. Goode took charge of the fish commis- 
sion until Baird’s successor was appointed. 
While the commission was organized prima- 
rily to restock depleted commercial fisheries 
the work was extended until plants of vari- 
ous game fish were made thruout the coun- 
try and shipped over sea. If we contrast 
the first five thousand dollars appropriated 
for fish cultural purposes with the hundreds 
of thousands annually expended now, we 
wonder how Professor Baird could accom- 
plish so much; and when we think of the 
millions, literally, returned to the people 
thru increased catches of commercial fish, 
we have every reason to thank the man who 
laid the foundations of this bureau of public 
service. It was the United States Fish Com- 
mission that saved to the people the shad 
fishery of the Atlantic coast, the salmon 
fishery of the Pacific coast, and the white- 
fish industry of the Great Lakes. And when 
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we take into consideration the plants of oth- 
er fish made in lake and stream, from com- 
mon yellow perch to doughty rainbow trout, 
fish-less waters becoming resorts for lovers 
of rod and reel, not to mention the more 
sordid side of the question, we have every 
reason to feel proud of our government 
work. Indeed, it is conceded that the United 
States leads the world in this single de- 
partment of citizen service. 

I know of no subject of greater interest 
and ‘more worthy of study than that of fish 
culture, and if time sufficed I would like 
to go back in history to those dim days of 
beginnings in China, for the Chinese were 
the first people to collect and hatch natural- 
ly impregnated fish eggs, for planting pur- 
poses. It was a long step to the hatching 
of artificially impregnated eggs, which was 
not brought to pass until the year 1763, 
when the process was successfully demon- 
strated by Lieut. Stephen Ludwig, of West- 
phalia, but did not become public property 
until 1772, when Prof. Adanson described 
the methods employed in the Roval Garden 
at Paris. A hundred years’ sped by and only 
here and there an individual took up the 
matter for amusement or personal profit. 
Public fish culture dates from 1850, when 
France established, at Huningue, the first 
fish hatchery under government direction. 

The methods and results of French and 
English fish-culturists were promptly made 
known in the United States thru the writ- 
ings of Dr. Theodatus Garlick and William 
H. Fry, whose contributions to fish culture 
in Europe were nearly simultaneous; but to 
the former goes the credit for the first prac- 
tical demonstration of the development of 
the eggs of trout. Massachusetts appoint- 
ed the first state fish commission, but New 
Hampshire, in 1865, first began public fish 
culture by importing and hatching salmon 
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eggs from Canada. A commission was ap- 
pointed by Vermont the same year. I thinkI 
am right in stating that the first public fish- 
hatchery erected in the United States was 
the shad station of Massachusetts at Hadley 
Falls, on the Connecticut River. Practical- 
ly all the states today have more or less 
active fish commissions. In 1893, the last 
year for which I have complete data, thirty- 
three states and territories had commis- 
sions. 

We have seen how in 1871, under the lead- 
ership of Professor Baird, the United States 
government began the work, In passing it 
is well to add that the work of the commis- 
sion is now well nigh world-wide, and its 
investigations having to do with other mat- 
ters than fish culture. Any one at all inter- 
ested in the study of fish will find a veri- 
table mine of information in the various bul- 
letins and reports of the commission. A cor- 
ner of my library is filled with big, black, 
uninteresting appearing volumes, the value 
of which only those acquainted with their 
contents can know. The pity of it is, that 
while undoubtedly many a volume reposes 
mid the dust and cob-webs of some back 
country farmer’s garret, I have been com- 
pelled to pay, in one instance, as high as ten 
dollars to secure a certain report. Anglers 
can not do better than read fish commis- 
sion reports. 


*While this cannot be called a book re- 
view, the facts regarding the life of Profes- 
sor Baird were gleaned from “Spencer Ful- 
lerton Baird, A Biography,” by William 
Healy Dall. From J. B. Lippincott Company, 
While but one chapter is devoted to the fish 
commission, anyone who reads worth-while 
books, will be delighted and profited by a 
careful perusal of the sumptuous and beau- 
tiful volume. O. W. SMITH. 


There is certainly something in angling 
that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit, 
and a pure sincerity of mind. 

WASHINGTON IRVING. 
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such information from the game department channels, 
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Save the Elk 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We have heard 
this same expression time, time and again— 
have also heard and read of the elk ques- 
tion being exploited under many different 
headings, and with all this there has been 
something accomplished, but the time to 
wake up and do the real thing has finally 
arrived, and the same rule applies to all 
business: To resolve is to act—and I want 


to add that it is expedient and high time to 


act right now, and not drag along with the 
action until the grand and noble elk has 
gone over the trail of extermination as has 
the lordly buffalo. It was a wise and cred- 
itable move on the part of the Canadian 
government to take the initiative in trying 
to perpetuate the buffalo. It-is a crime 
against posterity that we, the citizens of the 
United States, failed to do this years ago. 
But all this is past history, and as I have 
said, there is yet time to “save the elk.” 

The midsummer meeting of the Campfire 
Club of Chicago was held the first week in 
July iast, at the hospitable resort of the 
Hon, Neal Brown, near Wausau, Wis. This 
great sportsman had arranged special Pull- 
mans for the convenience of the attending 
members, and upon their arrival at Wausau 
they were met by the genial host, together 
with his staff, in automobiles a-plenty, and 
escorted to his lodge, where everything was 
sunshine and comfort during our week’s 
stay. Outing trips were planned and made, 
and fishing excursions taken to the beauti- 
ful banks of the Plover and Wolf Rivers, 
as well as a look thru the wonderful Indian 
reservation, etc. There is only one Neal 
Brown, and those fortunate enough to have 
his acquaintance know this. 

After four delightful days of happy-go- 
lucky touring, fishing and boating, in flan- 
nel shirts and old clothes, meals ready at 
any hour, day or night, all expenses borne 


by our generous host—then a day was given 
to the semi-annual business meeting of the 
club. During its course we had a report 
from the eminent Mr. G. E. Osgood of 
Washington, D. C., on the surplus increase 
of the elk in the Yellowstone National Park, 
Wyoming. I was much interested in this 
report, and understood, during the course 
of his remarks, that the government had 
appointed a special committee to investi- 
gate this very problem during this past 
year, namely, the summer, fall and early 
winter of 1915. At the close of Mr. Osgood’s 
remarks it was voted that a committee from 
our club, consisting of Messrs. Emerson 
Hough, G. E. Osgood and Dall DeWeese, be 
appointed to offer some feasible plan with 
reference to the surplus elk accumulating 
in the Yellowstone Park. What I mean by 
“surplus” is a haven for such animals as are 
in excess of the number that can be safely 
fed and cared for in the Park—this commit- 
tee to report at the midwinter meeting of 
the Campfire Club of Chicago. As I was 
unable to attend this meeting, which was 
held last week, I submitted my ideas briefly 
as to how these surplus elk might be han- 
dled. to the best advantage for the elk, and 
in a way that would be a blessing to the 
people of our country. 

I understood that there was a disposition 
on the part of some of the park commis- 
sioners to advocate the killing of this sur- 
plus increase. I am frank to confess that 
this does not appeal to me, only as an ex- 
treme measure—last resort, as it were. And 
this “last resort” I mean should not be ap- 
plied until after the plans which I herein 
mention have been thoroly tried. 

Plan No. 1. I am firmly convinced that 
these animals can and should be transported 
to the various localities in the United States 
where elk once thrived naturally, and that 
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this disposition should be made thru the in- 
vestigation of an able, competent man of 
experience appointed by the government to 
visit such localities and determine how 
many elk could be maintained, by taking 
careful inventory of the natural surrounding 
conditions of each locality wherein it would 
be practical for them to be liberated. And 
that he would cooperate with the state offi- 
cials and county officials, together with the 
sportsmen’s clubs, fraternities, or other 
game-protective organizations in these dif- 
ferent localities, and thru the cooperation of 
all, the money should be proportionately di- 
vided for the transportation of these elk. 
That the government should pay the ex- 
penses of this man (their agent), together 
with the cost of the crating and loading of 
the animals aboard cars. This agent is also 
to arrange for the proper care and protec- 
tion of animals liberated in their locality, 
as would be provided for by state and coun- 
ty game laws and regulations. 

It is true that this would meet with some 
opposition, but not with the careful, think- 
ing man or woman who believes that the 
vacant ranges should be given one more 
chance to be occupied by this grand and 
noble animal. 

My thirty-five years’ experience on hunt- 
ing and outing trips in every big-game local- 
ity of North America convinces me that 
Plan No. 1 is perfectly feasible and prac- 
tical and inexpensive compared with the 
enormous gain and good that would be de- 
rived from it under proper management. 

To my certain knowledge I know of ten 
to fifteen different localities in the state of 
Colorado, one of which I tramped over last 
August, which would support one thousand 
head of elk, and there are six to eight local. 
ities equally as good in Wyoming, Oregon, 
Washington, California, Utah, Texas, Arkan- 
sas and several of the Eastern states, in- 
cluding the mountain districts of the New 
England states and the Appalachian ranges, 
extending as far south as North Carolina. 

In all these different localities mentioned 
elk once lived and flourished, but he has 
been ruthlessly slaughtered and almost ex- 
terminated; not but what the wild animals 
must give space to the settlements of man, 
yet, granting this, he should have his place 
also, and if this plan was carried out it 
would be possible for each state to have 
its game laws permitting the hunting of 
this animal when an increased number jus- 
tified it. It would not only afford the pleas- 
ure of the younger generation to enjoy the 
sport of their forefathers, but it would also 
afford a wonderful revenue to each state, 
and we only have to cite the protection of 
moose in the state of Maine to verify this 
statement. 

Some few people would say that this move 
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would be detrimental to the cattle interests 
in the various states and territories. Hav- 
ing had experience as a cattleman, I beg 
leave to differ in this opinion, for the rea- 
son that elk can, and do, thrive in many 
localities where cattle cannot. In some lo- 
calities cattle and elk can mingle to no dis- 
advantage to either, for the reason that the 
environment surrounding the elk in the Yel- 
lowstone Park has been such that they 
have become more domesticated, by cattle 
and horses feeding on their range than they 
were in years of the past. 

I am firmly convinced that we should 
make at least this one, bold, last effort to 
save the elk. It can ali be done at a very, 
very moderate’ cost, and we can all in the 
future point with pride to the fact that we 
did try our best to perpetuate this last rem- 
nant of this splendid specie. Incidentally, 
I will add that part of this plan has already 
been carried out by clubs in a few localities, 
agreeing to care for elk that have been cap- 
tured in the Park and shipped to them— 
but what I am after is that this plan should 
be made general and effective at once. I 
say that this should be tried for a period 
of four to five years. If it fails on account 
of environment and other physical condi- 
tions, then, in that event resort to— 

Plan No. 2. Land should be acquired by 
the government in Wyoming, extending a 
game preserve south of the Yellowstone 
Park thru the Jackson Hole country and far 
enough south to a lower altitude, where 
these animals can have a safe retreat for 
winter grazing, as this condition is the 
cause of the principal trouble now. 

1 suggested these plans in an article some 
twenty years ago, but there weye no person 
or persons who made it his or their busi- 
ness to put it into execution, and I am frank 
to say that if this was done that it would 
only be a question of a few years till this 
extended territory would be overstocked 
and a new plan required, or the surplus elk 
would have to be killed. Therefore, let us 
all get together and work for Plan No. 1, 
which I believe, under a thoro diagnosis, 
will be found practical in every way, as it 
will extend the limits of the elk range to 
all of the territory that was once inhab- 
ited by them; and that in so doing it will 
not be a move on the part of the govern- 
ment for one specially favored locality 
where only the people able to travel can 
see this animal in its habitat, but such a 
generous distribution of this animal as pro- 
vided in Plan No. 1 will make it possible 
for the children of all our land to know and 
appreciate the elk. As already stated, this 
would not be expensive on the part of the 
government or the different states or local- 
ities, and it is a move wherein everybody 
would join, as everybody will be more or 
less benefited. 
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Reader, listen! Did you ever stop to 
think that the smallest, humblest child un- 
der the steps on the streets of our cities 
owns some infinitesimal part of every blade 
of grass on the public domain? It does not 
follow that we as farmers, ranchmen or cat- 
tlemen, or our children’s children should nip 
this blade of grass without paying some 
tribute to that child. 

Let us all solicit the aid of the Boone and 
Crockett Club, the Campfire Club of New 
York, the Campfiré Club of Chicago, and 
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the brotherhood order of Elks to father 
Plan No. 1; that a committee from these 
clubs will draft a bill and jointly and 
severally use their influence to prevail on 
their congressmen to put it thru. 

I am sending this article to our splendid 
magazine, Outdoor Life, which is an expo- 
nent of the protection and perpetuation of 
our game, and I believe that its worthy ed- 
itor will grant space to others interested 
for agitation and comment on this article to 
“save the elk,” as per Plan No. 1. 

Colorado. : DALL DeWEESE. 


A Deer Hunt in Trinity County, Calif. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I had a very pleas- 
ant camping trip up in my old haunts the 
past fall— was up there from September 15 
to October 10, Mr. Hyatt and his two daugh- 
ters accompanying. 

We found more grouse than I have seen 
for several years—probably due to the fact 
that the rangers made a special effort last 
fall to kill off the coyotes—and we spent 
the first two weeks in the grouse country 
feeding on grouse, mountain quail and 
squirrels. 

Until October 6th I passed up all deer 
seen because their horns were not big 
enough, when I concluded that I would 
have to lower my sights or go home empty 
handed, so shot a couple of three-pointers— 
rather three year olds, as one had but long, 
rangy forks and was a fairly large deer. 

I shot this buck at 100 yards, tail to me, 
to see what the .22 Hi Power would do to it. 
It struck three inches southwest of the root 
of the tail, passed completely thru the 
haunch without striking a bone and into the 
abdomen, where it mixed things somewhat. 

He was with a doe, and she ran away up 
the hill and he tried to follow, but could 
only raise on his front feet and fall over a 
couple of times. It was nearly dark and I 
feared he might get into the brush, so broke 
his neck to quiet him. In daylight I should 
not have shot again. 

I saw but two large bucks, and these were 
out of range—does and fawns as numerous 
as ever, Mr, Hyatt shot his first buck on 


the trip (a three-pointer) and this gave me 
much pleasure. 

Fishing was extra fine. One of the girls 
caught forty-three one afternoon in about 
three hours, and one man camped there 
killed a bear, so we had bear steaks a- 
plenty. 

Altogether we had a very successful trip 
and a pleasant time, but nothing out of the 
ordinary—I fear not sufficient interest to 
warrant a write up for the magazine. 

Some fellows from somewhere (I was un- 
able to find out where) were up there this 
fall shooting does. One camper told me he 
saw them with a doe they had killed, but re- 
fused to qualify further when I asked that 
he enter complaint. R. L. Green, the guide 
of Red Bluff, says that the rangers who act 
as game wardens do not act when informed 
of such violations of the law, and he was 
quite worked up over it. 

I could get no direct evidence of viola- 
tions of the law, as I arrived late. [, did 
see a doe near the trail one morning with 
a front leg broken high up, and I should 
have killed her as an act of mercy had I 
not been alone and hence without a witness 
to the act (the law forbids the killing of 
does). 

I sincerely hope that officers up there 
will enforce the state laws which forbid the 
killing of does, fawns or spikes. If they 
will but do that the Yolo Bolies will be the 
premier venison country for many years to 
come. CHAS. H. STODDARD. 

California. 


A Dangefous Predatory Animal 


Writes T. Gilbert Pearson:—“Once more 
evidence is being gathered against the cat. 
As many as have been the investigations 
set on foot to discredit Puss, nothing defi- 
nite came of them in the way of legislation 
until quite recently, when the first cat tag- 
ging ordinance in America was passed in 
Montclair, N. J. 

“Now onithologists in New York are be- 
stirring themselves. The National Associa- 


tion of Audubon Societies, which aims to 
protect wild birds and wild animals, has 
sent out a request to the general public to 
submit to it any evidence either for or 
against the cat as a destroyer of birds. 
“In Massachusetts it was estimated that 
in one year six million birds were killed by 
cats. Had the birds lived it is reasonable 
to say that they would have destroyed 
21,000 bushels of plant killing insects. The 
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vegetation ruined by these myriad insects 
would have fed many thousands. The 
farmer is largely indebted, moreover, to 
many of those birds, which feed upon weed 
seeds, 

“The cat captures wild birds at all sea- 
sons of the year, but it is particularly 
active in catching young birds immediately 
after they have left the nest and before 
they have yet gained sufficient strength of 
wing to escape.” , 

The cat nuisance is becoming recognized 
by sportsmen and naturalists to a degree 


- roaming out among the wild things. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


sufficient to justify immediate steps for the 
curtailment of this animal’s privileges in 
If cats 
must be used as mousers and pets they 
ought to be kept closely confined. A law 
that would allow a sportsman to kill them 
when found in the open would be a mighty 
good law. As Dr. Zeilinger of Kansas City, 
Mo. (a great lover of nature) says, “If the 
cat and the crow were stopped from hunt- 
ing we human sportsmen would need less 
restriction on smaller game.” 


Professional Criminals Get Their Chance to Slaughter Wild Life 


I am sure that sportsmen generally, and 
especially those of Indiana, will be inter- 
ested in the latest news from Pike County, 
Indiana. Here it is! Now all that is lack- 
ing is to give the inmates of the insane asy- 
lums their chance, and I am sure that Pike 
County can be depended upon to attend to 
that little matter in due season. 

New York. W. T. HORNADAY. 

“Hunting has become a pleasant diver- 
sion for some of the inmates of the Pike 


County jail. Time hangs hungrily on their 
hands and twice during the last week pris- 
oners were permitted the freedom of the 
nearby fields, and the privilege was given 
to shoot, maim or capture wild game. Thus 
far the boarders have returned and have 
not violated their parole. ‘The business of 
going to jail is not so bad?’ said a business 
man, ‘when one can enjoy himself like a 
sport at the expense of the county taxpay- 
ers.’ ” 


A Progressive Game Association and its Unique Form of Notice 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed herewith 
find a copy of a notice prepared and sent 
out by Ellis Powell, treasurer of the Wen- 
aha Game Protective Association, notifying 
members to pay up their dues. This asso- 
ciation was formed for the purpose of prop- 
agating and protecting game and fish in 
Southeastern Washington, 

The organization has been instrumental 
in stocking a portion of the Wenaha Forest 
Reserve with elk, which are doing well and 
increasing rapidly, and has used its influ- 
ence toward stocking Garfield County with 
Hungarian partridges and California quail. 
It has by its recommendations obtained a 
number of desirable changes in the game 
laws of Washington, and has materially as- 
sisted in the enforcement of game laws. 

Washington. E. V. KUYKENDALL. 


THE NOTICE. 


“Dear Old Sport:—Kindly duck into my 
preserve and pay up. Our doe is short. 


We quail and va-moose when a bill comes 
in. We need a few bucks. This is no fish 
story. I swan it’s true. I’m not lion to 
you. Snipe half a dollar and bring it in. 
I don’t caribou how you get it. Don’t give 
all your money to the sage hens and kids 
for Christmas or spend it on the chickens 
like a goose, but pay up your dues. We 
have no wildcat schemes, but we need cash. 
Chief Long says 50 cents will entitle you 
to a receipt in full to the first of the year. 
Now, don’t let your deer turtle dove with 
her Belgian hare buffalo you out of all your 
rocks, but crane your neck this way. Don’t 
be a sheep guy. It gets our goat to rail 
about dues, but you are a game sport and 
will bear with us and will cut a pigeon 
wing to come to our refuge with the coon 
skin. . 
“By order of the Nimrods. 


“ELLIS POWELL, 
“Keeper of the Swag.” 


Horned Does 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been a read- 
er of your valuable paper for quite a long 
time, but not a writer. I have taken several 
hunts in the Cascades and killed quite a 
number of deer, but never saw a doe with 
antlers. Have you or any reader of Out- 
door Life actually seen such? I have read 


of them and had old woodsmen tell me 
they had seen many a one. Would like to 
know where they exist, or are they apt to 
appear as freaks among any of our Amer- 
ican deer? 

I think when one writes an article con- 
cerning freaks of nature, he should write 
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facts, as it is apt to mislead the readers to 
believe something that never existed. Can 
you tell me where in the States are the 
largest deer found and of what species are 
they? JAS. M. BALDWIN. 

Towa. 

Answer.—The horned does are a cer- 
tainty. We have seen them in taxidermist 
stores ourselves. They are absolutely a 
freak, and do not exist regularly at all. 
Sometimes one single horn will grow out 
on one side of the head to a growth of 
eight to twelve inches, ofttimes even longer. 
At other times both horns may grow out 
and usually they are a spike horn and never 
mature to the extent that the buck horns do 

The mule deer undoubtedly grows the 
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largest of any of the deer species. Some 
years ago we published photographs and 
descriptions of the largest deer heads we 
could secure, after advertising for them in 
the magazine. The largest head, a mule 
deer, came from Canada, and spread about 
forty-four inches. There were several 
above forty inches, all vouched for and 
sworn to as genuine, and no sawed heads. 
One or two of them came from Colorado, 
another from Montana. So you see the 
very large deer must be pretty well scat- 
tered over the country, embracing British 
Columbia, Montana, Wyoming, Idaho and 
Colorado. Mr. J. A. Crawford, a sportsman 
of Steamboat Springs, Colo., has a deer 
head which spreads about forty inches.— 
Editor. 


Another Discoverer of Passenger Pigeons 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I see in your Sep- 
tember issue that you state that the pas- 
senger pigeon is extinct. This is a mis- 
take. You will find them in Mexico in the 
state of Chiapas; also the dodo and wild 
peacock, I was a missionary to Mexico for 
ten years and killed quite a few while 
there. They breed and live in the .Sierra 
Madre Mountains, north of the Pan Amer- 
ican Railroad. Those I killed were about 
twenty miles north of the Pacific, five 
miles north of Jalisco, twenty-five miles 
northwest of Tonala. 

Georgia. REV. S. M. STAFFORD. 

To which we replied: ‘We imagine that 
you are probably wrong in your surmise 
that the passenger pigeon still exists in 
Mexico. Do you not think that it is the 


band-tailed pigeon? It seems odd to think 
that any spot on this continent should con- 
tain passenger pigeons when $1,000 was 
freely offered and advertised all over the 
country a few years ago by one of our 
college professors for a freshly killed skin 
of a real passenger pigeon. For your in- 
formation we are enclosing herewith a pic- 
ture of a passenger pigeon. They are very 
much like the band-tailed pigeon.” 

When back thru the mails came the fol- 
lowing—so now we can only hold our 
breath and await further developments: 

“I wish to say in reply that I know what 
the passenger pigeon is. I have killed 
many of them. You will find them in the 
state of Chiapas, Mexico. If you will turn 
to page 3495, Universal Dictionary, you will 
find them fully described. 

REV. S. M. STAFFORD. 


Game Notes 


A. M. Corbin, an Oklahoma sportsman, 
writes: “Have just returned from a week’s 
juail shooting, and the little 20-gauge held 
her own with the bigger guns. We had a 
fine hunt, plenty of birds, over good dogs. 
There are more quail than for years in 
Oklahoma. Only thirty days this year— 
the month of December—and weather fine, 
we should have the finest kind of shooting 
next vear.” 


J. Harold McMurray, secretary of the 
New Brunswick Guides’ Association, par- 
ticipated in a successful hunting trip last 
fall in the Clarendon district, on the line 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. In the 
fourteen days he was in the woods, Mr. Mc- 
Murray saw no less than 133 moose, 76 
being cows, 17 calves and 40 bulls. He 
also saw 10 doe deer and 2 bucks. Mr. 


McMurray, who is 32 years old, shot his 
sixteenth moose while on the trip, packing 
out an animal with antlers spreading 52% 
inches from a herd of half a dozen. 


C. E. Smith of Woody, Calif., writes con- 
cerning his 10-year-old son, Robert: “Last 
summer he shot and killed a great timber 
wolf on the Smith ranch in the Greenhorn 
Mountains. The wolf was shot about mid- 
night while having a battle with an aire- 
dale pup. He also killed a bob-cat, after 
sneaking up on it for 200 yards, using .22 
Winchester long rifle shells, and shooting 
it twice at 75 yards. I believe that if 
parents would educate their boys with a 
knowledge of the rifle and give them a 
chance, without hobbles and a major domo 
to herd them, there would be more better 
rifle shots, less accidents, less consump- 
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vegetation ruined by these myriad insects 
would have fed many thousands. The 
farmer is largely indebted, moreover, to 
many of those birds, which feed upon weed 
seeds. 

“The cat captures wild birds at all sea- 
sons of the year, but it is particularly 


active in catching young birds immediately 
after they have left the nest and before 
they have yet gained sufficient strength of 
wing to escape.” . 

The cat nuisance is becoming recognized 
by sportsmen and naturalists to a degree 
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sufficient to justify immediate steps for the 


_ curtailment of this animal’s privileges in 


roaming out among the wild things. If cats 
must be used as mousers and pets they 
ought to be kept closely confined. A law 
that would allow a sportsman to kill them 
when found in the open would be a mighty 
good law. As Dr. Zeilinger of Kansas City, 
Mo. (a great lover of nature) says, “If the 
cat and the crow were stopped from hunt- 
ing we human sportsmen would need less 
restriction on smaller game.” 


Professional Criminals Get Their Chance to Slaughter Wild Life 


I am sure that sportsmen generally, and 
especially those of Indiana, will be inter- 
ested in the latest news from Pike County, 
Indiana. Here it is! Now all that is lack- 
ing is to give the inmates of the insane asy- 
lums their chance, and I am sure that Pike 
County can be depended upon to attend to 
that little matter in due season. 

New York. W. T. HORNADAY. 

“Hunting has become a pleasant diver- 
sion for some of the inmates of the Pike 


County jail. Time hangs hungrily on their 
hands and twice during the last week pris- 
oners were permitted the freedom of the 
nearby fields, and the privilege was given 
to shoot, maim or capture wild game. Thus 
far the boarders have returned and have 
not violated their parole. ‘The business of 
going to jail is not so bad?’ said a business 
man, ‘when one can enjoy himself like a 
sport at the expense of the county taxpay- 
ers.’ ” 


A Progressive Game Association and its Unique Form of Notice 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed herewith 
find a copy of a notice prepared and sent 
out by Ellis Powell, treasurer of the Wen- 
aha Game Protective Association, notifying 
members to pay up their dues. This asso- 
ciation was formed for the purpose of prop- 
agating and protecting game and fish in 
Southeastern Washington, 

The organization has been instrumental 
in stocking a portion of the Wenaha Forest 
Reserve with elk, which are doing well and 
increasing rapidly, and has used its influ- 
ence toward stocking Garfield County with 
Hungarian partridges and California quail. 
It has by its recommendations obtained a 
number of desirable changes in the game 
laws of Washington, and has materially as- 
sisted in the enforcement of game laws. 

Washington. E. V. KUYKENDALL. 


THE NOTICE. 


“Dear Old Sport:—Kindly duck into my 
preserve and pay up. Our doe is short. 


We quail and va-moose when a bill comes 
in. We need a few bucks. This is no fish 
story. I swan it’s true. I’m not lion to 
you. Snipe half a dollar and bring it in. 
I don’t caribou how you get it. Don’t give 
all your money to the sage hens and kids 
for Christmas or spend it on the chickens 
like a goose, but pay up your dues. We 
have no wildcat schemes, but we need cash. 
Chief Long says 50 cents will entitle you 
to a receipt in full to the first of the year. 
Now, don’t let your deer turtle dove with 
her Belgian hare buffalo you out of all your 
rocks, but crane your neck this way. Don’t 
be a sheep guy. It gets our goat to rail 
about dues, but you are a game sport and 
will bear with us and will cut a pigeon 
wing to come to our refuge with the coon 
skin. - 
“By order of the Nimrods. 


“ELLIS POWELL, 
“Keeper of the Swag.” 


Horned Does 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been a read- 
er of your valuable paper for quite a long 
time, but not a writer. I have taken several 
hunts in the Cascades and killed quite a 
number of deer, but never saw a doe with 
antlers. Have you or any reader of Out- 
door Life actually seen such? I have read 


of them and had old woodsmen tell me 
they had seen many a one. Would like to 
know where they exist, or are they apt to 
appear as freaks among any of our Amer- 
ican deer? 

I think when one writes an article con- 
cerning freaks of nature, he should write 
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facts, as it is apt to mislead the readers to 
believe something that never existed. Can 
you tell me where in the States are the 
largest deer found and of what species are 
they? JAS. M. BALDWIN. 

Towa. 

Answer.—The horned does are a cer- 
tainty. We have seen them in taxidermist 
stores ourselves. They are absolutely a 
freak, and do not exist regularly at all. 
Sometimes one single horn will grow out 
on one side of the head to a growth of 
eight to twelve inches, ofttimes even longer. 
At other times both horns may grow out 
and usually they are a spike horn and never 
mature to the extent that the buck horns do 

The mule deer undoubtedly grows the 
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largest of any of the deer species. Some 
years ago we published photographs and 
descriptions of the largest deer heads we 
could secure, after advertising for them in 
the magazine. The largest head, a mule 
deer, came from Canada, and spread about 
forty-four inches. There were several 
above forty inches, all vouched for and 
sworn to as genuine, and no sawed heads. 
One or two of them came from Colorado, 
another from Montana. So you see the 
very large deer must be pretty well scat- 
tered over the country, embracing British 
Columbia, Montana, Wyoming, Idaho and 
Colorado. Mr. J. A. Crawford, a sportsman 
of Steamboat Springs, Colo., has a deer 
head which spreads about forty inches.— 
Editor. 


Another Discoverer of Passenger Pigeons 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I see in your Sep- 
tember issue that you state that the pas- 
senger pigeon is extinct. This is a mis- 
take. You will find them in Mexico in the 
state of Chiapas; also the dodo and wild 
peacock, I was a missionary to Mexico for 
ten years and killed quite a few while 
there. They breed and live in the .Sierra 
Madre Mountains, north of the Pan Amer- 
ican Railroad. Those I killed were about 
twenty miles north of the Pacific, five 
miles north of Jalisco, twenty-five miles 
northwest of Tonala. 

Georgia. REV. S. M. STAFFORD. 

To which we replied: “We imagine that 
you are probably wrong in your surmise 
that the passenger pigeon still exists in 
Mexico. Do you not think that it is the 


band-tailed pigeon? It seems odd to think 
that any spot on this continent should con- 
tain passenger pigeons when $1,000 was 
freely offered and advertised all over the 
country a few years ago by one of our 
college professors for a freshly killed skin 
of a real passenger pigeon. For your in- 
formation we are enclosing herewith a pic- 
ture of a passenger pigeon. They are very 
much like the band-tailed pigeon.” 

When back thru the mails came the fol- 
lowing—so now we can only hold our 
breath and await further developments: 

“I wish to say in reply that I know what 
the passenger pigeon is. I have killed 
many of them. You will find them in the 
state of Chiapas, Mexico. If you will turn 
to page 3495, Universal Dictionary, you will 
find them fully described. 

REV. S. M. STAFFORD. 


Game Notes 


A. M. Corbin, an Oklahoma sportsman, 
writes: “Have just returned from a week’s 
juail shooting, and the little 20-gauge held 
her own with the bigger guns. We had a 
fine hunt, plenty of birds, over good dogs. 
There are more quail than for years in 
Oklahoma. Only thirty days this year— 
the month of December—and weather fine, 
we should have the finest kind of shooting 
next vear.”’ 


J. Harold McMurray, secretary of the 
New Brunswick Guides’ Association, par- 
ticipated in a successful hunting trip last 
fall in the Clarendon district, on the line 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. In the 
fourteen days he was in the woods, Mr. Mc- 
Murray saw no less than 133 moose, 76 
being cows, 17 calves and 40 bulls. He 
also saw 10 doe deer and 2 bucks. Mr. 


McMurray, who is 32 years old, shot his 
sixteenth moose while on the trip, packing 
out an animal with antlers spreading 52% 
inches from a herd of half a dozen. 


C. E. Smith of Woody, Calif., writes con- 
cerning his 10-year-old son, Robert: “Last 
summer he shot and killed a great timber 
wolf on the Smith ranch in the Greenhorn 
Mountains. The wolf was shot about mid- 
night while having a battle with an aire- 
dale pup. He also killed a bob-cat, after 
sneaking up on it for 200 yards, using .22 
Winchester long rifle shells, and shooting 
it twice at 75 yards. I believe that if 
parents would educate their boys with a 
knowledge of the rifle and give them a 
chance, without hobbles and a major domo 
to herd them, there would be more better 
rifle shots, less accidents, less consump- 
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vegetation ruined by these myriad insects 
would have fed many thousands. The 
farmer is largely indebted, moreover, to 
many of those birds, which feed upon weed 
seeds, 

“The cat captures wild birds at all sea- 
sons of the year, but it is particularly 
active in catching young birds immediately 
after they have left the nest and before 
they have yet gained sufficient strength of 
wing to escape.” 

The cat nuisance is becoming recognized 
by sportsmen and naturalists to a degree 
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sufficient to justify immediate steps for the 
curtailment of this animal’s privileges in 
roaming out among the wild things. If cats 
must be used as mousers and pets they 
ought to be kept closely confined. A law 
that would allow a sportsman to kill them 
when found in the open would be a mighty 
good law. As Dr. Zeilinger of Kansas City, 
Mo. (a great lover of nature) says, “If the 
cat and the crow were stopped from hunt- 
ing we human sportsmen would need less 
restriction on smaller game.” 


Professional Criminals Get Their Chance to Slaughter Wild Life 


1 am sure that sportsmen generally, and 
especially those of Indiana, will be inter- 
ested in the latest news from Pike County, 
Indiana. Here it is! Now all that is lack- 
ing is to give the inmates of the insane asy- 
lums their chance, and I am sure that Pike 
County can be depended upon to attend to 
that little matter in due season. 

New York. W. T. HORNADAY. 

“Hunting has become a pleasant diver- 
sion for some of the inmates of the Pike 


County jail. Time hangs hungrily on their 
hands and twice during the last week pris- 
oners were permitted the freedom of the 
nearby fields, and the privilege was given 
to shoot, maim or capture wild game. Thus 
far the boarders have returned and have 
not violated their parole. ‘The business of 
going to jail is not so bad?’ said a business 
man, ‘when one can enjoy himself like a 
sport at the expense of the county taxpay- 
ers.’ ” 


A Progressive Game Association and its Unique Form of Notice 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed herewith 
find a copy of a notice prepared and sent 
out by Ellis Powell, treasurer of the Wen- 
aha Game Protective Association, notifying 
members to pay up their dues. This asso- 
ciation was formed for the purpose of prop- 
agating and protecting game and fish in 
Southeastern Washington, 

The organization has been instrumental 
in stocking a portion of the Wenaha Forest 
Reserve with elk, which are doing well and 
increasing rapidly, and has used its influ- 
ence toward stocking Garfield County with 
Hungarian partridges and California quail. 
It has by its recommendations obtained a 
number of desirable changes in the game 
laws of Washington, and has materially as- 
sisted in the enforcement of game laws. 

Washington. E. V. KUYKENDALL. 


THE NOTICE. 


“Dear Old Sport:—Kindly duck into my 
preserve and pay up. Our doe is short. 


We quail and va-moose when a bill comes 
in. We need a few bucks. This is no fish 
story. I swan it’s true. I’m not lion to 
you. Snipe half a dollar and bring it in. 
I don’t caribou how you get it. Don’t give 
all your money to the sage hens and kids 
for Christmas or spend it on the chickens 
like a goose, but pay up your dues. We 
have no wildcat schemes, but we need cash. 
Chief Long says 50 cents will entitle you 
to a receipt in full to the first of the year. 
Now, don’t let your deer turtle dove with 
her Belgian hare buffalo you out of all your 
rocks, but crane your neck this way. Don’t 
be a sheep guy. It gets our goat to rail 
about dues, but you are a game sport and 
will bear with us and will cut a pigeon 
wing to come to our refuge with the coon 
skin. - 
“By order of the Nimrods. 


“ELLIS POWELL, 
“Keeper of the Swag.” 


Horned Does 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been a read- 
er of your valuable paper for quite a long 
time, but not a writer. I have taken several 
hunts in the Cascades and killed quite a 
number of deer, but never saw a doe with 
antlers. 
door Life actually seen such? I have read 


Have you or any reader of Out- 


of them and had old woodsmen tell me 
they had seen many a one. Would like to 
know where they exist, or are they apt to 
appear as freaks among any of our Amer- 
ican deer? 

I think when one writes an article con- 
cerning freaks of nature, he should write 
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facts, as it is apt to mislead the readers to 
believe something that never existed. Can 
you tell me where in the States are the 
largest deer found and of what species are 
they? JAS. M. BALDWIN. 

Towa. 

Answer.—The horned does are a cer- 
tainty. We have seen them in taxidermist 
stores ourselves. They are absolutely a 
freak, and do not exist regularly at all. 
Sometimes one single horn will grow out 
on one side of the head to a growth of 
eight to twelve inches, ofttimes even longer. 
At other times both horns may grow out 
and usually they are a spike horn and never 
mature to the extent that the buck horns do 

The mule deer undoubtedly grows the 
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largest of any of the deer species. Some 
years ago we published photographs and 
descriptions of the largest deer heads we 
could secure, after advertising for them in 
the magazine. The largest head, a mule 
deer, came from Canada, and spread about 
forty-four inches. There were several 
above forty inches, all vouched for and 
sworn to as genuine, and no sawed heads. 
One or two of them came from Colorado, 
another from Montana. So you see the 
very large deer must be pretty well scat- 
tered over the country, embracing British 
Columbia, Montana, Wyoming, Idaho and 
Colorado, Mr, J. A. Crawford, a sportsman 
of Steamboat Springs, Colo., has a deer 
head which spreads about forty inches.— 
Editor. 


Another Discoverer of Passenger Pigeons 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I see in your Sep- 
tember issue that you state that the pas- 
senger pigeon is extinct. This is a mis- 
take. You will find them in Mexico in the 
state of Chiapas; also the dodo and wild 
peacock, I was a missionary to Mexico for 
ten years and killed quite a few while 
there. They breed and live in the .Sierra 
Madre Mountains, north of the Pan Amer- 
ican Railroad. Those I killed were about 
twenty miles north of the Pacific, five 
miles north of Jalisco, twenty-five miles 
northwest of Tonala. 

Georgia. REV. 


S. M. STAFFORD. 


To which we replied: ‘“We imagine that 
you are probably wrong in your surmise 
that the passenger pigeon still exists in 
Mexico. Do you not think that it is the 


band-tailed pigeon? It seems odd to think 
that any spot on this continent should con- 
tain passenger pigeons when $1,000 was 
freely offered and advertised all over the 
country a few years ago by one of our 
college professors for a freshly killed skin 
of a real passenger pigeon. For your in- 
formation we are enclosing herewith a pic- 
ture of a passenger pigeon. They are very 
much like the band-tailed pigeon.” 

When back thru the mails came the fol- 
lowing—so now we can only hold our 
breath and await further developments: 

“I wish to say in reply that I know what 
the passenger pigeon is. I have killed 
many of them. You will find them in the 
state of Chiapas, Mexico. If you will turn 
to page 3495, Universal Dictionary, you will 
find them fully described. 

REV. S. M. STAFFORD. 


Game Notes 


A. M. Corbin, an Oklahoma sportsman, 
writes: “Have just returned from a week’s 
juail shooting, and the little 20-gauge held 
her own with the bigger guns. We had a 
fine hunt, plenty of birds, over good dogs. 
There are more quail than for years in 
Oklahoma. Only thirty days this year— 
the month of December—and weather fine, 
we should have the finest kind of shooting 
next vear.” 


J. Harold McMurray, secretary of the 
New Brunswick Guides’ Association, par- 
ticipated in a successful hunting trip last 
fall in the Clarendon district, on the line 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. In the 
fourteen days he was in the woods, Mr. Mc- 
Murray saw no less than 133 moose, 76 
being cows, 17 calves and 40 bulls. He 
also saw 10 doe deer and 2 bucks. Mr. 


McMurray, who is 32 years old, shot his 
sixteenth moose while on the trip, packing 
out an animal with antlers spreading 52% 
inches from a herd of half a dozen. 


C. E. Smith of Woody, Calif., writes con- 
cerning his 10-year-old son, Robert: “Last 
summer he shot and killed a great timber 
wolf on the Smith ranch in the Greenhorn 
Mountains. The wolf was shot about mid- 
night while having a battle with an aire- 
dale pup. He also killed a bob-cat, after 
sneaking up on it for 200 yards, using .22 
Winchester long rifle shells, and shooting 
it twice at 75 yards. I believe that if 
parents would educate their boys with a 
knowledge of the rifle and give them a 
chance, without hobbles and a major domo 
to herd them, there would be more better 
rifle shots, less accidents, less consump- 
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tives and above all a nation of rifle-men 
as an asset of Uncle Sam & Co.” 


Automatic guns, set to fire blank shotgun 
shells at intervals of one, two or three 
hours, were successfully used on the Med- 
icine Bow forest, Wyoming, during the past 
grazing season, to keep coyotes from lamb- 
ing and bedding grounds. 


A resident of Greenwood, Colo., has ap- 
plied for a permit to establish a skunk 
farm on the San Isabel forest. The per- 
mit will be made to include sixty acres of 
land; ten to be used as a breeding pen, ten 
to raise garden truck and forage and forty 
acres as a pasture for cows and horses. 
The applicant plans to start with 500 adult 
skunks, and by maintaining five or six 
cows to supply milk for the kittens, raise 
two litters a year. 


Joe La Salle, a guide hunting on the Goat 
and Frazer Rivers, B. C., writes: “I was 
out last fall with Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Young 
and Miss Young of Nashville, Tenn. (the 
ladies doing no hunting), and Mr. Joe 
Browder of Fulton, Ky. We were out thir- 
ty-one days in quest of game and they got 
six caribou, four moose, a goat apiece and 
a grizzly. They wounded two other bears 
and saw altogether 108 calibou, fourteen 
moose, eight goats and four grizzlies. They 
went away well satisfied with the full- 
fledged limit of big game.” 


The Connecticut law provides that a 
land owner may with shotgun wound, kill 
or capture any or all deer found on his 
premises, the deer so killed or captured 
becoming his property. This is a very 
short-sighted law, and should be abolished. 
If deer were in the habit of migrating over 
a man’s property he could, according to 
the tenets of this provision, corral quite 
a number of the state’s game and become 
their lawful owner. We had a “horrible 
example” of a similar herding proposition 
here in Colorado about fifteen years ago, 
when the Glen Beulah Park herd of deer 
was fenced off from the state’s ranges and 
suddenly, thru this act, became personal 
property. 


Some years ago the public awoke to the 
barbarity of the slaughter of gulls, and 
after much agitation New Jersey, in 1885, 
enacted the first effective state law pro- 
hibiting the killing of these birds. This 


example has been followed by other states 
now—i916—there are forty states 


until 
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which protect gulls all the year. Louisiana 
protects them during the breeding season, 
February 1 to August 1, while five states— 
Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Arizona and New 
Mexico—offer them no protection at any 
time of the year. There are represented 
in the United States twenty-two species or 
sub-species of gulls, including the gull-like 
birds known as skuas and jaegers. 


Henry W. Shoemaker, one of Pennsyl- 
vania’s oldest sportsmen, publisher of the 
Altoona Tribune, and author of several 
books on game, writes: “I have just re- 
turned from my home in the Pennsylvania 
mountains where I received many reports 
of the scarcity of game birds. One reason 
advanced is the forest fires, but a good 
many hunters ascribe it to the almost com- 
plete annihilation of foxes and wildecats, 
which formerly preyed on the rats and 
other small mammals which devour the 
eggs and young of these birds. It seems to 
me conclusive that when we had the preda- 
tory animals our game birds were most nu- 
merous, and today without them, practical- 
ly every state in the Union is planning to 
propagate game birds artificially. But I do 
not think they will ever succeed. Let them 
go back to nature and do it nature’s way, 
viz., by stopping forest fires and allowing 
all animals to live. Then the hunters can 
come in and take their share without fear 
of extermination.” 


Regarding the great amount of wild life 
yet to be found in the state of Louisiana. 
Dr. William T. Hornaday, Sc.D., director 
of the New York Zoological Park and fore- 
most champion of the nation’s game, 
wrote recently in his “Our Vanishing Wild 
Life’: “There is one state in America, 
and so far as I know, only one, in which 
there is at this moment an old-time abund- 
ance of game-bird life. That is the state 
of Louisiana. The reason is not so very 
far to seek. For the birds that do not 
migrate—quail, wild turkeys and doves— 
the cover is yet abundant. For the mi- 
gratory gamebirds of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, Louisiana is a grand central depot, 
with terminal facilities that are wunsur- 
passed. Her reedy shores, her vast 
marshes, her long coast line and abun- 
dance of food furnished what should not 
only be a haven, but a heaven for ducks 
and geese. The great forests of Louisiana 
shelter deer, turkeys and fur-bearing ani- 
mals galore; and rabbits and squirrels 
abound.” 
































By Chauncey Thomas. 


Waterproofing is today of vital interest to 
millions of soldiers and other campers. 
Waterproof, rainproof, shower proof, water 
repellent and dampproof mean vaguely the 
same thing to those who have not looked 
into the matter. When I began experiment- 
ing with waterproofing I thought, like the 
rest, that the above terms meant practical- 
ly the same thing. But I soon found out 
different, and in doing so I encountered 
many woes. To be brief, I discovered these 
basic facts: 

Anything to be waterproof must be air 
tight. If you can see even the smallest 
pinholes thru anything when held to the 
light—the sun is the best—then under 
rubbing or slight pressure or prolonged 
wetting, water will find its way thru those 
holes. In short, water, if the least dis- 
turbed, will go where air will go. Or you 
may be able to blow thru something you 
cannot see light holes thru, in which care 
water will easily penetrate along the same 
channels, The reason is that the minute 
channels may be crooked, thus keeping out 
light but not air. Black velvet is a sample. 
In material suitable for tents, bedding or 
clothes I found but two that are thus water- 
proof, rubber and oilskins. But if wear 
creates holes or cracks in even these, then 
they leak just like any other porous ma- 
terial. Also that very thin goods of these 
two materials, rubber and oilskin, are just 
as watertight as thicker and consequently; 
heavier material of the same two kinds. 

But here enters another consideration in 
regard to clothing, footgear, and bedding of 
oilskin or rubber—what will keep water out 
will keep water in, hence they lack venti- 
lation, via pores, and the water—perspira- 
tion—from the body is held within, and in 
a short time makes the interior, first damp, 
and finally as soaking wet as if the water 
came in from the outside. Thus all water- 
proof—that is, airtight—clothing, foot gear 
and bedding must be ventilated if the liv- 
ing objects they cover are to remain dry. 
For this reason some of the porous but 
water-repellent goods will keep the human 
body drier—under all conditions except sub- 
mersion, or a driving or prolonged rain— 
than will air tight covering. Thus a man 
‘an work all day and perspire freely in a 
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mild steady rain and be comparatively dry 
—yet somewhat damp inside his coat—if 
clad in a porous, water-repellent but not air- 
tight coat. On the other hand the same 
man, under the same conditions, would be 
wringing wet inside his rubber—air and 
water tight—-coat within an hour. This is 
why any air tight clothing soon freezes 
a man to death in a frigid climate. 

But if a pack, for instance, is to be made 
actually waterproof, say a 3ack of sugar cr 
flour, then it must be covered with an air 
tight covering, especially if subjected to 
rubbing or any other friction. Bending of 
canvas, or other covering, is somewhat like 
rubbing in; leakage results, as it breaks up 
the water-surface, on which all porous but 
water repelling materials depend for their 
water shedding properties. Hence a cloth 
stretched tight will shed water when the 
same cloth, left loose to flop in the wind. 
will leak badly. This applies especially to 
all tents, hence the necessity of a_ weil 
pitched, tightly stretched tent. 

I find that warm water—like a summer 
rain—will penetrate goods that cold water 
will not. We see this more plainly demon- 
strated when we soak anything in hot wa- 
ter compared to ice water. Also that pure 
water—like rain or snow water—will pene- 
trate where common ground water, that is 
a thicker liquid because of various dis- 
solved salts, cannot get thru. Pure water 
and brine act much like hot and cold water. 
Altho common well water, or water from 
a hose, is not brine, yet it partakes of that 
nature to some extent compared to rain and 
snow water, hence it is well to bear this 
fact in mind when testing goods for their 
water shedding properties. 

I might as well mention the hose test 
here. Rain falls at sea level at the rate 
of from about 15 to 25 feet per second, no 
matter from what height. In high altitudes 
it falls faster, perhaps up to 30 or 40 feet 
per second. The reason of this seemingly 
slow rate of fall is due to air-friction on the 
raindrop, thus retarding it to a finally 
steady rate of fall, even tho it comes from 
a mile up. The heavier the air and the 
smaller the rain drop the slower it falls. 
Now water as from a bucket falls at about 
rainfall velocity when poured from a height 
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of from 10 to 12 feet. This represents rain 
in still air, remember, and not pure water 
at that. As a rough estimate, considering 
ground salts thickening the water, I would 
say that water from a bucket 15 feet above 
the goods tested’ would represent rain, but 
in still windless air. 

But we usually need rainproof covering 
the most in a driving storm. Rain in a 
sixty-mile-an-hour wind—even seventy-five 
to ninety miles an hour igs not very un- 
usual in the mountains or other mile or 
more high altitudes—rain in such a storm, 
when we need protection the most, is thea 
coming on a slant at the rate of from 100 
to 125 or even more feet per second. This 
represents water from a bucket not less 
than 100 feet high, and under severest 
storm conditions, from a bucket perhaps 
even 200 feet high. Not even a fire hose 
will give this pressure, of course, for that 
means a stream of water from a hose rising 
from 100 to 200 feet into the air—air fric- 
tion not here considered. The rain in a 
gale, remember, has hardly any air fric- 
tion, as it is carried along by the air itself, 
like sawdust down a rapid. And the air 
itself, penetrating the goods of the coat or 
bed or tent, tends to take the minute rain 
drops right in with it, independent of their 
own striking force, hence penetration. 

Under such severe storm conditions there 
are but two protections, airtight—hence 
water tight under pressure—materials, or 
a double layer of goods, providing that 
these two layers do not touch each other. 
If they do touch, then they become practi- 
cally one layer, and hydraulic pressure is 
set up on the under layer, which causes 
penetration of the water thru it just as 
easily as thru the first covering. But if 
the layers are seperate, then the first layer 
takes up all the force of the rain and wind, 
and what pressure of air and water pene- 
trates the first layer cannot get at the sec- 
ond layer, because it exhausts itself side 
ways, so to speak, in the opening between 
the two layers. Hence the first layer will 
leak like a sieve, but takes up all the force, 
while the second layer has nothing to do 
but to shed water under comparatively no 
air or water pressure. This is why a tent 
with a fly is dry when a heavier single 
cloth tent, or a double texture coat, leaks. 

But no matter how many layers there are, 
nor how water-repellent, short of being ac- 
tually water and air tight, water will final- 
ly work its way thru any cloth if the water 
is given time enough to act. The action 
may be slow, but it is as sure as Fate. Thus 
a long rain storm, say of three or four days, 
will usually wet thru any fly and tent top, 
even tho said combination may shed perfect- 
ly a driving storm of sixty miles an hour 
all day, or even a day and a night. Water 
will finally soak into and thru glass itself, 


you know. Weigh any drinking glass in 
constant use, then put it in the oven for a 
day or two, then weigh again and you will 
see just how much water that glass can 
soak up. The scales must be delicate ones, 
of course, weighing to the fraction of a 
grain. But the fact that interests us here 
in all this is that water will soon soak into 
any practical covering, unless it is airtight 
like rubber or oilskin. We will speak of 
oiled leather farther on. That comes under 
an entirely new set of conditions than rub- 
ber or oilskin cloth. 

The “lesson,” as the preachers put it, 
from all this is that in a country where it 
rains most of the time, as in Western Ore- 
gon or the Alaskan coast in winter, do not 
expect any porous goods to shed water day 
after day for weeks at a time. The goods 
themselves will finally become saturated— 
even most oils will slowly wash away—and 
will then drip water inside, even tho they 
shed most of the rain. But they will not 
keep the interior dry indefinitely, like a 
really waterproof material such as rubber, 
or sheet metal, a tin roof for example. The 
hold of a decked ship is a good example, 
even if floating in brine, or how rain will 
penetrate a brick wall. 

Take a glass of water and with great 
care drop a very thin needle on its surface, 
like a log on a pond. Take care that the 
needle is dry. The steel will float. But 
notice how the surface of the water is bent 
downward, like thin ice under a fool skater. 
Better round off the point of the needle, by 
the way, but this is not always necessary. 
Now you have here before your eyes very 
clearly the reason why any goods, like can- 
vas, with small pores will shed water. Now 
remove the needle, and again place it care- 
fully on the water, but this time have the 
needle wet instead of dry. You cannot 
float it, try as you will. This is called sur- 
face tension. Why the water, and all other 
liquids, act thus we do not know. But they 
do. In short, any liquid surface seems to 
form a sort of a skin, that sort of holds wa- 
ter, so to speak. Now this is.just what 
takes place on the canvas. The water forms 
a skin-like surface, and as long as that sur- 
face is not broken, the water cannot get in- 
to the pores of the cloth, hence the cloth 
sheds the water. But once break this sur- 
face-tension, and the goods leak. In time 
the needle will soak up enough water to 
wet its surface, hence will sink, and so will 
the surface-skin next the cloth in time sort 
of wear away, and let the water into the 
pores of the cloth, 

Now drop some water into the dust—flour 
makes a good illustration. The water col- 
lects into drops, or balls, and rolls off all 
slanting surfaces, just like marbles down 
a roof. Water on glass and other polished 
surfaces acts the same way. This is the 
basis of all water-repelling treatments for 





























cloth. The fibers of the cloth are covered 
with substances from which water curls up, 
so to speak, into balls, hence the water rolls 
off instead of sticking and working into the 
pores, or in between the fibers. The fibers 
themselves are very porous, remember, and 
water in time will soak to their very heart. 

Now with water-repellent but porous 
cloth the fibers of the cloth are treated with 
water-repelling substances that the water 
itself cannot easily dissolve. Water will 
finally dissolve anything, remember, even 
gold itself. Hence all water-repelling sub- 
stances, like oils and others, must be re- 
newed from time to time, as the water slow- 
ly dissolves and removes them, just as it 
does soil from a hill side, or dirt from your 
hands. 

Naturally wool contains a great deal of 
oil, even about half the weight of a wool- 
clip from the sheep is oil under the best 
conditions. Counting sand and other dirt 
collected, an ordinary range sheep will not 
yield over perhaps one-fourth its clip in 
clean wool, some less than this. Now there 
is no especial water-shedding virtue in that 
heavy loosely-woven cloth called mackinaw. 
It is simply the oil left in the wool. Extract- 
ed, it is sold as lanolin, and may be bought, 
in any drug store. It is excellent as an oint- 
ment or cosmetic, usually mixed with other 
substances for this purpose. By dissolving 
some lanolin, therefore, in gasoline, and 
soaking any wool goods therein, we can put 
back as much natural oil as we please, and 
this oil does not wash out as easily as most 
other oils. But the woolen cloth so treated 
collects dust and other dirt more than oilless 
wool. It is also less warm, as grease is a 
conductor of heat. But oilless wool soaks 
up water practically like a sponge or absorb- 
_ ent cotton. The same thing holds true with 

cotton goods. Absorbent cotton is but com- 
mon cotton from which all the natural oil 
has been removed, hence it takes up water 
readily, just as does flax fiber (linen) when 
the natural linseed oil has been removed. 
Most cotton, especially canvas, contains 
some of the natural cotton-oil, commonly 
called cottonseed oil. Wool, cotton and lin- 
en, from which all oil has been removed, 
weave for weave, shed, or rather absorb, wa- 
ter practically the same, So there is no 
watershedding virtue in any particular 
kind of wool, cotton, linen, or other cloth 
fiber itself. They are practically all alike, 
if oilless, or not otherwise treated. The 
same is true of leather to a large extent, but 
leather is a queer substance. For instance, it 
is the only substance I know of—but of 
course there may be others—that does not 
harden with cold. Even liquid air does not 
affect it. Frozen with liquid air, most fibers 


and hence cloths, crack and break like thin 
Like the old maid who got married, 
But not 


glass. 
they are never the same again. 
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leather. We will come to this again when 
speaking of oil-skins in cold weether. 

But when exposed to the air, as every 
oiled cloth must be, all oils decompose and 
turn into various substances, some acid, that 
in their turn form chemical combinations 
with the fibers of the cloth, and hence “rot” 
the cloth. This often takes place faster 
when the cloth is rolled up, as the heat de- 
veloped is thereby retained, also various 
gases that cannot escape readily to the air. 
The result is a spoiled tent, or coat. Even 
such mineral oils as paraffine act thus on 
cloth. It depends a good deal on the cli- 
mate, Some oil-treated goods will last for 
several years, even if packed away, if the 
climate is comparatively cool and dry, when 
the same goods will rot in one season if 
warm and damp most of the time. 

As a general rule, oiled goods cannot be 
put away over one, or two at the most, 
years. That is, from six months to three or 
four years is the life of practically all oiled 
goods. This is an important item in large 
tents, or where a large amount of clothing 
is considered. The same cloth, not oiled, 
will often last for many years, if properly 
taken care of, especially wool. Untreated 
goods usually wear out before they rot out, 
but not so with oiled goods. Materials 
treated with non-oil chemicals, such as alum, 
usually last longer than the plain cloth it- 
self. Such chemicals tend to prevent mil- 
dew, and other destructive agents. 

Dust tends to take out oil very rapidly, 
while it has no effect on non-oil chemicals, 
such as the alum treatment. Dust will also 
remove oil from leather, like shoes, very 
fast, even faster than will water. 

Now some oils are more easily dissolved 
and removed by water than others. Oils 
from various fishes, for instance, are not as 
easily washed out of goods as is an oil like 
butter. Paraffine is hard to remove with wa- 
ter, but in time, as I have said, water will 
finally take out every trace of all oils. This 
is especially true of leather, as leather 
seems to love water better than it does any 
oil. Today we have some so-called “oils” 
like “Viscol” for leather, but these are a sort 
of artificial dissolved rubber. When once 
in the pores of the leather the “Viscol” 
thickens by action of the air, and the rubber- 
like substance it becomes then tends to stick 
to the fibers of the leather, hence the water 
cannot so easily wash it away. But water 
will take out “Viscol,” or like substances, 
just the same as it does all oils, only not 
so fast. We also have some preparations 
containing rubber, but these close the pores 
of the leather and become more or less a 
rubberized leather, something like the com- 
binations of rubber and cloth. They are 
more waterproof than oils, however. 

In another paper I will continue this sub- 
ject of waterproofing under the heading of 
“Oilskins.” 
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A “Vest-Pocket” Camp Stove 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Someone is always 
adding joy to the life of the outdoor man; 
the man who will wander off into the hills 
by himself—or with some one else equally 
as full of the germ of “wanderlust’—loaded 
down with a pack-sack heavy enough to 
break the back of a donkey with four feet. 

The question of economy in weight of the 
pack-sack has always been a big riddle for 
the fellow above mentioned, and many a 
sleepless night has been spent in the solu- 
tion of the problem. Recently another at- 
tempt has been made by an inventor to 
bridge the gap, and with considerable suc- 
cess. It happened thusly: 

About two years’ ago, while rambling 
along on business bent, the writer happened 
to see a small gathering of men congregated 
around a large stump of a tree. Upon el- 
bowing my way to the center of the crowd 
I saw a man demonstrating a contrivance 
for the purpose of boring holes into the tap- 
roots of stumps, to aid in planting blasting 
powder with which to shoot said stumps. 

I knew the inventor, and he signaled me 








No. 1, showing spreading arms partly ex- 
tended. Pointed end driven into ground. 








No. 2, 


showing arms in position and fuel 
underneath, ready to light. 


out of the crowd and asked my opinion of 
his invention. The reply I gave was some- 
thing like this: 

“Mr, Penn, as a contrivance for the boring 
of holes your invention has great merit, but 
I have neither land to clear nor stumps to 
blow; but I am going to take an extended 
trip into the mountains in a few months’ 
time. Pack-sacks are always overcrowded 
and are apt to get too heavy. Invent some- 
thing that I will need, and you will have 
invented something that a great many thou- 
sands of others who love the great outdoors 
will want, and you will not only get their 
thanks, but some of their money as well.” 

Mr. Penn smiled when I had relieved my- 
self thus, and a few days later called me by 
phone and wanted to know just what article 
in the camper’s pack was the most unwieldly. 
I answered that everything we needed was 
too heavy and large to pack and therefore it 
would be hard to suggest any one thing. 

A few weeks ago he-reminded me of our 
talk and in so doing handed me a:-steel tube. 
about twelve inches long, and an inch and 
a quarter in diameter, pointed at one end, 
the other end being capped with a plate, 
around the edges of which there were 
punched eight holes. Thru these holes could 
be seen the smooth edges of eight rods, 
secreted within the tube. One of these rods 
was a trifle longer than the others and the 
protruding end of this was bent over to 
form a thumb and finger handle. The 
weight is about one pound and possibly a 
few ounces over. This weight is well to 
remember. 

At first glance | smiled and remarked 





























that no outdoor man would carry a gun big 
enough to shoot such a shell, and that the 
“allies” might welcome his new invention. 
But a moment later I had taken hold of 
the little thumb and finger handle, and with 
an unconscious movement pulled upward, 
and lo and behold! eight small steel rods 
slid out from the inside of the tube and 
fell into place across the top. What was 
it? One glance was enough. I grabbed a 
handy stone and in a short time I had the 
tube driven into the ground and had a few 
sticks burning under the neatest camp 
stove I have seen in many a day. 

The accompanying photos show—No. 1, 
the tube with pointed end driven into the 
ground and with spreading arms partially 
withdrawn. No. 2 shows arms in position 
and wood pile underneath ready to touch 
off.. No. 3 shows the comparative size of 
the top, which measures 16% inches across. 
The coffee pot is the regulation household 
five-and-one-half-pint size, and the skillet 
is one of eight inches diameter. There is 
ample room for one additional utensil if it 
were needed. Also the top is amply large 
to accommodate a small oven in which to 
bake biscuits, etc. 

As the flames of the.fire subside and 
the wood is converted into red hot ambers, 
a few blows with a stone brings the arms 
close to the source of heat. This is worth 
while, especially in wet weather, as a fuel 
saver when dry wood is at a premium. The 
inventor and holder of the patent is Charles 
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No $3 shows comparative view of top, which 
is 16 inches across. 


F. Penn, a lover of the outdoors, of the 
state of Washington. 


Washington. WM. L. LANGBEHN, 


An Idea on Wild Life Conservations 


How-to conserve the remnant of wild life 
that is left in Pennsylvania. It can be done, 
but Nature’s methods, not man’s, must be 
followed. We must approximate original 
conditions. First of all, stop forest fires, 
which destroy the breeding and nesting 
grounds. Our able forestry department, a 
department founded by the brilliant Dr. J. 
T. Rothrock, who was born in McVeytown. 
is making rapid strides in that direction, 
but public opinion is needed to secure the 
department the proper appropriations for 
extinguishing fires. Secondly, put an end 
to all bounties for the destruction of the 
mis-called “predatory” animals and birds. 
Let all wild-cats, foxes, hawks and owls 
live, and encourage them to do so. Bounties 
have been paid in Pennsylvania for two 
hundred years, with game becoming scarcer 
all the time. Then do not destroy “brush 
rows” along old fences; don’t sweep clean 
the vine-clad or reedy banks of creeks or 
ponds—leave bushes and groves near houses 
and improvements. The clearing off of 
farmers’ wood lots by portable saw mills is 
given as the chief cause for the decrease in 


small game in Berks County. Let nature 
be nature, a wild, shaggy nature, and not 
a closely-shaven, smug nature, with no sem- 
blance to its God-created self. Increase the 
number of sanctuaries in which no hunting 
of any kind may be done. Reduce the num- 
ber of hunters to sportsmen, eliminate the 
pot hunter and professional hunter by mak- 
ing the license higher than mere “slayers” 
care to pay. Baillie-Grohman, the great 
continental sportsman, has said that “Re- 
publican equality of civil rights and game- 
preserving cannot exist side by side.” That 
would mean, as in Europe, that game can- 
not be saved except in private parks or 
preserves. But we are looking to a brighter 
and kindlier generation, the product of the 
intelligent motherhood of today, to instill 
a toleration for those forms of wild life that 
we do not understand, and to encourage 
those forms which are known to do good. 
Without birds, we are told that agriculture 
must cease; without fish, waters would be 
putrid; without animals, forests must seri- 
ously suffer. For the common good we 
should help the forces which make life 
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easier for us. For the elevation of the soul 
we should conserve the beauty, and har- 
mony, and sweetness that expresses itself 
in bird, in animal, or even in insect life. 
To make life a perfect structure we must 
live and let live. We must look about us, 
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raise our eyes from our daily tasks, study 
and admire the trees, and birds, and flowers, 
realizing that all make a harmonious struc- 
ture, the fabric of which cannot be quite 
perfect unless all survive. 

Pa. HENRY W. SHOEMAKER. 


Hunting for the Victim of an Accident in the Hills 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed find let- 
ter from D. B. Judd of Wilson, Wyo., which 
should you see fit to publish will perhaps 
set at rest many false reports current thru- 
out the West as to his fate, among which 
were murder and being eaten by a bear, 
etc. There has been considerable interest 
manifested on this slope, owing to the mys- 
tery of his complete disappearance 

Wyoming. E, A. LOCKWOOD. 


“I started out with Dr. Ransom the 15th 
of September, making camp on the Middle 
Fork of Little Fall River, Wyo., about ten 
miles from the ranch. He did not find 
specimen Wednesday evening during short 
hunt, but I gave him fine shot Thursday 
morning at fifty yards, he getting a perfect 
six-point head in two shots with the .250- 
3000. Cleaned out head and scalp ready to 
move to camp Friday with pack animal. 

“Saturday morning I got up about 5 
o'clock, built the fire, went out to see about 
the horses, and found two gone. After 
breakfast went out to get trace of lost ani- 
mals. Found tracks on trail a quarter mile 
below camp; returned and notified Ransom 
that they had probably headed for ranch. 
Doc said he did not want to lose any more 
time than necessary; that he would start 
out hunting for his second elk while I went 
after the two horses. It was understood that 
we should meet where he had killed his 
first elk, about two and one-half miles south 
of camp, on the divide between the Middle 
and the South Forks in three hours, if I 
should overtake the animals at the forks, 
and that I should bring in a pack animal 
to take back with us the second elk, which 
Ransom said he would have when I got 
back; should I fail to overtake the two 
horses at the forks, and had to go to the 
ranch it would take longer. I did not over- 
take them. Leaving camp before 8 o’clock, 
the same time that Doc started out for his 
hunt, it was nearly noon when I arrived at 
the ranch and recovered the two horses. 
Hastily getting dinner, I started back to 
camp, arriving at 4:20 p. m., expecting to 
find Doc in camp. Feeling confident that 


he would be in any minute, I proceeded to 
get supper and went up above camp, on a 
higher bench, about 5 o’clock, ringing a 
deep-toned horse bell to call him in. No 


answer, no man. At 5:30 I repeated the 
performance, and then, failing to get any 
answers to my signals, started out at 5:45 
p. m, for the designated meeting point, ar- 
riving at 8:45, having taken a longer route. 
and the one we had taken both coming and 
going to camp in two previous days’ trips. 
Signaled en route and at meeting place, but 
no answers; started back for camp at 9:30 
p. m., following out on open hill looking for 
his camp fire. Could see nothing, so went 
down to the tent and finding no trace of his 
having shown up, went again up the bench 
and rang horse bell. 

“Sunday morning was up to the first elk 
at 6:45 a. m., finding Ransom’s kodak at 
the base of small pine, his shirt thrown over 
the branches about forty yards west of 
where we were to meet. Could not see these 
in the dark of Saturday night. Could find no 
note or trace of man; took track out on elk 
trail following up high hill west of his first 
elk, then returning. Suppose he made this 
climb hunting and then took pictures of 
Tetons and surrounding country, returning 
to elk, very warm, and with no elk; also 
with time up for my return in three hours 
if I overtook the two horses, he left his 
kodak and shirt and started hunting in 
earnest, going south and west. Could find 
no further trace Sunday or Monday, nor 
could I get any answer to my rifle signals, 
so Monday, the 20th, gave the alarm and 
‘tuesday with posse went up South Fork 
thinking that he had become lost and would 
most likely follow out that stream. Failed 
in this, and could find no further sign, so 
took in on the 21st large posse of experi- 
enced guides and forest rangers, hunting 
carefully the Middle Fork country until the 
following Sunday, when grub ran short and 
a bad snow storm came on. Went out for’ 
supplies bringing in larger posse Tuesday, 
hunting the South Fork side until Saturday. 
Charles Ransom arrived in camp Friday 
and hunted Saturday. Harvey Ransom, an- 
other brother, arrived Saturday and re- 
mained in camp until the body was found 
Wednesday, October 20th. Three large 
posses searched the immediate sections, 
while Harvey Ransom and I took longer and 
out of the way searches, going over onto 
Dog Creek, Indian and Elk. Wednesday, 
September 23d, members of the first posse 























passed on two sides of the fallen body; later 
the brother Harvey passed within seventy- 
five feet of him, and still again Harvey and 
I passed within forty feet above him, and 
still could not locate. Wednesday, the 20th, 
after giving up hopes of being able to find 


him, so thoroly had the country been 
combed, I thought that I should climb the 
hill, where Doc had taken his pictures, for 
a look around, trusting that some of the 
flying ravens might give me a clue. For 
two weeks previous I had taken a small 
shepherd dog with me in hopes that it 
would locate the missing man. 

“While sitting above a ledge of rocks 
looking over the territory and despairing 
at the lack of sign and success, I heard 
ravens calling west of me. Changing my 
plans, and instead of returning to camp, 
I climbed higher and to the west, but could 
not locate the birds, so was again on the 
point of going back when the dog sniffed 
and began acting strange. Then I heard 
the ravens still west, so started on, the 
dog finally taking me to Ransom’s body, 
lying between two fallen logs, so completely 
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concealed that parties passed by as I have 
above described. 

“Supposition and theory of inquest jury 
is that Doc must have gone south and west 
from his shirt and kodak, coming in from 
the west, having made a circle of the hill 
and was en route back to camp when he 
came to these two logs, which were at the 
point of his crossing between two and three 
feet from the ground, making it necessary 
to climb onto them. His gun was loaded 
full, one in the barrel, five in the magazine 
the peep sight raised and the safety off, 
showing his readiness for a quick shot 
While crossing these two logs his gun was 
in some manner accidently discharged, the 
bullet striking him at the Adam’s apple, 
upward, shattering the lower jaw bone, 
lacerating his mouth and entering the brain, 
killing him instantly. The empty shell in 
the barrel and the gun were badly rusted 
but the body was still in good shape. 

“I did everything in my power to make 
an earlier discovery; called off two later 
hunting parties, and expected to continue 
the search until the missing man was 
found, thereby clearing up the mystery.” 

Wilson, Wyo. D. B. JUDD. 


Keeping the Teepee From Smoking 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I see that some 
members of the “clan outdoors” are having 
trouble with their ‘“wickiups” smoking. If 
they will rig them up like the enclosed 
drawing they will have less trouble with 
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draft,” so much dreaded by firemen in high 
burning buildings. 

There are some simple and inexpensive 
schemes that will help the outdoor clan if 
once made familiar to them. The principle ° 
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smoke. This is fully illustrated and shown 
in my book, “Land Cruising and Prospect- 
ing,” pages 134 and 135. Keep the trench 
open and use dry wood. There must be 
draft or air coming into the tent as well as 
going out, or there will be smoke and “down 
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FLOOR OF TEPEE 


of draft is one thing that helps out some- 
times, namely, the difference between the 
weight of a column of warm expanded air 
and the same of cold heavy air. The higher 
the column of warm air, the more difference 
in the weight—or the taller the chimney, 
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the better the draft. Shut off the inflow of 
cold air from the .bottom of your chimney 
and your draft stops, simply for the reason 
that the cold and heavier air cannot find 
its way in to displace the lighter air, which 
by expanding, has created a partial vacuum. 
This is a law of nature and holds good any 
place and at all times. This explains why 
your tepee fills with smoke when it is closed 
all around the bottom. The tepee is the 
chimney or column of light air and heavier 
air must come in at the bottom to push the 
hot air out and expand in its turn. The 
old-time plains Indians on the Upper Mis- 
souri River understood this principle and 
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left about four inches of space between, bot- 
tom of tepee and the ground. Inside was a 
wall made of canvas or skins, five or six 
feet high and staked close to the ground, 
and the top tied to a line that ran clear 
around and fastened to the inside of the 
tepee poles, clearing them about four inches 
This space and the six-inch space at the 
bottom formed the draft holes, and when 
the inside wall was made tight at the bot- 
tom and a small fire of dried buffalo chips 
or dry wood in the center they were as 
good a shelter as one could wish, but the 
white man seems to have lost the art, if art 
it can be called. A. F, WALLACE. 
Wisconsin. 


Lines on a Famous Explorer 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose a cutting 
from the Victoria “Colonist” which records 
the death of Mr. Warburton Pike, who had 
spent about thirty years in British Colum- 
bia. During that time he had hunted nearly 
every kind of North American big game, 
and had penetrated into parts of the prov- 
ince, which had not been previously ex- 
plored. I did not know Mr. Pike personally, 
but know that he came in contact with the 
leading European and American sportsmen. 


He was one of the few -sportsmen who 
have successfully hunted the musk ox. 


British Columbia. J. R. LOWTHER. 


Mr. Pike was the author of two notable 
books, “Thru the Barren Grounds of North- 
ern Canada,” and “Thru the Subarctic 
Forest.” Both these publications enjoyed a 
deservedly wide circulation in Great Britain, 
and indeed among explorers and sportsmen 
all over the world.—Editor. 


To Hold a Tent-Stove Fire Over Night 


Editor Outdoor -Life:—There is quite a 
knack in fixing a night fire in a tent stove. 
A good bed of live coals is necessary; then 
lay on two large dry pieces as large as the 
stove will take. Between and on these a 
large green log. Take your fire shovel (in 
the shape of an old tin plate) and sift 


ashes on the joints made by the dry logs 

and the green top log. If you have. done 

this job properly, you will have a good 

cooking bed of coals in the morning and 

the chill will stay off your tent during the 

wee sma’ hours. A. F. WALLACE. 
Wisconsin. 


A Splendid Idea if the Government Would Co-operate 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wonder if it would 
not be possible for a council of hunters to 
get together and work out a complete kit of 
equipment for a soldier drawn from hunters’ 
practical knowledge, especially the form of 
the rifle (chiefly stock and sights), the bed- 
ding, uniform, tents, cooking equipment, etc.., 
etc. This could apply either in the United 
States for your soldiers, or in the British 
Empire for our soldiers, just so the equip- 
ment was designed and drawn up by hunt- 
ers, soldiers, explorers and any and all men 
with practical outdoor knowledge. Take the 
stock on a Springfield or Lee-Enfield, as an 
example; what soldier or hunter with prac- 
tical knowledge would create such an abor- 
tion. The bed; what camper if going to the 


outdoors for the whole year, wet and dry, 
would take two army blankets with a rub- 
ber sheet to go under him, but none to go 


over him to keep himself and his blankets 
dry, when he knew he would be without a 
tent the whole time. Yet this is done in 
the army. I had two years of such in South 
Africa, and I know, for I have rolled my 
wet blankets every morning for a week, with 
never a chance to dry, and a wet blanket 
weighs some. Yet an outdoor man who en- 
listed would have to endure this, when he 
could supply a much better and more com- 
fortable bed himself, that would keep him 
dry without a tent, and weigh no more, but 
the army would not let him because it would 
not be regulation. Same with the cap; the 
tunic, puttees, etc. Don’t you think if the 
respective governments would call on prac- 
tical men in the design of equipment they 
could improve it about ’steen hundred per 
cent? What do you think of the idea? 
British Columbia. J. B. TIGHE. 
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A New Cayuse on the Range—The .22 Colt Auto 
By Ashley A, Haines. 


It’s the finest little cayuse that has ever 
trotted out of Hartford; take my word for 
this. It’s a strange appearing little critter, 
at least so one will pronounce it when first 
having a look at it. When one gets his 
front feet on it, however, and has a chance 
to put it thru its paces, he calls it the thoro- 
bred of the cavuse family. 

Now, what’s this all about? Listen. 

I am not one of the many who advocated 
such an arm—in fact, when the Colt people 
asked me for an opinion as to which of two 
types of one-hand .22 arms would likely 
prove the most popular, I unhesitatingly 
voted for the revolver. We got the gun— 
first for the .22 W. R. F. cartridge, then for 
the .22 short and long cartridges, and later 
for the .22 long rifle. And good guns many 
have found them, too, tho in some respects 
some of us have thought slight changes, if 
made, would improve them in design. While 
the .22 Colt revolvers, that have been men- 





(Target No. 1.)—50 shots off-hand at 30 
feet at 2% inch bull with Colt .22 auto pis- 
tol. Magazine full—i0 shot—fired at one 
hold—that is without lowering hand until 


magazine’ was empty. Neither rapid nor 
slow fire—merely medium time. By author. 


tioned, have many desirable features to rec- 
ommend them to many shooters, at the 
same time I am of the opinion that this new 





Target No. 2.—Same number of shots and 
same conditions as for No. 1 
By author. 


Colt will be found the one that will be 
sought for more by the pistol cranks. My 
acquaintance with the little animal has been 
rather brief, but for all that I am strong 
for this new Colt. Ten shots at one feed- 
ing will look good to the rapid-fire specialist 
and as this new Colt feeds only on the 
cheapest, tho best of fodder, this rapid fire 
man will be sure to feed this little beast 
an awful lot of the long rifle Lesmok and 
semi-smokeless stuff. And it has a most 
voracious appetite. After getting a full 
feed, the pulling of the trigger a few times 
spells m-o-r-e, more, just as plain as can 
be. And it’s the greatest pleasure imagin- 
able to gratify its appetite. 

Now let’s see if we can write something 
real serious like. No doubt most of the 
readers who are at all interested in shoot- 
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ing irons have seen out of this new Colt .22 
auto pistol, one of the latest and best of 
Mr. J. M. Browning’s inventions. No doubt 
a few have seen the little arm, but probably 
very few who will read this have had the 
pleasure of shooting one of them, for while 
I understand that many of the sporting 
goods people have been supplied with 
samples, the gun at this writing has not 
been placed on the market, tho probably 
will be by the time this is in print. If the 
above impression is right, the majority of 
the readers will not have a very clear idea 





Best ten-shot group at 30 feet with Colt 
22 auto. Three trials. Other two groups 
nearly as good. From rest. By author. 


as to the merits of this new Colt which, in 
my opinion, is king of all the .22 one-hand 
arms that have thus far left the Colt 
factory. 

Undoubtedly the ones who have had to 
form an opinion of this little automatic pis- 
tol from cut alone, will be under the im- 
pression that the angie at which the grip 
is placed in relation to,the barrel will have 
a tendency for naturally pointing high above 
the bull’s-eye. I know that I was of this 
opinion before having an opportunity of 
trying the gun out, but this is all wrong. 
Place a similar grip on a revolver and the 
barrel would point to the stars unless the 
shooter made it a point to depress the muz- 
zle intentionally below the point at which 
the barrel wanted to point. Compared to 
the grip on our favorite revolvers, there is 
but a very slight resemblance, but still this 
auto Colt has a grip that fits right, feels 
very comfortable in the hand, and one that 
inspires confidence when facing the target, 
for when the expert target shooter takes 
one of these autos in his hand he will find 
that the grip, the balance, and natural point- 
ing tendencies are all exactly as they should 
be. It’s true that I have made no remark- 
able targets with the little arm, but this I 
attribute to lack of practice and the fact 
that the sights are much coarser than the 
ones I have always used. Please note, how- 
ever, that these (to me at least) coarse 
sights will be the very thing that will catch 
the eye of the expert target shot. I know 
that there is such a thing as using sights 
too fine, but when one has always used 
ones considerably finer than wiil be found 
on this new Colt, and has done his best 
work with such sights, it will be perfectly 
plain that better average work would nat- 


urally be expected with sights one was more 
familiar with. 

One of the first things the shooter will 
notice when picking up one of these .22 Colt 
auto pistols is that the grip seems large in 
proportion to the rest of the arm. Also that 
at least three-fourths of the weight of the 
pistol lies within the hand eliminating any 
muzzle-heavy feel that has been so notice- 
able in some revolvers. Once becoming ac- 
customed to the new arm, however, and the 
shooter will agree with me, I think, that the 
balance is right for steady holding. The 
exceptionally nice balance, superior grip and 
never surpassed trigger pull are all points 
that will appeal strongly to all users of the 
one-hand gun, but, notice, please, that I do 
not expect all to agree with me on the grip 
and balance of the little arm being as it 
should be until they have formed their 
opinion from experience with one of the 
guns and not from the cut alone. A man 
can stake his last cent, tho, on any man 
agreeing with me as to the trigger pull to 
these pistols being the smoothest, lightest, 
freest from creep, and the most satisfac- 
tory pull ever sent out on any pistol. I am 
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Best 10-shot group, from rest, with Colt .22 
auto pistol, at 50 yds. Three trials 
only. By author. 


basing this statement on the pull my gun 
has and from what several others have 
written me concerning their experience with 
other similar guns. The grip, the balance, 
the trigger pull, are all very important 























points in any pistol and these features have 
all been better looked after in this pistol 
than in some other one-hand arms that have 
been among us for a good many years. 

Had I designed a .22 auto pistol, the 
chances are that it would have had an out- 
side hammer—always was partial to a ham- 
mer gun. However, this Colt .22 hammer- 
less auto looks better to me all the time 
The safety, which also acts as indicator, is 
simplicity itself and so conveniently located 
that, liking the hammer gun as much as I 
do, I am about ready to state that this par- 
ticular hammerless model suits me, cranky 
as I am about all these little matters, about 
as well as had it been with an outside ham- 
mer. One feature about the safety arrange- 
ment that I especially admire is the fact 
that the safety when “on” indicates that the 
hammer is cocked for it cannot be put “on” 
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closed eyes. There are a few little points 
to keep in mind, and if one does this he 
will not have the slightest trouble. Read 
the instructions once and you can then 
throw the book away as you will not need 
it again so far as dismounting and assem- 
bling the essential parts for cleaning of 
barrel and mechanism is concerned. 

I have shot my Colt auto exactly 500 
times with long rifle Lesmok Remington— 
U. M. C. cartridges. Is it accurate? Does 
it foul? and does it jam? are questions all 
will ask. With the right man behind it, I 
believe it will show targets equal to the 
best. I shot 250 shots without cleaning’ 
mechanism without a jam. Bristle brush 
was run thru barrel, brush slightly oiled, 
three or four times during these 250 shots. 
Had a total of three jams and two mis-fires 
when chamber was fouled badly. Think the 





Ten-shot group at 30 feet, off-hand, with Colt auto pistol, by author. 


unless hammer is up. A wooden man could 
never make a mistake with such a simple 
arrangement. The safety also serves to 
lock slide open when it is desired to clean 
or inspect barrel. One can, however, easily 
clean from breech by removing slide. This 
is all covered in a little book that accom- 
panies each pistol which is entitled, “Speci- 
fications, Description, Method of Operation, 
Component Parts, Instructions for ‘Dis- 
mounting and Assembling.” To remove and 
assemble the housing, the slide and sear 
spring, as well as magazine catch, requires 
but a few seconds after one has a little ex- 
perience. 

I think, tho have not tried it out, that one 
could dismount these parts (which are the 
only ones necessary to dismount to give the 
arm as thoro cleaning as will be necessary) 
and assemble within a few seconds with 





gun could be fired a good many hundred 
times without trouble, without cleaning 
mechanism, if bristle brush, carrying oil, 
was run thru barrel every hundred shots or 
so. Given half the care the little thorobred 
deserves, and there should be no cause for 
complaint. 

The possibilities that this little gun might 
develop from the speed standpoint interest 
me a great deal, and think it would prove 
of great interest to the readers should some 
of the rapid fire experts try the little gun 
out thoroly under the stop watch and report 
results. I have no stop watch experience 
to report with my Colt .22 auto, stop watch 
not being available at time of testing out, 
but from some rapid fire turned out with 
the little gun, it seems perfectly plain toe 
me that there is sure to be new records 
established along rapid fire lines when 
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Ten shots off-hand at 15 yds. by A. J. Geskie 
with .22 Colt auto pistol. 


these little guns find their way into the 
hands of such shooters as the Topperweins, 
Captain Hardy, Gus Peret, Rush Razee and 
many others of their experience and skill. 
For this work especially will it become 
exceedingly popular, while it will also be 
used by many for rolling up high scores 
where target pistols have been so exten- 
sively used in the past. For small game 
shooting, where only a one-hand arm can 
be carried, I am of the opinion that it will 
take first place with nine-tenths of all who 
give it a fair trial and half-way decent 
treatment. For small game shooting, it is 
sure to be a favorite with me. 

Being made for the long rifle cartridge, 
as it is, may be reason for some getting 
into trouble, for regardless of all the in- 
structions that may leave the factory with 
these little arms, there will be those who 
will try the gun out with shorts, longs and 
long rifles; black powder, Lesmok, semi- 
smokeless, greaseless and grease cartridges 
—and the gun was not calculated to handle 
all of these cartridges. As a single shot 
probably, the arm could be used with most 
or all of the cartridges mentioned, but the 
shooter who knows the cartridges the arm 
was especially designed to handle will use 
them and no others, 

By cutting out one or two shots out of 
some of the best ten-shot strings which 
would not be quite as near where I wanted 
them as I could have wished, I could show 
up some pretty good off-hand targets. at 
20 and 50 yards, but as nothing but small 
groups ever get in print I am not going; to 
establish a precedent by showing anything 
worse than just “fair to middlin’.” In all 


the shooting the ten shots in the magazine 
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would be fired at one hold—a very simple 
thing for the man who constantly practices. 
but a feat that wHl make it difficult for the 
man who shoots but comparatively little. 
None of the shooting was of the deliberate 
class, and with exception of magazine twice 
emptied, could it be classed as the “most 
rapid ever.” At the short distance of ten 
yards fifty shots were fired in fairly quick 
time just to see what could be done to the 
big eight-inch bull. The time for each ten 
shots could be only guessed at, but—well, 
when I notice the way the bulk of the fifty 
shots grouped in the center of the bull, and 
speculate on the probable time, I wonder 
what the stop watch would have to say, 
and what a similar bull would look like, if 
Topperwein gets behind one of these new 
Colt autos and does his best. 

I have not attempted to go into details 
zoncerning the mechanical features of this 
new Colt—this isn’t necessary, as this mat- 
ter is very completely covered in the lit- 
tle book that was mentioned and which 
will accompany each pistol, and which I 
presume can be had on request to the Colt 
Company. There is one feature, however, 
that I feel of greatest importance that 
should be mentioned, and that is the ease 
with which the magazine can be filled. A 
slot in the right-hand side of the magazine 
permits a button to protrude which is con- 
nected with the magazine follower. With 
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Ten-shot group at 30 feet with Colt 22 auto 
pistol, off-hand, by author. 


the thumb of left hand this button is de- 
pressed as cartridges are placed in the mag- 
aine. This makes the easiest and fastest 
loading possible. One must have experience 
with loading some of these outside lubri- 
cated cartridges into some magazines 
where they are constantly slipping out of 
the fingers, due to the insecure hold af- 
forded as they are being forced against a 
stiff magazine spring. 

To be perfectly happy, the owner of one 
of these little gems should have a half 
dozen extra magazines, as many assistants 
as might be required to keep them filled, 
the output of a cartridge factory at his dis- 
posal, and nothing more serious in life to 
do than to shoot ten solid hours per day 
the year round. 
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Hand-Cast Bullets 


By Alfred Loetscher. 


The subject of hand-cast bullets seems to 
carry no significance if one is to be guided 
by the absence of its appearance in print. 
Can it be that the great authorities on fire- 
arms and ammunition lack the necessary 
knowledge, or is it that in general this sub- 
ject is viewed in an indifferent way? Of 
the two, there is no doubt but that the lat- 
ter is the main cause of the present exist- 
ing condition. The former, tho well posted 
in this line, are engaged in things beyond 
the scope of this subject and naturally act 
accordingly. Thus it becomes evident that 
the average rifleman must be but little con- 
cerned in the bullets he uses, and seems 
to be ignorant of the fact that the temper, 
size, squareness of base and uniformity of 
a bullet all play an important part in the 
results it will deliver. While deciding on 
the above subject the writer also labored 
under the impression that it was unworthy 
of consideration, tho not unimportant, as 
compared with the articles of those able 
writers appearing from time to time on the 
ultra-high-power bullet and its movement. 
But as only a few have the means and are 
qualified to be leaders and thus enjoy the 
distinction of being up to date, there is 
always a multitude of riflemen who are 
compelled to rely on the things abandoned 
by the few; and in view of the fact that the 
great majority or articles written at present 
deal with the high-power rifle and its neces- 
sities, thus leaving the low-power “rifle 
crank” to read things from which he can 
never hope to get much satisfaction, I de- 
cided to give my experience with hand-cast 
bullets for the benefit of the above multi- 
tude. I have not the least desire to oppose 
any of the articles on the high-power rifle 
and its necessities, but would rather en- 
courage their appearance; for this is the 
arm of the future (the machine gun ex- 
cepted), and the one on which all nations at 
present rely. Besides furnishing interest- 
ing reading, even tho we cannot all enjoy 
its use, it is the latest and most important 
in the hand-functioned rifle form and should 
therefore receive first consideration; but 
not to the extent some of the periodicals 
go—the exclusion of practically every thing 
not high-power. 

The reloading of cartridges is attended 
by several particular operations, of which 
the casting of bullets is the most taxing 
and usually proves the stumbling-block to 
beginners, especially if the highest attain- 
able results are immediately expected. 
There are some who claim that good hand- 
cast bullets are very difficult to make and 
offer as proof the results of their own expe- 





rience, but invariably the difficulty is trace- 
able directly to the individual or the equip- 
ment employed. All failures to the con- 
trary, however, do not prove that good 
hand-cast bullets cannot be made, for with 
the right equipment and a little patiance 
they can be made, and well made, by any 
individual. The trouble with too many of 
us is that we lack patience. Whenever we 
attempt a certain thing which does not at 
once terminate to our entire satisfaction we 
become discouraged and abandon it as can’t 
be done, is not true, etc., instead of going 
quietly to work and try to overcome our dif- 
ficulties. Absolute perfection is unattain- 
able by man, no matter how proficient one 
may he, and the case in hand is no excep- 
tion; but thrualmost unlimited patience and 
perseverance results have been attained 
that were considered practically impossi- 
ble. Thus, whenever you fail in your at- 
tempts to do a certain good thing, let your 
motto be, try, try again. 

In the first place the lead and tin must 
be weighed on an accurate scale, so as to 
insure uniformity between all present mix- 
tures and those that may afterwards be 
made up Failure to do this will result in 
irregularities; one batch giving good re- 
sults, while a later one will not. To guess 
at the proportions of lead and tin is as bad 
as using an inaccurate scale, for both are 
insufficient where accurate results are re- 
quired. Therefore, if you do not )ossess 
an accurate scale, have your dealer or drug- 
gist weigh the lead and tin for you. 

A good, steady fire is absolutely neces- 
sary if the best results are to be obtained. 
The kitchen and kerosene stoves are recom- 
mended; but according to the writer’s 
actual experience they lack some of the 
most necessary requirements, The kitchen 
stove while capable of great heat, is very 
erratic; simply because it cannot be regu- 
lated closely. The kerosene stove while 
capable of close regulation, lacks the neces- 
sary heat. Yes, it will melt lead, but this 
is just where many beginners fall down; 
they imagine that lead simply melted is all 
that is necessary, and for some reason or 
another fail to find out that a temperature 
quite a bit above the melting point is re- 
quired to obtain the best results—in fact, 
that the closer the temperature gets to a 
red-heat the better will be the bullets cast. 
Of course it should be necessary to mention 
that a red heat is not recommended, for the 
lead would oxidize rapidly, forming much 
dross and detrimental results to the metal. 
This.also applies to the mould, which must be 
as hot as possible to give the best results. 
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Therefore, do not get discouraged if the 
mould does not cast full bullets while cold: 
give it a chance to get hot, which will re- 
quire the casting of 40 or 50 bullets at least. 
Do not try to heat the mould by immersing it 
in the hot metal, for slag will burn on it and 
good bullets cannot. be cast. 

A gasoline furnace such as is used by 
plumbers would undoubtedly work fine, as 
it is capable of great heat, is clean, con- 
venient and inexpensive to operate. Any of 
the Mail Order Houses can furnish such a 
furnace at a very reasonable price, or if you 
prefer you can obtain it from your local 
dealer. Some of these furnaces come with- 
out a melting pot, in which event the pur- 
chaser has to buy one separate. The ideal 
melting pot is good and can be recom- 
mended in this connection. 

The writer uses a common blacksmith’s 
forge, of the portable type on which a cast 
iron box from an old corn planter is set 
This box was open at both ends and after 
slight alteration was equipped with a pipe 
for carrying away smoke and soot and a 
door for fuel (coal). A strong piece of tin 
was secured to the top where the melting 
pot hangs in, and as the total height is only 
six inches the pot hangs close to the fire, 
which is desirable as a more regular heat 
is obtained. A lever is attached in such a 
manner that the forge can be operated with 
the foot, thus leaving the hands of the op- 
erator free. This arrangement is capable of 
great heat, close regulation and excellent 
results. It is best to use regular black- 
smith’s coal; for it does not contain so 
much gas as either hard or soft coal. How- 
ever, with a good draft, after once thoroly 
ignited, hard coal will give a steadier and 
more lasting heat. 

A small percentage of tin with pure lead 
will make the metal flow better and pro- 
duce a harder and fuller bullet. Do not try 
to cast pure lead bullets as it is a particular 
job, and with few exceptions is not neces- 
sary in rifles chambered for center fire 
cartridges. Use nothing but pure block tin 
to temper your bullets with and always try 
to get the same brand, as the tin made by 
the various makers seems to vary in 
quality. Failure to do this will cause the 
rifleman some trouble, as he may be 
obliged to change the temper of his bullets 
every time different tin is used. While this 
may not cause a great difference, neverthe- 
less, it will lead to inaccurate results, which 
will cause the novice to condemn hand-cast 
bullets when in reality it is his own fault. 

Another thing many beginners overlook, 
is that a new mould will not cast good bul- 
lets until it has been used long enough to 
become oxidized, which will require the 


casting of from 300 to 500 bullets at least 
and hot dnes at that, too. Many new moulds 
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are fitted very closely and may not allow 
the air to escape, thus causing imperfect 
results. Such cases can usually be reme- 
died by pasting a very thin strip of paper 
on the inside of one half of the mould and 
let it remain there while casting, or the 
mould can be returned to the maker who 
will ventilate it free of charge. This con- 
sists of cutting air passages from each 
groove and point and base in the mould 
thru which the air may escape. 

When ready to start place the lead in the 
pot and as soon as melted add the tin, 
which melts readily. Now drop a piece of 
tallow the size of a pea into the pot and stir 
the mixture briskly. After the smoke has 
cleared away, which sometimes takes fire 
itself, skim the surface of the metal with 
the dipper and keep it fairly clear there- 
after. By the words “fairly clear” I desire 
to impress the fact that it is not necessary 
to keep the metal absolutely clear, as all 
who have had the experience know, that 
dross is constantly forming while the metal 
is very hot and would require endless skim- 
ming to keep it absolutely clear. Skim 
your metal whenever the dross gets so it 
adheres to the dipper too much. Always, 
before skimming drop a piece of tallow into 
the pot and stir the mixture; this will pre- 
vent any possible separation of the metal 
and act as a flux, thus causing it to flow 
better. If too much smoke arises while 
fluxing the metal burn it off with a match. 
This, however, is not necessary unless you 
are working in a closed room and wish to 
avoid too much smoke. 

Pouring the metal into the mould has a 
lot to do with the results obtained; if it 
is poured too fast the air cannot escape and 
imperfect bullets will be the result. The 
correct way is to connect the nozzle of the 
dipper to the mould, then turn both slowly 
(not too slowly) to a vertical position and 
the weight of the metal in the dipper above 
the mould will drive out all the air, result- 
ing in good, full bullets. The writer has 
lengthened the nozzle of his dipper an inch 
by inserting a small brass tube of the cor- 
rect diameter and the results are plainly 
apparent; the bullets are full, with the base 
filled snugly to the very edges of the mould 
—in short a practically perfect bullet. A 
nozzle of this length is easily chilled, thus 
interfering with the flow of the metal or 
stopping it entirely. Keeping the dipper in 
the hot metal will obviate this. 

If the metal solders on the under side of 
the cut-off close to the pouring hole or on 
the nozzle of the dipper it must be re- 
moved. Use a piece of soft brass or cop- 
per, or still better a piece of hard wood to 
clean the cut-off. Do not attempt to use 
any hard metal across the inner face of the 
mould,-as this is likely to cause burrs, thus 
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making it impossible to get the bullets out 
of the mould. But since an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure, it might 
be well to state that an occasional touch 
with the nozzle of the dipper to a piece of 
tallow will practically obviate this trouble. 
Too much tallow, however, will cause im- 
perfect bullets. To prevent the metal from 
soldering into the dipper, occasionally drop 
a small piece of tallow into it, also put 
some on the outside. Let the tallow evap- 
orate partly before connecting the dipper to 
the mould again. 

Do not allow the bullets to drop on a hard 
surface when ejecting them from the mould, 
as this will dent them. Use several thick- 
nesses of an old woolen cloth to drop your 
bullets on, taking care not to drop one upon 
the other. Carelessness in this respect will 
result in disappointment no matter how 
much care may otherwise be exercised. 
Right here the user of hand-cast, home- 
made bullets will have an advantage over 
those using bullets made at a distance; for 
the effects of transportation on bullets are 
liable to prove detrimental, since they are 
easily bruised. True, there will always be 
some imperfect bullets even under the best 
casting conditions, whether they be ma- 
chine or hand-made, but this can easily be 
remedied by discarding the imperfect ones. 
If one does not select his bullets but uses 
them as they come, no matter where and 
how made, he is likely to be disappointed. 
Bullets containing a considerable percent- 
age of tin (1-15 or so) will be found to have 
less imperfections than those of a softer 
temper, also the dragging of the metal over 
the base of the bullet, caused by cutting off 
the sprew, will be proportionately reduced. 
The above favors smokeless powder, which 
all seem to prefer these days (just to be in 
style I suppose) whether the results ob- 
tained justify its use or not. I must admit 
that my inclination is the same and tho 
many failures were experienced I did not 
become discouraged and presently have ob- 
tained more than ordinary results, of which 
I hope to give an account at some future 
time. But returning to the subject as this 
does not interest us just now. 

The operator will require some protection 
for his hands, especially the right one, as 
the handle of the dipper becomes exceed- 
ingly hot. A heavy buckskin mitten 
answers well. With such a mitten one can 
also operate the cut-off by hand quite com- 
fortably instead of striking it with a billet 
of wood, which is inconvenient and slow at 
best. 

Keep the mould in a dry place wrapped 
in’a woolen flannel, slightly oiled. This 
will exclude the air and moisture which are 
the most common causes of rust. It is also 
a good plan to oil the mould slightly while 





very hot before putting it away after us- 
ing. This may cause a few bullets to be 
imperfect by sputtering when the mould is 
used again, but it will soon get over that 
and be all the better for it. 

The condition of a bullet as regards 
size, temper, squareness of base and 
uniformity plays a far more important 
part in the results obtained in a rifle 
than is usually supposed—in fact, far 
more than any other one thing enter- 
ing into the make-up of a charge. Ex- 
perience has taught me that varying the 
powder charge in an effort to suit an im- 
properly tempered bullet of the standard 
weight will be time wasted; for a rifle 
will not shoot a bullet to the best advant- 
age if its temper is either above or below 
that required. The twist of a rifle requires 
tor accurate shooting a bullet of a particu- 
lar weight and proper temper to be pro- 
pelled at a certain velocity; consequently, 
any departure from these limits will be at 
a loss of accuracy. This is not saying that 
the bullet used as standard for a certain 
twist is as heavy as it will successfully 
spin: for under certain conditions most 
rifles will shoot to advantage a bullet of 
considerably more weight than the standard. 
Why this should be so is not quite plain 
to me: however, I think, it is a case of over- 
coming various disturbances such as vibra- 
tion and deflection, caused by the bullet be- 
ing improperly eentered upon discharge 
We all know that when a bullet is shot from 
a shell (especially new cartridges) it almost 
invariably enters the rifling in a more or 
less oblique manner, owing to the loose fit 
of the cartridge in the chamber, thus set- 
ting up a disturbance which the somewhat 
excessive twist is supposed to overcome. 
The twist will do this very well with a bul- 
let of a certain weight, but if the weight of 
this bullet is increased to the point, other- 
wise within the limits of the twist the 
velocity will be decreased, so that under 
these conditions it would fail to overcome 
the disturbances set up and thereby impart 
to the bullet an irregular flight. Such bul- 
lets are solely used by target shooters, who 
by using an increased powder charge and 
seating the bullets into the barrel ahead of 
the shell overcome these disturbances by 
maintaining the necessary velocity and giv: 
ing the bullet a true start. Thus favored, 
the twist is enabled to spin the heavier bul- 
let to perfection, which otherwise would be 
beyond its control. My opinion only, please 
remember. I do not claim that this is the 
actual cause; but, apparently, it is. Nearly 
all target rifles substantiate this opinion. 
Take for instance the .32-40. The cartridge 
for this rifle is regularly supplied with 
the 165-grain bullet, but for target work. 
seating the bullet into the barrel ahead 
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of the shell, the 185-grain bullet is used. 

Sized bullets are conducive to the best 
results, as they are all uniform in diameter 
and perfectly round, and in a barrel of the 
standard size will prove superior to plain 
bullets; however, in a barrel over the stand- 
ard size and especially if the cartridges are 
crimped the bullets might be reduced be- 
yond the barrel diameter, thus giving inac- 
curate results. In such a barrel or cart- 
ridge plain bullets will give better results 
unless a bullet sizer a trifle above the 
diameter of the barrel is used. 

The use of a bullet considerably above 
the standard size will upon discharge in a 
standard barrel be reduced to the barrel 
size; this and the lands cutting into it will 
cause the metal to be dragged backwards 
over the bullet, leaving the base uneven and 
serrated. Should this bullet not be per- 
fectly centered the burrs will be longer on 
one side than on the other, and on leaving 
the muzzle the gases escape first from the 
short side tipping the bullet to the opposite 
side, in which they are assisted by the 
longer burs holding the bullet back; the 
result is an uneven, wabbling flight. Size 
this bullet to the proper diameter and com- 
paratively no burrs will be formed to inter- 
fere with its deliverance, and once free of 
the muzzle it will fly. true to its destina- 
tion. 

A bullet lacking a square base is like a 
kite with an inadequate tail, i. e., it will 
not fly steadily. A very slight defect in 
this respect is sufficient to cause inaccurate 
results. The reason for this is the same 
as with a bullet having the wings of serra- 
tion longer on one side of its base than on 


the other. The point of a bullet is not 
near so sensitive as its base, and even tho 
quite defective will give results equal, or 
nearly equal, to the best. This trouble 
seems to be entirely limited to metal cov- 
ered bullets, but is also possible with cast 
bullets, especially if given harsh treatment 
while ejecting them from the mould. There 
is a remote possibility that a mould might 
accidentally be out of true, but in such a 
case the maker would be glad to rectify 
his mistake if given the opportunity. 

Properly made, hand-cast bullets are con- 
sidered superior to machine-made factory 
bullets; not that they are so much more 
perfect, but in the fact that one can cast 
bullets of any particular temper that may 
be required which cannot be said of factory 
bullets, as they are usually tempered to suit 
the average barrel. Now, we all know that 
no two rifle barreis perform exactly alike, 
and unless experiments with bullets of 
varying temper are carried out one cannot 
be sure of the best results. This has been 
proved beyond a doubt, and in this connec- 
tion might state that the writer has two 
barrels of the same caliber for his .25-21 
Stevens rifle; one does its best with a 
1-60 bullet, while the other requires a 1-35, 
yet the powder charge is the same for both 
as to kind and quantity. 

In conclusion would say that the writer 
uses Ideal tools in all his reloading and 
must say that they are accurate. Anyone, 
before attempting reloading, should send 
for the Ideal Hand Book, which gives full 
and explicit instructions about casting bul- 
lets, reloading cartridges and other matter 
of great value to the beginner. 


The Sling for Hunting 


W. R. Jackson. 


To a man unacquainted with its use the 
sling often seems of little use and maybe 
a little awkward to use, but. once you learn 
how to adjust it and know the steadiness 
it gives, you will never be without it. I 
am speaking of the military style of sling 
as used on sporting rifles, but any strap 
attached to the fore end of your rifle and 
having an adjustable loop may be used. 

Fig. 1 shows the manner of getting into 
the sling. A loop is made and this loop is 
turned so that in putting your arm thru it 
you shove your hand from the gun, until 
the arm is thru the loop well above the el- 
bow where the keeper (small loop around 
both sides of the sling strap) is shoved down 
so as to keep loop from sliding off the arm. 
Your hand (left) is then brought around 
the sling and grasps the rifle in such a 
manner that the strap cemes across the 


wrist. The length of the loop depends up- 
on the build of the shooter and his personal 
preference. 

When shooting the idea is to have a 
strong pressure on the sling strap and also 
press forward with the right shoulder, the 
left hand merely supporting the rifle and 
has no strain upon it. The right arm, in 
off-hand shooting, is held well up, so butt 
rests in hollow of shoulder (Fig. 2). Prop- 
erly held in this manner one scarcely feels 
the recoil of a high power rifle, as you go 
back with the kick instead of having the 
gun hit you and then going back. The effect 
of the one is like a steady shove backward, 
of the other like being knocked back with a 
club. 

In shooting kneeling, don’t put point of 
elbow on top of knee cap as both are 
rounded and this results in an unsteady 
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position. Back of the elbow is a little hol- 
low, either rest this on knee or else put 
point of elbow just back of the knee cap. 

There are several ways of shooting sit- 
ting and one must work out the most steady 
and comfortable one for himself. You must 
realize that in order to shoot well one must 
be comfortable and not under a strain, as 
you can’t think about your position and 
about your holding at the same time. 

One way to shoot sitting is with points 
of the elbows inside of the knees similar 
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Fig. 1.—Getting into the loop. The part 
below the elbow is hooked up out of the 
way and is only used when carrying rifle 
on the back. Note the loops turned from 
you and arm put thru until loop is above 
the elbow, when keeper is slipped down so 
strap will not slide. 


to position in fig. 4. Some find it better to 
lean well forward with feet crossed, left el- 
bow resting with the flat place of which I 
spoke on the knee, point of elbow in front 
of the knee. Some navy shooters lean very 
far forward and rest points of elbows on the 
legs below the knees. All are steady posi- 
tions but the best for you depends on your 
build and can only be found by repeated 
trial. 

Don’t get discouraged if you don’t feel 
you are doing better at first, for some 
of our best shots raved against the 
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Fig. 2.—The offhand position. 


sling when they first started to use it. 
The steadiest position of all (to the ex- 
perienced shot) is the prone position. 
When shooting from this position have left 
elbow well under the body, the right elbow 
well to the right, feet off to the left at an 
angle. Press against stock with the shoul- 
der and pull on the strap with a strong 








Fig. 3—Kneeling with point of elbow just 
back of knee cap. A steady position for a 
quick shot. 





























pressure, the left hand not under a strain 
but merely holding the piece. Strap should 
be quite tight. Be careful of any position 
in which you hold so hard you tremble; you 
should not be under a strain. Sometimes 
you will notice a throbbing in your left arm, 
caused by your strap binding too low down 
against the artery in the arm. 

A little practice in this position will give 
you wonderful stez:diness and you can make 
groups that you will find impossible with- 
out your sling. In fact, a good prone shot 
often makes groups that compare favorably 
with those shot from a machine rest. 

Don’t think that the sling can only be 
used for slow fire; it is just as valuable for 


Fig. 4—Sitting. 





rapid fire work, One man at Jacksonville, 
Fla., made a possible score at 200 yards rapid 
fire and eight consecutive possibles at 300 
yards and stopped only because he had won 
the match. His opponent put on 8 possibles 
and lost by 1 point on his last 300-yard 
string. All of this was done by aid of a 
sling strap. 

For use in hunting I carry my arm thru 
the loop of the sling and rest rifle across 
the left arm and when I see the game I 
shoot from the off-hand, kneeling or prone 
position, according to whether I have a snap 
shot, or have time for a deliberate one. 

To use after a hard climb or for a long 
shot, the sling is worth its weight in gold. 
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Fig. 5.—Position prone. 
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In our club are many men who can put on 
a possible score at 500 yards quite often; 
we sometimes have two or three in one 
day’s shoot. This means placing 10 con- 
secutive shots in a 20-inch circle at 1,500 
feet. Try this-without a sling and see where 
you land. 

When shooting rapid fire, kneeling, the 
sling gives great steadiness, especially if 
there be a strong wind blowing across your 
front. 
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Don’t think you have to have the military 
style of sling, any strap with a loop in it 
can be used. I have used a strip of cloth 
when I had nothing else. 

I have tried to show you by illustration 
the proper positions, but will gladly try to 
answer thru Outdoor Life any question that 
may come up in regard to the use of the 
sling. 

California, 


Gripping a Revolver -Comments on the New Service Colt 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Following are a 
few comments on Mr. A. A. Haines’ article 
in the November number of your excellent 
magazine, which you may publish if you 
desire. Mr. Haines has written an excellent 
article on the six-gun and one of great in- 
terest to any revolver crank, still there are 
a few points in his article with which I do 
not agree, and which I feel will be apt to 
lead the novice astray. 

Mr. Haines has suggested that the re- 
volver companies attach a tag to their re- 
volvers giving complete instructions as to 
the operation, care, etc., of them. This is 
an excellent idea and one that should be 
put into practice, but I do not entirely agree 
with Mr. Haines as to the method of opera- 
tion which he suggests. He says, on page 
471, first column: “To those unfamiliar 
with the use of a revolver of this type we 
suggest the following method of manipula- 
tion: Grip high on the stock, let thumb lay 
on thumb latch pointing straight to the 
front.” Now I have tried this system and 
found it very faulty when using the larger 
models of revolvers, tho it is satisfactory 
enough when using the small Colt or hand- 
ejector models Smith & Wesson. When the 
thumb is placed on the thumb latch of the 
large revolvers, .44s and .45s, the recoil will 
jam the gun back into the hand enough to 
cause the latch to dig and peel the skin 
from that part of the thumb that comes in 
contact with it, and sometimes will cause 
the cylinder to strike the end of the thumb. 
the sharp edge soon making the thumb sore. 
Also, in using both the Colt New Ser- 
vice and Smith & Wesson .44 Military the 
stocks are so large that to put the thumb 
up in the position designated by Mr. Haines 
leaves a very insecure hold on the revolver. 
In using this system with the Smith & 
Wesson the thumb, upon the recoil of the 
arm, is quite apt to shove the thumb latch 
ahead, thus releasing the cylinder and caus- 
ing it to fall out of place in the frame, or 
at least to become loose enough to jam the 
working parts so they can not be operated. 
Mr. Thomas mentions, in a former number, 
that he and Mr. McCutchen both had the 





blood drawn on the thumb when shooting 
the New Service, and I believe this must 
have been the reason. The sharp edge of 
the upper part of the grip comes back very 
forcibly against the thumb when it is held 
up high and tightly against the revolver and 
will draw blood in a couple of shots, as I 
have had this happen when holding this 
way. If the shooter will grip the stock in 
such a way that his thumb overlaps his 
second finger and points down, the same as 
when he makes a fist, he will have no 
trouble of this kind and can shoot the large 
weapons with as much ease and comfort as 
the smaller ones. I have tried this method 
and found it the most satisfactory of any 
position. 

Mr. Haines’ reason for Mr. McCutchen’s 
gun tying up is undoubtedly correct, as I 
have had the same experience and from this 
cause. 

I sometimes wonder why I do not see 
more about the Colt New Service revolver. 
One reads numberless articles about the 
old Colt Single-Action Army, telling how 
this difficulty, and that, had been overcome. 
but I never read of anyone having any 
trouble with the New Service that could be 
laid to the construction of the arm. I have 
owned and thoroughly tested out every 
make and model of revolver and automatic 
pistol now on the American market, and 
some that are not now on the market, ex- 
cept the new .22 automatic, and I have de- 
cided that the Colt New Service is in a 
class by itself. My experience with the 
Smith & Wesson .44 has not been as exten- 
sive as with the New Service, principally 
because I did not like the comparatively 
weak cartridges it handled, as compared to 
the New Service. I did not know that this 
arm could be obtained in the .44-40 or .45 
Colt calibers, and perhaps it couldn’t at that 
time. The New Service is as accurate as 
any revolver made, can be used as handily 
single action as any single action gun, and 
if necessity arises can be used double 
action with great rapidity. There is no 
necessity of filing over main springs to 
make them work easier and smoother, as in 
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the single action; no danger of the cylinder 
hopping over if fired rapidly; no necessity 
for tightening up cylinder stop springs to 
make the stop work quicker. The arm is 
easily cleaned by simply swinging out the 
cylinder and is loaded and unloaded in the 
same way; which is a great advantage over 
the single action. 

With a little practice with this arm one 
can shoot it double action with considerable 
accuracy and speed. My hand is small, 
my trigger finger being only two and three- 
quarter inches long, but I can shoot my 
gun, which is a .44-40 with 74-inch barrel. 
very easily, using it double action, and I can 
hit the top of a .44 cartridge box six times 
out of six almost without fail at a distance 
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of 15 paces. As I haven’t a stop watch I 
do not know how long it takes to do this, 
but I should think I fire it about six shots 
in four or five seconds. This, however, is 
only a guess. 

I hope neither Mr. Haines nor Mr. 
Thomas will take offense at anything I have 
written, as I do not desire them to do so. 
What I have written has been done with 
the idea that it might be both of interest 
and information to some of the revolver 
users. 

In case this gets into print I may come 
again some day with an account of my ex- 
periences with other makes and models of 
revolvers and automatics. 

Iowa. LLOYD F. BROWN. 


Some Misconceptions on High-Power Rifles Corrected 


Editor of Outdoor Life:—Will you give 
space in your columns for the howl of an 
“old timer’? The December issue of Out- 
door Life is open at my side and I’ve just 
read “That New Rifle” and am sort 0’ 
stumped by it and the ideas I deduce from 
it. Is the modern rifle simply built to get 
a very low trajectory and destroy without 











The doe that ran 250 yds after thigh was 
mangled. 


utilizing, all wild life? I quote some of the 
remarks on the effectiveness of the new 
rifle. “A rabbit hit in the body simply 


vanishes,” and “A prairie dog, as you know, 
is hard to kill and the hide is very tough. 
These little fellows are simply slammed up 
against the landscape in a manner most 





surprising. At 75 to 125 yards they simply 
go into the air about three feet and come 
down all over.” Graphic—very, but rather 
tough on the rabbits and the prairie dogs. 
I don’t know much about prairie dogs, altho 
I’ve heard they’re good eating, but rabbits 
are very toothsome and do no harm out in 
the wilds and what use is a weapon that 
merely makes hamburger steak of them and 
spreads ’em all over the sage brush? 
Huh. 

Last week a bunch of us, all old hunters, 
went after deer, which failed to materialize 
for several days and we were glad to “set 
out our packing” with .cotton-tail rabbits 
until one of the boys killed a barren doe 
(there is no law against it in Mexico), a 
photo of which I enclose. 

The doe was shot running and hit in the 
flank, breaking the hip bone and mangling 
the ham awfully, but hevertheless she ran 
at least 250 yards before laying down, and 
had it been brushy country she would have 
been lost as the ground is as hard as a 
brick and she threw scarcely any blood. 
The rifle used was a Savage .22 Hi power. 
As a meat mangler it was first class, but 
as a stopper it wasn’t up to much. 

To judge from the execution done on 
coyotes by the .250-3000 Savage it appears 
to be in the same class. A .22 long rim fire, 
at 20 to 50_yards is sure shot on coyotes 
and it seems a waste of money and ammuni- 
tion as well, to use such expensive para- 
phernalia to only mangle them at long range. 

As the question of getting a trajectory so 
low as to be practically “dead level” for 
about 300 yards has been settled and the 
trick turned, isn’t it time now for the am- 
munition sharps (I mean you, Mr. Chas. 
Newton, principally) to get up a bullet that 
will drop the game quicker? 

Before many of the present readers of 
Outdoor Life were born, I now and then 
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followed the occupation of a professional 
deer-hunter. My weapon was a “Ballard 
Pacific rifle, cal. .44-77 and shooting about 
18 balls to the pound, the bullet weighing 
under 400 grains. It was fitted with double 
set triggers and open sights, had a 30-inch 
barrel and weighed 10 lbs. With it, 1 
“barked” squirrels, shot the heads off birds, 
from quail to turkey, running, flying or 
standing (more frequently standing) and 
often made a “run” of from five to six deer, 
with only a single empty shell to each one’s 
account. Once with nine cartridges I ac- 
counted for six bucks, one doe and a hen- 
hawk. It was all the ammunition I had 
within fifty miles and I owed a grocery bill, 
so I had to shoot. 

Often at night in camp I sighed for a gun 
that would “hold up” level for 200 yards 
and it would have made no difference if 
over that distance I couldn’t have hit a 
house with it, as most of my shooting was 
done at ranges of from 25 to 150 yards, and 
very seldom at 200, altho of course when in- 
experienced I calculated distances like most 
green hunters on the basis of 18 inches to 
the yards. 

I seldom had to follow wounded game any 
distance as the heavy ball gave a nerve 
shock that brought them down with com- 
paratively insignificant wounds and never 
ground up the flesh as the high power guns 
of today seem to do. This to a man who 
sold the meat was an important item, and 
I fail to understand the glee with which 
the sportsmen of the present day tell of the 
disgusting messes that some modern rifles 
make in the game, altho they get away to 
die all the same, 

Hunting is a cruel sport—on the sports- 
man when there is no game and on the 
game when poor shots use _ ineffective 
weapons at long ranges and leave the crip- 
pled animals to die a lingering death. 

I’ve a box magazine Winchester, ’06 
Springfield, but when I go out on the deer 
ranges I take in preference the old single 
shot Winchester with its set triggers and 
Lyman peep sights that is standing along 
side of it, with its 32-inch barrel and .40-82 
caliber. 

I may not fire as many shots with it, but 
there will be fewer deer lingering in agony 
in the pear thickets, and the meat I bring 
in, if any, will not be all ground up as is 
the case so often nowadays; and I won’t 
have to walk weary miles trailing game that 
still has life enough in it to keep just out 
of my reach and sight. A. D. TEMPLE. 

Mexico. 

Note by Mr. Newton:—As Mr. Temple 
calls on the writer personally he would 
make the following comment: Mr. Temple 
states frankly that he could not hit a house 
with his Ballard-Pacific rifle, at 200 yards, 
and he frequently sighs for a gun which 











would hold up that distance. It was to 
stifle this very sigh that velocities have 
been speeded up so that rifles sighted for 
200 yards curve upwards to about two inches 
at mid range, which is flat enough for 
almost any one. With these modern rifles 
a good shot can make groups of from four 
to six inches over this range, which makes 
shooting at small as well as large game at 
200 yards entirely practical. 

As to the designing of a bullet which will 
drop the game in its tracks with a shot 
in the flank which breaks the hip bone but 
does not reach the body cavity, it would 
be impossible to do so as even a 13 inch 
shell which cuts a leg off is no more ef- 
ficient than any other bullet landed in the 
same spot. The .22 long rifle might break 
the bone and the writer feels that any true 
sportsman would prefer the mangled body 
of the deer lying as shown in the picture 
to the same deer crawling off into the 
chaparral with a broken hip bone from a 
rifle of inadcquate power. From the stand- 
point of game preservation, humanity, or 
meat in the pot, that particular shot was 
far better than had a rifle of less power 
been used and the deer gone off with a 
broken hip bone, 

Furthermore, et the present time the 
principal obiect of the big game hunter is 
not to determine how much meat he can 
bring home. If such were the case he 
would not hunt beyond where wagons could 
follow to draw back the meat. He goes out 
for the exercise and the pl asure of life 
in the open, and incidentally likes to bring 
back a trophy, and nearly all hunters of 
the present day would prefer a deer with 
one quarter completely destroyed by the 
bullet to no deer at all, or to an escaped 
deer dying a lingering death off in the 
brush, wounded by a rifle of inadequate 
power. True it is that the effect of high 
power rifles on prairie dogs and rabbits 
is much as described, but we should not 
overlook the fact that the prairie dog is 
a nuisance and is absolutely worthless, 
while no one uses the high-power rifles on 
rabbits except with light loads, in which 
case they do not mangle. It is true there 
are very few sportsmen who can shoot the 
heads off flying birds with the lightest and 
handiest of modern rifles and those who 
can turn the trick with a 10-pound rifle of 
the old style are getting fewer and fewer. 
at least those still where they would be 
called upon to demonstrate, altho in recol- 
lection they are getting more and more. To 
the “man who sold the meat” modern rifles 
do not appeal, but there are few of that 
class now-a-days. 

With our rapidly disappearing game, shots 
are getting farther and farther apart and 
frequently a single shot is all the sportsman 
has on his trip, and that shot may be at 
long range, unmeasured, and without wind 




















































































flags, and the average sportsman would 


much prefer bringing back the somewhat 
mangled hody of his game than to come 
back empty handed while the game dies in 
the thicket. 


For these reasons he prefers 


Editor Outdoor Life: — Whenever the 
question of cleaning small-bore rifles comes 
up I think of the man who told me that his 
views on the subject were as follows: “The 
only way to keep a .22 from rusting is to 
fill the barrel with oil and solder both ends.” 
Sometimes I agree with him, but in the 
main I do not. He overlooked the vital 
point that was so hard to learn in my case, 
i.e., that it is not the powder residue that 
destroys a rifle, but rather the acidity of 
the powder and primer, which have a 
kerosene effect. 

Smokeless powder is not a success in a 
.22 caliber. I do not know of a gun that has 
been used for any length of time with it 
that is even in fair condition. For instance, 
a gunsmith of my accquaintance bought a 
fine rifle with a Pope-Stevens barrel. He 
used smokeless powder and a silencer; in 
six months his barrel was ruined. It was 
pitted for about seven inches from the 
breach. By cutting off and rechambering 
the barrel it seemed to be almost as good 
as ever, but in a short time the barrel had 
to be discarded. So his case is not unusual; 
in fact, is almost the rule. 

Having eliminated smokeless powder 
from the discussion, and as black powder 


is obsolete, the choice rests between 
Lesmok and Semi-Smokeless. I myself use 
Lesmok, as it is harder, but I believe 
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Cleaning the .22 





a rifle of sufficient power to eliminate the 
estimating of distance to as great extent as 
possible, and which will drop the game if 
anything like a fair hit be made. 

New York. CHARLES NEWTON. 





the Semi-Smokeless is the most accurate. 

In order to enjoy shooting any rifle it 
must be accurate, and in order to be accu- 
rate it must be kept clean. In order to do 
this some liquid solvent must be used. All 
the advertized solvents that 1 have tried 
seem to be good; but plain stronger am- 
monia is still my favorite, Pour a little of 
it in a saucer and moisten the rags in it. 
Use a plain steel rod and scrub the barrel 
with three or four of the patches. Then 
wipe dry with clean rags. Run a slightly 
oily rag thru, wipe dry again, oil and set 
away. 

For greasing the barrel I like mercurial 
ointment, the best, as it removes any small 
scales of lead. If, however, the barrel 
should become heavily leaded cork the 
breech, pour in mercury and roll back and 
forth; in order to get the mercury into the 
barrel use a funnel made by tightly rolling 
paper around the muzzle. Mercury can be 
used several times; as long as it does not 
show the slightest trace of scale. Always 
keep guns, when not in use, in a woolen 
case. This will be a great aid in rainy 
weather to keep them from rusting. 

Lastly, don’t use smokeless; clean the 
gun as soon as possible after shooting, use 
the best of oils and cleaning dope and that 
gun will last for years and be as accurate 
as when first shot. J. S. WARE. 

Missouri. 


The Civilian Club as a Means of Defense 


Editor Outdoor Life:—lIn an article in an 
Eastern magazine for August, Captain Rich- 
ard Stockton, Jr., makes the statement that 
few members of civilian clubs (N. R. A.) 
are familiar with the .30-caliber United 
States Springfield magazine rifle and could 
not hit a target with it at 1,000 yards. 

He evidently has not kept up to date in 
regard to this movement. There are now 
over 400 such clubs in this country organ- 
ized under the rules of the National Rifle 
Association and with the sanction of the 
war department. Most of these men are 
armed (at their own expense) with the 
Springfield or the Krag and average better 
shots than the National Guard. I can say 
this without being thought guilty of favorit- 
ism inasmuch as I am a member of the 
guards myself. 





Our own club, the Los Angeles Rifle and 
Revolver Club, in the National Inter Club 
match for the championship of the United 
States with the army rifle and held under 
the direction of the war department aver- 
aged nearly 92 per cent, for a ten man team, 
shooting on five ranges, two of which were 
at rapid, or “timed,” fire.’ Our second team 
could run close to 90 per cent, this at ranges 
from 200 to 600 yards. I doubt if there is 
a man in our club who can’t make the 210 
out of 250 necessary to qualify for the Ex- 
pert Gold Medal of the National Guards. 

As to the 1,000 yards, I personally, have 
made 99 out of the 100 on two consecutive 
scores at 800 and 1,000 yards and I don’t 
pretend to be as good a shot as several of 
our members. All this with no help at all 
from the federal government except the 



















































privilege of buying our Springfields and am- 
munition at cost. 

We furnish and keep up our own range— 
ours running from 50 yards for revolver to 
the 1,000 yards for the rifle. We have to pay 
about 2% cents for each shot we fire and 
each man has to invest about $17 for his 
Springfield by the time he gets it. As we 
are none of us well off this is quite a drain 
on our pocketbooks. A club can draw one 
free Krag for each ten members and 140 
rounds of free ammunition per man each 
year. As such a rifle does not belong to 
anyone and as a $10 bond is required of 
the officers (who get no salary) for each 
rifle, we have not taken advantage of this 
offer, principally because we think that as 
each man would have only a one-tenth in- 
terest in the rifle nobody would take care 
of it. 

We require each man to buy his own 
Springfield (or Krag) and be responsible for 
its care. Another drawback to the free 
ammunition issued with the Krag is that 
it was made prior to 1903, the date of the 
adoption of the new Springfield and hence 
is all of twelve years or more old and of 
uncertain quality. 

Kitchener said in regard to the recruits 
for the English army: “Give me men who 
can shoot and I don’t care if they can’t tell 
their right foot from their left.” 

Of course no one, who knows, doubts the 
necessity for drill and discipline, but one can 
pick up drill much faster than one can 
learn to shoot, to say nothing of the diffi- 
culty of finding suitable ranges for instruc- 
tion. One can learn the drill anywhere 
there is enough room. 
~- Don’t think for one instant I am against 
the plan of the general staff for an army of 
560,000 divided into regulars, guards and re- 
serves. I think if anything this is too small 
a force as there would not be many left 
after several hard battles. What I do be- 
lieve is this: That the government is neg- 
lecting a valuable source for getting fight- 
ing material by not giving financial encour- 
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agement to the civilians. Given the right 
kind of backing I could put a strong club 
in nearly every town that could get a range. 
The best part of this would be that each 
man would have a military rifle available 
in time of need and would know how to use 
it. 

Let each man in an organized club have 
a rifle for nothing, title to remain with the 
government and a liberal amount of free 
ammunition each year—a report to be made 
of its use or else to forfeit the privilege of 
keeping the arm; give him also the right 
to buy as much more ammunition as he 
wishes at cost. Also provide as many 
ranges as possible and arrange for some 
kind of competitions (we have found that 
competition is the life of our club) and you 
can have a valuable reserve of several hun- 
dred thousand men at a very small cost. 

Some provision might be made in regard 
to uniform in times of war so if captured 
while operating against the enemy he would 
be treated as a prisoner of war instead of 
being shot as a bandit as were the Belgian 
civilians caught by the Germans. 

Our club has never declined a match 
with guards, regulars or other clubs, and 
we have won 90 per cent of our matches, 
and for Captain Stockton to say the civil- 
ian can’t shoot the military rifle shows he 
has not investigated very closely. What 
we have done others can do if they have the 
same chance. 

We also shot a series of matches with the 
best of the English clubs of the Rifle Fed- 
eration, the last being at 800, 900, and 1,000 
yards and won them all. 

Give us a strong regular army, a strong 
national guard, a strong reserve and, as 
President Wilson said: “Our citizens trained 
to the use of arms,” and we will never need 
fear any other nation can successfully in- 
vade us—and the other nations will know 
it, too—and keep away. 

W. R. JACKSON, 
Member L. A. Rifle and Revolver Club. 
Calif. 


Deterioration of Revolver Ammunition 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Upon receiving my 
October issue of Outdoor Life, I was much 
interested in the article by Mr. Platt of 
Maryland. His experience in deterioration 
of ammuniton when carried in a revolver 
for any length of time is new to me. He 
suggests that the lubricant melts and runs 
back into the powder, but this could hardly 
be the cause, as he mentions it as occurring 
in a Remington derringer which uses out- 
side lubricated shells. The heat of the body 
might be the cause as we all know that the 
powder manufacturers advised against keep- 


ing loaded shells in too warm a place. His 
views on the automatic versus revolver in- 
terested me as I lately changed from auto- 
matics to revolvers. I have used practically 
all automatics excepting the .45 Colt and 
the Luger. 

The best auto pistol in a small size, 1 
believe from my own experience, to be the 
Smith & Wesson. It has no outside moving 
breech slide over the barrel, and the sights 
are glued to the shooting barrel, a. fact not 
to be overlooked. However, as I said in 
the beginning, I have changed to the re- 
volver because I believe it to be naturally 
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more reliable. I shoot a Colt Army Special 
.41 caliber in 4-inch. I also have a 6-inch 
barrel; for pocket use, a Smith & Wesson 
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hammerless with 2-inch barrel. 
zine is the best ever. 
Massachusetts. 


Your maga- 
Long life. to it. 
W. B. PARKER. 


Sling Straps on Hunting Rifles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Seeing no answer 
to the inquiry in regard to the use of sling 
straps on hunting rifles, would say that I 
have used a sling on my Model ’95 Win- 
chester .30-’03 caliber for four years, and 
would not take it off for anything. 

A sling not only improves shooting about 
fifty per cent but it aids in carrying the 
arm as well; can be slung over the back 
or hung on the shoulder with gun either 
side up, They can be attached in several 
different ways. I put mine on in a few 
minutes by putting in a common small 
screw-eye six inches back of finger lever 
and fastening a small ring (bed tarp size) 
to front end of forearm. 


My sling is adjustable and has a %-inch 
snap on each end. This makes it easy to 
take off when not needed. The sling can 
often be used when returning from a hunt 
to carry game or other articles. 

Some people have the idea that a sling 
requires too much time for quick shots, A 
little practice will enable anvone to catch 
the sling as the rifle is raised, or it can 
be carried around the arm with rifle raised 
ready to fire. 

I have become so used to it now that I 
never notice the sling at all. To my idea 
the sling is most valuable for long shots, 
either running or standing. 

Utah, CHAS. BARNES, JR. 


The B. S. A. Air Rifles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am glad to see 
that readers of Outdoor Life are beginning 
to get “wise” to the existence of rifles as 
accurate as the .22 bore at target and as 
deadly on small game, especially sparrows, 
as one of your readers enquires about, and 
yet costing not a fraction on ammunition. 
besides being practically noiseless. I would 
like to give your readers a few pointers on 
the B. S. A. air rifle, and believe they will 
be just as interested in them as I am. 

The B. S. A. air rifle is made in five pat- 
terns of different weights, and in two bores. 
For small game the .22, and for indoors 
short range practice the .177 bore is mostly 
used. We will consider the .22 bore only 
The standard pattern with full pistol grip. 
Bore, .22; weight, 7% pounds; length over 
all, 45%, inches; length of barrel, 19% 
inches; rifling polygroove; effective range, 
50 yards; distance between open sights, 17 
inches, velovity at muzzle about 600 feet 
per second; penetration, %4-inch board at 


50 yards; accuracy, 10 shots in 14-inch cir- 
cle at 50 yards, prone without rest; cost of 
rifle in any gun store in England before the 
war was equivalent to $12.50 here; cost of 
ammunition equivalent to 68 cents a thou- 
sand, packed in boxes of 500. 

The points in favor of this rifle are that 
it feels more like a big game gun in balance 
and fit. The plunger is in exact line with 
barrel, so kick does not throw upwards. 

The arm is one solid piece and does not 
have to be “broken down” to load. Lever 
resting under barrel in place of forearm, 
cocks the rifle, pellet. beimg put in breech 
plug, the closing of which fixes in chamber 
of barrel ready for tiring. Pellets are made 
with “waist;” only two points come in con- 
tact with rifling, avoiding friction. Sights 
either open or aperture. Trigger mechan- 
ism can be altered to any pull and remains 
constant throughout, Absolutely no fouling 
of barrel, HUGH S. MARSHALL. 

Ontario, Canada. 


A 60-Year-Old Boy as a Target Shot 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am _ enclosing 
you herewith Mr. Thorpe’s letter, with tar- 





Ten shots with ’97 model Marlin at 50 yds., 
rest. Target reproduced exact size. 


get, which will give you his exact words. 
In a previous letter Mr. Thorpe stated he 
was over 60 years of age, and that his eye- 


sight was bad, but if he can make targets 
like the enclosed with a ’scope at 50 yards 
either his eyes are not so bad, or the ’scope 
is a wonderful aid to poor eyesight. 

J. B. Tighe—Dear Sir:—I am enclosing 
you one of the last targets I made with 
*scope at 50 yards rest, with Marlin ’97 model 
rifle and U. M. C. .22 L.R. cartridges, 
hollow-point. bullet. Target full size and is 
just as it was shot; ten shots in group; 
rifle five years old and has had over four 
cases of Semi-Smokeless and Lesmok cart- 
ridges fired from it. J. D. THORPE. 

Texas. 
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Table of Ballistics: | 


So many of our querists have asked for ballistics of our different cartridges we have 
decided to run each month a table giving the ballistics of the different cartridges concern- 
ing which inquiries are made. By this method we economize in space and have all the 
data together where it may be most readily found and comparisons most easily made. 
The following table contains the ballistics of all cartridges concerning which inquiries 
have been made in the queries published in this issue: 





On One ORR ORE OS PES PEs OES 
Se a's 2° Sa, SS Sao Sas SPs 
Range. Bullet. a eR 4 ay2 “2 at “a “sa TES 
= 4 - — 2 %  § 
ee : 
Muzzle Velocity, ft. sec...... 1978 3103 3000 3050 2008 2700 2600 1861 
Energy, ft. Ibs....... 1016 2632 2800 3002 1522 2445 3750 1385 
100 Yd. Velocity, ft. sec...... 1680 2891 2824 2837 1735 2465 2450 1523 
Energy, ft. Ibs....... 73 2288 2492 2710 1136 2034 3270 927 
Trajectory, ft........ 109 04 .042 .042 104 .055 .056 127 
Time Fit., sec........ 165 (100 .103 102 38.161 116 #§=.118 178 
200 Yd. Velocity, ft. sec...... 1420. 2689 2655 2685 1493 2244 2304 1254 
Energy, ft. !bs....... 516 1980 2198 2247 850 1686 2950 630 
Trajectory, ft........ . et, a— Sn! ce: a) 6.27 
Time Fit., sec........ ewe 2 2S Se C8 .396 
300 Yd. Velocity, ft. sec...... 1218 2496 2492 2441 1290 2039 2162 1083 
Energy, ft. Ibs....... 386 1709 1932 1929 629 1392 2600 468 
Trajectory, ft........ 138 .417 .4385 .436 128 596 .575 1.72 
Time Fit., sec........ 588 .32% 320 330 564 .384 # .379 654 


500 Yd. Velocity, ft. sec...... 1001 2133 2183 2076 1047 1668 1893 906 


Energy, ft. lbs....... 257 1242 1484 1392 408 9382 2000 324 
He? sy Ae | ee 5.20 1.35 1.37 1.42 4.75 2.04 1,82 6.35 
Time Fit., sec........ 1.14 583 586 597 1.09 709 .677 1.26 
1000 Yd. Velocity, ft. sec...... 721° 1383 1518 1337 775 1068 1340 611 
Energy, ft. Ibs....... 129 513 714 580 221 382 1000 144 
Trajectory, Tt. ....... 34.1 8.53 7.95 9.00 30.7 14.5 10.5 42.8 


~) 
y 
1 


Time Fit., sec........ 2.92 1.46 1.41 1.50 2.77 1.86 1.62 3.27 





1590 Yd. Velocity, ft. sec...... 508 1016 1100 998 572 853 1037 384 
Energy, ft. lbs....... 67 283 378 319 119 244 600 54 
Trajectory. ft........ 117. 30.47 26.8 32.0 100. 52.8 35.3 161 


See Bie BOC. ees. 5.40 2.76 2.59 2.83 5.01 3.45 2.97 6.37 
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Please tell me where I can purchase a new 
model Springfield Government rifle. Is this 
rifle suitable for deer and can a copper- 
jacket bullet be procured for it.—Melvin 
Pettis, Goldfield, Nev. 


Answer.—While the older bullets of the 
Springfield rifle we believe are made up in 
full metal patch, yet now they are getting 
out the cupro-nickel, which is softer mater- 
ial, and has not the metal fouling disad- 
vantages of the earlier bullets. We im- 
agine it would be pretty hard for you 
to procure a Springfield government rifle 
now. You know they do not ordinarily sell 
these to anybody except those who are mem- 
bers of the National Rifle Association or be- 
long to clubs affiliated with the N. R. A. 
But since the war has been on they are not 
selling them to anybody now. The Springfield 
gun sells for about $12.50 when it is procura- 
ble, and the ammunition for about $5.50 per 
hundred shells. This gun, of coursg, is un- 
necessarily heavy for deer, but if you want 
a good all around gun it is very good for the 
bigger game, including deer. If you wanted 
a deer gun exclusively you could get a very 
good gun of much lighter power.—Editor. 


Would you kindly give me some informa- 
tion concerning telescope. sight for .22 Rem- 
ington rifle It has been my experience that 
it is impossible to see a squirrel’s head prop- 
erly in the woods under all conditions with 
the regular open or peep sights. This is 
about the only game in this section of the 
country with a rifle and the only solution I 
can see in this matter is a telescope sight 
and beg to ask if they are practical, sports- 
manlike, and whether you would advise them 
gana game.—H. A. Wangerien, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Answer.—He who does not use a telescope 
sight in squirrel hunting misses about three- 
fourths the pleasure to be derived from the 
use of the rifle. Not only is it much easier 
to aim correctly but the glass is invaluable 
in looking up the game. Many an innocent 
looking cluster of leaves, when seen thru 
the scope, is found to be fur lined. These 
sights are entirely practical, and if they be 
unsportsmanlike then any sights are un- 
sportsmanlike. We would, however, recom- 
mend a power not above four or five dia- 
meters, as they are much easier to hold. The 
tendency of the beginner is toward too high 
powers.—Editor. 


T have two rifles, a .30-30 Winchester and 
a .25-35 W. Cc. F. Winchester. Which of these 
rifles are the most powerful. Would any one 
of these be large enough for bear If not, 
please let me know which is the best rifie 
for bear.——-Wm. Seitz, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Answer.—The .30-30 is most powerful. It 
will do good work on black bear at short 
range, but if after the big fellows or in a 
country where long shots may be called for 
we would recommend something more power- 
ful, such as the Springfield cartridge with 
soft-point bullet or some of the ultra high 
velocity rifles.—Editor. 


Do you think a new Winchester carbine, 
.88-40 caliber, would stand to use the high 
velocity shell? And wouldn't it be too great 
a kick for such a light gun. This is a model 
1892 gun.—E. J. Luthy, Washoneal, Wash. 


Answer.—The model 1892 Winchester is 
one strong for the high velocity cartridges 


in the calibers to which it is adapted. The 
recoil is not noticeably increased.—Editor. 


There is one feature in the construction 
and design of the various makes of rifles 
and shot guns that seems to me to be sadly 
overlooked, and that is the place for setting 
and releasing the safety latch. My Ithaca 
shotgun has this right at my thumb, which 
seems to be the most natural location for ac- 
cessibility. On the Savage it is located back 
of the trigger on the trigger guard. I re- 
cently bought a Remington repeating shot- 
gun and the safety is in front of the trigger 
and requires an awkward movement to re- 
lease it. Now I observe that Mr. Newton 
has his new rifle designed with the safety 
up on the bolt. In this day of “safety first” 
I believe that a gun of any kind should be well 
provided with such safety appliances as will 
prevent any accidental discharging of the 
piece, but if the safety latch is inaccessible 
and difficult to operate, a careless shooter 
will disregard any safety attachments usually 
at the expense of others. Why can’t it be ar- 
ranged among the manufacturers to all locate 
the safety latch in the same place on their 
guns, so that a person can become accus- 
tomed to use it on any make of gun he 
might be using. I am inclined to think, judg- 
ing from my own experience, that the reason 
shooters do not change guns more often is 
due to the entirely different grrangements 
on different makes of guns, making it neces- 
sary for one to put in a whole hunting sea- 
son missing many good shots trying to get 
acquainted with a new gun.—H. H. Detwiler, 
Columbiana, O. 

Answer.—So long as firearms operate upon 
different principles will differences in their 
adjuncts be necessary. Also we often fail to 
appreciate the true value of a safety device. 
You cite the safety of the Ithaca shotgun as 
an example of what should be. It is similar 
to that of practically all American and most 
foreign double guns. Yet from the stand- 
point of actual safety these are but flimsy 
devices. A fall or other jar to the gun may 
set them off; we have seen a high-grade 
American shotgun discharged thru the jar of 
closing the breech. But ten or fifteen years 
ago one of the writer’s friends was killed in 
this manner. He and a friend were out ina 
boat shooting ducks; the friend fired and re- 
loaded his double barrel, and when the breech 
closed it jarred the sear from the bent and 
let go, killing the other instantly. Of course 
the parts were originally a little soft and 
had worn. A sear or bent a little too hard 
might break with the same result. No safe- 
tv which merely locks the triggers is safe. 
In another column Mr. Kincaid criticizes 
the Newton rifle because he feels that Mr. 
Newton has sacrificed safety to convenience 
to a certain extent, and his firing pin is 
locked back. These illustrate the difference 
in the point of view. It would be well if our 
readers were ‘o think over this question of 
safety devices and give their views. not so 
much upon the merits of what we now have, 
but in the line of suggesting improvements 
upon them. Not all inventive genius is housed 
in a gun factories. Turn a little of it loose 
for the protection of the lives of ourselves 
and our companions.—Editor. 


T had presented to me a year ago a model 
1905 .35 caliber self-loading Winchester, and 
opinions seem to differ about the merits of 
the gun. Some tell me that it is not powerful 

(Continued on Page 306.) 
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Why Internal Bathing 


Is Essential to Health 


By C. GILBERT PERCIVAL, M. D. 


O MATTER how well or how 

regular you think you are, un- 

less you are entirely different 

from seventy-five million other 
Americans, you do not eat the food nor 
perform the manual labor that will per- 
mit your system to rid itself of all the 
waste which it accumulates, without any 
assistance. 

This waste, accumulating a little at a 
time in the colon (lower intestine), is 
proven almost the sole cause of our feel- 
ing dull and heavy, and lacking in ambi- 
tion, initiative and keenness on some 
days, especially if the atmosphere be 
heavy and the day unpropitious. 

As you probably know, there is nothing 
more poisonous than this waste, and the 
blood, in cireulating thru the colon, takes 
up and distributes just enough of it thru- 
out the body to rob us of much of our 
normal efficiency and pull us down below 
‘**eoncert pitch.’’ 

Of course, the more the accumulation, 
the more serious the effect, and any phy- 
sician will tell you that ninety-five per 
cent of all diseases would be absolutely 
prevented if the colon were kept free from 
waste. 

Invariably, as you know, the very first 
step every physician takes in a case of 
real illness, no matter what its nature, is 
to give a laxative to get rid of the waste. 

If we can consistently eliminate the 
waste all our functions work properly and 
in accord-—there are no poisons being 
taken up by the blood, so it is pure and 
imparts strength to every part of the 
body instead of weakness—there is noth- 
ing to clog up the system and make us 
bilious, dull and nervously uncertain in 
our work. 





You will never thoroly realize how alto- 
gether bright, clear and perfectly healthy 
you can feel, until for a time you have 
been entirely free from this accumulation. 

The best way to be rid of it is the most 
natural way, with the least strain on the 
system, and nothing could be more simple 
or thoro than warm water, if properly 
applied. 

Dr. Charles A. Tyrrell of New York has 
specialized on Internal Bathing, and made 
it his study for twenty-five years, and 
the ‘‘J. B. L. Caseade’’ for Internal Bath- 
ing: is the finished result of his experi- 
ments and experience. This has been 
steadily growing in favor and use for the 
past fifteen years. 

Physicians are taking it up more wide- 
ly and generally every day, and it seems 
as tho everyone should be informed 
thoroly on a practice which tho so ra- 
tional and simple, is so effective in its 
results. 

A most interesting little book has been 
written by Dr. Tyrrell, called ‘‘Why Man 
of Today Is Only Fifty Per Cent Effi- 
cient,’’ which gives much valuable infor- 
mation of his researches and experiences, 
and will be sent to anyone, without cost, 
who writes Charles A. Tyrrell, M.D., 134 
West Sixty-fifth Street, New York City, 
and mentions having read this in Outdoor 
Life. 

This is a subject which is little under- 
stood generally, and seems to be of suffi- 
ciently vital importance to deserve a more 
intimate knowledge. You will find that 
this book treats the subjects so clearly 
and intimately as to be most instructive, 
and is well worth the reading. 
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If Your Eyes 





Are Not Normal 


there is a perfectly safe and natural way 
of restoring perfect circulation of blood, 
which is all that weak eyes require. 

It is in the nature of a gentle massage 
given over the closed lids for five min- 
utes at a time twice a day, and for twen- 
ty years this method had been success- 
fully used in correcting eye troubles and 
bringing back normal eyesight to young 
and old— 

Many of those whom it has benefited 
had very serious eye troubles, too, as is 
shown by their voluntary letters on the 
subject. 

Just note what leading authorities say 
on the subject of eye massage — Doctor 
De Schweinitz of Philadelphia, Professor 
of Ophthalmology at Jefferson College, 
has stated that in treating even so serious 
a condition as dreaded cataract of the 
eye, massage of the eye-ball ‘‘has been 
followed by improvement in vision and 


deepening of the anterior chamber.’’ The 
Medical Record, in treating the same 
subject, says that ‘‘the most feasible plan 
seems to be properly applied massage.’ 

This system of massage to which we re- 
fer is fully explained in a scientific book 
on ‘‘The Eyes—Their Care, Their Ills, 
Their Cure,’’ which may be obtained free 
on request from the Ideal Masseur Co., 
1968 Broadway, New York City, if you 
will mention Outdoor Life. 

The most effective helps for our weak- 
nesses nowadays are often the most sim- 
ple and safe. Hosts of people have saved 
themselves from the nuisance of con- 
stantly wearing eye-glasses by using this 
massage (or exercise), so it will probably 
be well worth your while to at least in- 
form yourself further by writing for the 
little book which treats the subject so 
thoroly. 








enough to kill deer or bear unless hit in a 
vital spot at close range and others say-it is 
just the gun for this game. Now, I have 
never hunted big game, and we have planned 
on a trip next season, and I certainly do not 
want to pack along a gun that will not do 
the work. Will you please come to my relief 
and if the gun is no good tell me what make 
and caliber of rifle to purchase If this rifle 
is all right will you tell me its killing range 
on bear and deer, also its velocity and energy 
in foot pounds. Also what does foot pounds 
mean when used in connection with a rifle? 
I was referring above to its energy at 100, 
200 and 300 yards in foot pounds.—Chas. W. 
Hayes, Spokane, Wash 

Answer.—This rifle ~ 
extremely high-power types, a short-range 
weapon. The ballistics of this, together with 
some others, will be found on our ballistic 
page in this issue. By comparing the velocity 
and energy of this cartridge with the similar 
figures for others you will be able to judge 
as to its effectiveness at the ranges men- 
tioned. Any of the rifles, including your 
own, are good.—Editor. 


compared to the 


Kindly tell me where the .333 Jeffery rifie 
is made, also .the trajectory, velocity and 
energy of same, and why not popular, or 
give me address of some one who can tell 
me this.—S. C. Clevenger, Columbus, O. 


Answer.—The .333 Jeffery rifle is made in 
Ingland. Abercrombie & Fitch, of New York 
City are the American agents and have them 
in stock. They are an ordinary Mauser ac- 
tion upon which Messrs. Jeffery have mount- 
ed an English barrel and stock. The prin- 


cipal drawback to their popularity has been 
the Se cs to $140 each. The ballistics 
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of this cartridge will be found in our bai- 
listic page in this issue.—Editor. 


Which of the below-mentioned rifles do 
you think would be: best for general use on 
such game as moose, elk, deer and bear— 
the Winchester, 22-in. barrel, handling .30 
eal. 1906 cartridge, or the .250. Savage? I 
desire as light a rifle as possible and one 
without excessive recoil. What is the recoil 
of the 1906 cartridge, and is it very notice- 
able when shooting. Is there any difference 
in the Winchester rifle with 22 or 24-in. bar- 
rel for practical use, and what sights would 
you recommend for ranges from 50 to 500 
yards, to be used both in timber and moun- 
tain shooting? Is the S. & W. 1908 model 
revolver in either the .44-40 or .45 Colt as 
reliable as the single-action Colt for a belt 
gun, and which has the best grip for aman 
with a small hand? Which cartridge is io 
be preferred, the .44-40 or .45, for killing 
power on game, and accuracy?—Frank J. 
Pixley, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Answer.—The Winchester .30 caliber. The 
.250-3000 Savage was not intended by its 
makers for such heavy game as moose, elk 
and large bear. The recoil of the 1906 rifle 
is about 15 foot pounds. Shortening the bar- 
rel 2 inches reduces the velocity about 50 
feet per second. One revolver is as reliabie 
as the other. The S. & W. will in all prob- 
ability fit a small hand best. The writer 
prefers the .45 Colt cartridge.—Editor. 


Does the model 1895 Winchester using .30 
‘06 ammunition take the ammunition in a 
clip or singly? When using the 150, 180 and 
220-grain bullets, at what ranges will they 
begin te drop? Can a man not belonging to 
































any rifle association get ammunition from 
the arsenals? Why will a pistol grip not 
work on a Model 1895 rifle?—A. L. McBride 
Nogales, Ariz. 

Answer.—This rifle takes the cartridges 
singly. The bullet begins to drop as soon as 
it leaves the muzzle. Only members of 
elubs may obtain government ammunition 
unless they have a friend who is a member 
get it for them. The factory will not put 
a pistol grip on the model 1895 rifle. There 
is no reason why it would not work prop- 
erly if applied.—Editor. 


Could you give me the capacity of accur- 
acy of the German Mauser rifle, 8 mm., with 
spitzer bullet at 100, 200 and 300 yards?— 
A. Poulin, Paris, France. 


Answer.—We have available no reports of 
accuracy tests of these rifles. Our German 
friends do not run as much to accuracy as 
to ballistic efficiency in designing their mil- 
itary rifles.—Editor. 


What is the best telescope sight and what 
power would it have to be for shooting from 
400 to 800 yards for the Ross .280. I have 
a Ross and the coyotes are a nuisance here 
and I want a sight which will help me get 
them.—R. Stephens, Drummond, Idaho. 


Answer.—The best telescope, if it can be 
procured at the present time, is one of the 
imported glasses of the Voigtlaender type. 
We doubt if any are available until after the 
war. The next best are the American glasses 
which are very much alike. One of from 
three to five diameters power is most satis- 
factory; the lower the power the better.— 
Editor. 


Can the cartridge .50-100-450 Winchester 
be shot in the .50-110 Winchester 1886 model 
satisfactorily? Can the military rifle be used 
as good as a sporting rifle? Is the .44-40 
Winchester all right for black bear and 
deer? Is the Colt New Service more service- 
able than the Colt single action?—Warren 
H. Schnable, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Answer.—The shells used are the same. 
The rifle for the .450-grain bullet is cut with 
a.54-inch twist and that for the 300-grain 
with a 60-inch. We doubt if this slight dif- 
ference in twist would materially affect the 
shooting, particularly in view of the margin 
of safety on rotation usually allowed. A 
military rifle suffices as a sporting rifle 
when soft-point bullets are used. It is a 
question of convenience in handling. The 
.44-40 Winchester will kill deer and bear at 
short range. Many hunters of experience 
consider it ideal for this purpose. To 
hunters of less experience, who may not 
be able to get as close to the game, or plant 
the bullet in a vital spot withas great cer- 
tainty, we recommend something more pow- 
erful. The Colt New Service revolver has 
a solid frame, therefore does not shake loose 
thru long use like the single action.—Editor. 


Is there a method of reckoning the drop 
or fall of a bullet after it passes the point 
sighted for, if you know the velocity and 
energy of same? Thus, a .30-30 sighted for 
100 yards; how far above target would you 
have to hold if shooting at object 300 yards 
away, etc.?—George Arnell, Plattsburg, New 
York. 


Answer.—There are formule and tables by 
which, when the form, weight and velocity 
of, the bullet are known the drop may be 
computed from range to range. These, how- 
ever, are too voluminous and intricate to re- 
produce here. Send 2s 6d to Wyman & Sons, 
Fetter Lane, E. C., London, England, and 
they will send you the British Text Book of 
Small Arms, with tables, from which you 
may make the desired calculations.—Editor. 
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(1) Does any firm make sights to order? 
I want a double or triple flat-folding spring 
leaf open sight for use when Lyman rear is 
turned down on the bolt of my Springfield 
“Sporter.” A barrel band would also be nec- 
essary. (2) Does the rear sight of the Ross 
-280 fold flat when the rifle is made with a 
peep sight? (3) Is there a Lyman receiver 
sight made for the Ross Y.10 .280 rifle? (4) 
What charge of what kind of powder do 
you advise for .30 1906 cartridges when load- 
ed with the 172-grain Reed bullet? (5) Is 
the Winchester 1895 action amply strong 
enough for the load mentioned in Question 4? 
Is there any danger of excessive pressures if 
the chamber of this rifle gets slightly oily 
from the Mobilubricant on the bullets? (6) 
What pressure will the Winchester 1895 .30 
U. S. 1906 safely stand? Have you ever heard 
of the receiver of a rifle of this model and 
caliber blowing up? (7) What can you tell 
me of the accuracy of the .333 Jeffery? 
I can make good groups with the Winches- 
ter .405 but am not sure that I can do the 
same with the .333 if its recoil in the 8%- 
pound rifle is excessive. Is this true? (8) 
I am working up a load for the .35 Win- 
chester ’95, using 46 grains Dupont No. 20 
and Reed 250-grain pointed bullet. What do 
you think of it? It is accurate, but I don’t 
feel sure that it will be as good a hunting 
load as the blunt bullet. I would like to 
get a 225-grain jacketed pointed bullet. Does 
anyone make one? How would the 200-grain 
work, in your opinion?—I. D. Sloan, Fort 
Armstrong, Hawaii. : 


Answer.—(1) D. W. King of Denver, Colo., 
Box 399, will in all probability do the job. 
We understand the Newton Arms Co. of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., contemplate putting out such a 
sight after their rifle is on the market. (2) 
The Ross rear sight folds flat. (3) The Ly- 
man No. 48 receiver sight can be attached 
to the Ross rifle. (4) 47 grains Dupont No. 
20, or, in a bolt-action rifle, 51 grains Du- 
pont No. 15. (5) For the Winchester reduce 
these charges one grain, due not to lack of 
strength in the action but ‘trouble with 
piercing of primers. (6) 50,000 pounds per 
square inch. We do not believe this action 
could be blown up with any charge unless 
concocted expressly for the purpose, but 
they may stretch. (7) Our experience has 
been that it is as accurate as other rifles of 
its class, and that is good. It is rather pow- 
erful for group shooting, particularly at rest, 
but at game shooting we would class it with 
the best. The recoil seems less than that of 
the .405. (8) Your load would retain the 
bullet energy better than a blunt bullet. It 
would in all probability expand well. We 
know of no 225-grain bullets in this caliber. 
A 200-grain pointed bullet would give decid- 
edly more velocity and hold it fairly well 
and make a good hunting load.—Editor. 


I would like to express my appreciation of 
your defense of the National Guard in re- 
cent issues of your magazine. There is, to 
my mind, no question but that the Guard, as 
it is today, has its limitations; but it is the 
best we have in the line of a “citizen sol- 
diery,” and until we, by either giving it our 
whole-hearted support or by instituting some 
better system of defense, improve our con- 
ditions, the least we can do is to stand by 
it. Your magazine has set a splendid ex- 
ample. Your reply to the letter of W. C. 
in the October number is a masterpiece; you 
answer him in a gentlemanly manner but 
drive home every argument with proof con- 
clusive. Could you or any of your readers 
advise me as to where I might purchase a 
.45 Colt single action of target model fin- 
ish? I wrote to the Colt people and asked 
them whether or not they could give me thi 
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information and they reply that “we do not 
make this model.” I was well aware that 
they no longer make it but I am sure that I 
have seen this type of gun in the past. Also 
may I ask whether it is not possible to 
mould bullets of the .38 S. & W. caliber of 
a softer composition that would tend to flat- 
ten on impact with flesh and impart more of 
the knocking-down qualities of the .44 with- 
out seriously leading the rifling. While this 
cartridge is not the heavy-weight that the 
.44s or .45s are, it is such an accurate and 
inexpensive one that it seems a shame that 
more reliability can not be placed on it as a 
suitable one to stop deer or a dangerous 
character with.—M. W. Bean, Seattle, Wash. 


Answer.—The only method of locating such 
a revolver, in the face of the fact that the 
manufacturers no longer furnish them, would 
be to advertise in the classified columns. By 
making the lead too soft we impair accuracy. 
A metal jacket would seem to be the prac- 
tical remedy.—Editor. 

In the January, 1916, issue, there is aun 
article, “Our Springfield Rifle,” by R. E. 
Herrick. He states that the H48 Government 
primers are obtainable at the arsenal; what 
arsenal has he reference to, and how can I 
procure some? Will the No. 9 U.M.C. primer 
fit the .30 caliber Springfield?—A. M. 
Schnetzler, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Answer.—These primers are made at the 
Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. They 
can be procured only by members of rifle 
clubs affiliated with the National Rifle As- 
sociation, who order thru their secretaries. 
The No. 9 U.M.C. primers will fit the Spring- 
field shells, as will any of our military pri- 
mers.—Editor. 


I am thinking of purchasing a few more 
guns and would like your advice. (1) Has 
a 12-gauge shotgun with a 30-inch modified 
choke barrel as much killing power at 40 
yards as a 12-gauge full choke 30-inch bar- 
rel, and is it suitable for ducks, rabbits, etc.? 
(2) Which is the most accurate at 75 yards, 
the .22 caliber Savage automatic, model 1912, 
or the .22 caliber Savage, model 1914, and 
which will stand the hardest service? (3) 
Which is the most accurate at 20 yards, the 
Colt .45 automatie, model 1911, or the Sav- 
age .32, and which is the best to have around 
the house for defense? Is the Savage .32 
automatic pistol with hammer or cocking 
lever better for fast work in defense than 


the .32 automatic pistol, Hammerless, and 
which would you recommend? (4) Is the 
Stevens .22 rifle, visible loader, repeater, 


No. 70, as accurate as the Remington .22 
standard grade model No. 12 at 75 yards? 
Are the Vickers-Maxim front sights better 
than the Sheard gold beads for a hunting 
and target rifle, .22 caliber?—A. V. Madison, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Answer.—(1) The full choke has the bet- 
ter killing power under those circumstances. 
The velocity of the shot is greater as the 
closer pattern reduces air resistance and the 
same closer pattern lands more shot on the 
game. (2) We think there is no difference 
in accuracy. We have tried them out side 
by side and find the automatic shoots as 
closely as the trombone model. (3) The Colt 
.45 is most powerful and most accurate. The 
cocking lever has nothing to do with speed 
or accuracy except for the first shot, where 
it is a disadvantage in pulling the gun from 
the pocket and an advantage in cocking it 
by hand quickly. (4) There is no material 
difference in accuracy. The V-M front sights 
are very accurate but it all depends upon 
conditions. If the game is in a good light 
the V-M is the best; if in a poor light the 
Sheard is best.—Editor. 
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Please give me a description of Lightning 
powder. What does it look like? I have a 
.30-30 and .25-35 cartridge which were bought 
some ten years ago. The .30-30 contains 30 
grains and the .25-35 25 grains of powder 
which is black and leoks like the lead of a 
pencil cut in short lengths. I also have a 
.25-36 and a .30-30 bought last month. The 
.25-36 powder is round and flat with a 
smail hole in center and is light-colored. The 
.30-30 is the same only the powder is black. 
Which is Lightning powder? There is 17 
grains in the .25-36 and 28 grains in the .30- 
30. I want to know how much powder I 
can use in a .25-36 Marlin with the .25-20 
86-grain bullet? Would 30 grains be too 
much, and what velocity would it give? The 
.25-36 shell will hold 30 grains and still leave 
an air space. Would the bullet fly true under 
that much pressure?—Edward L. Dixon, Read, 
Colo. 

Answer.—The powder first mentioned was 
known as “Dupont .30 Caliber” and was 
abandoned in favor of “W.A.” about fifteen 
years ago. The flat disks with holes in the 
eenter is Lightning. We have used 24 grains 
Lightning in the .25-35 shell with 86-grain 
soft-point bullet, obtaining 2,500 ft. sec. ve- 
locity and good accuracy. This gives a de- 
cidedly high pressure, and wé would not go 
beyond it.—Editor. 


Is the Lee a take-down? If so, is it liable 
to become loose? Can the.action be taken 
apart without tools? How does the action 
compare in strength, simplicity, speed and 
safety with the Ross, Springfield and New- 
ton bolt-action rifles? Is it sure in extrac- 
tion? How does the _ nickel-steel barrel 
compare in wearing qualities with the 
Springfield barrel?. Why did the United 
States Navy discard it? Are the Newton 
rifles on the market yet? If not, when? 
Also, what is the velocity and energy of the 
.41 Swiss Vetterli for 100, 200 and 300 yards? 
I am satisfied that the .25 caliber 120-grain 
bullet at 3,000 ft. sec. is the ideal cartridge, 
but what I am looking for is the ideal rifle 
to handle this cartridge.—Albert Peterson, 
Wakefield, Neb. 

Answer.—The rifle is not a’ take-down ex- 
cept in the sense that it may be taken apart 
with a screwdriver. It will not shoot loose. 
The action is faster than the Springfield and 
as fast as the Ross. It is so constructed 
as to deliver a hammer blow on the ex- 
tractor, thus extracts sticking shells well. 
In strength, simplicity and durability it is 
the best of the lot except for an unfortu- 
nate tendency for the extractor spring to 
break. On the other hand it is not hand- 
some in appearance and the trigger has a 
decidedly bad pull, which would require re- 
building the action to eliminate. The Gov- 
ernment tests gave results adverse to the 
nickel-steel as a barrel material. This rifle 
was discarded because the cartridges had 
not been sufficiently perfected to give good 
resuits, and it was thought desirable to arm 
all the forces with the same weapon, and 
the Government was manufacturing the 
Krag. The Newton rifles are not yet on 
the market, but are expected in April next. 
We have not at hand the ballistics of the .41 
Vetterli rifles. The Newton Arms Company 
passed over the Lee straight-pull because 
the throw of the bolt was too long, the ex- 
tractor spring likely to break and the lock- 
ing being done at the rear end of the bolt 
necessitated a large amount of metal inthe 
a> of the receiver, thus making it heavy. 
~ tor. 


I am sending you in separate packet two 
bullets fired from a single-action Colt re- 
volver, .44-40 soft-point metal-patch Win- 












































Prize Fis 


1. 38-lb. Pike caught on “‘BRISTOL"’ Rod in Moon River, Georgian Bay, by Dr. Jas. Mechein, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa 


2. 539-Ib. Salmon-Trout. The first catch of the year by Moss Smith 


8. 6 lb. 8-oz. Small-Mouth Bass caught on a “BRISTOL”’ Rod in Lake Winnipesaukee, N. II 
by E. H. Coultas, New Bedford, Mass 


4. 2-lb. 47 inches long Muscallonge caught on a No. 16 ‘BRISTOL’ Rod at Ottawa, hy Frank Ault 
of Ottawa, Canada. 


5. Landlock Salmon caught on a “BRISTOL” Rod at Lake Sunapee, N. H., by M. C. Treadway 
6. 6‘%-lb. Square-Tail Brook Trout caught in Moosehead Lake, by R. Gordon Baldwin, Bristol, Conn 
7. 16-lb» Black-Spotted Salmon-Trout caught in Doe Lake, Algonquin Park, by Mrs. ‘‘Canuck."’ 








If you want your picture printed in the Sportsmen’s ‘‘Hall of Fame’’ and 
yourself recognized as the Prize Fisherman of your circle, you naturally would 
start out with the rod and tackle that have for years proven their superiority 
in landing Prize Fish and in giving the fisherman the most glorious sport. 














The Prize Winning Rods 


There is no getting around the fact that ““‘BRISTOL”’ Steel Fishing Rods have 
established their overwhelming superiority in every National Fishing Contest for the last 
four years. Their strength, their ability to stand the strain and do hard work; their 
resiliency in catching and hanging on to game fish; their elegance and beauty; 
their national reputation for fine service, and everything else about them, make them 
the national favorites. 

19,000 dealers sell 38 different styles of ““BRISTOL”’ Rods, ranging from $3.50 to 
$25.00 each. Everyone guaranteed. If you cannot get the particular ““BRISTOL”’ that 
you want from your dealer, you can order by mail from our catalogue at no additional cost. 


CATALOGUE FREE = 


New Art Calendar—Philip R. Goodwin's famous oil painting, ““Team Work’’, reproduced in full colors 
in @ 1916 Calendar. Beautiful for framing for home, den or camp. Supply limited. Sent only on 
receipt of 15 cents. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
88 HORTON STREET, ‘ BRISTOL, CONN. 


Pacific Coast Branch: The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


We offer prizes for the Best Fishing Pictures—Send Your Fishing Photos 
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chester smokeless ammunition, 7%-inch bar- 
rel, selected Colt revolver, perfect cylinder 
alignment. The cylinder fits so close to the 
barrel that one can barely see daylight be- 
tween cylinder and barrel; light trigger pull, 
plain, dark wood stocks. These two bullets 
were fired into white oak, an old wagon 
tongue. The Lord only knows how old it is; 
anyway, it’s perfectly dry and hard. These 
two bullets penetrated from 1% to 1% inch, 
and just see how they have mushroomed; and 
then the experts say no revolver bullets will 
mushroom or expand on hitting anything. 
If a bullet can or does expand more than 
the ones I am sending you, shot from a rifle, 
yes, even a rifle, I would like to see them. 
The above shooting was done at 20 yards. 
These bullets measure with a caliper 1 3/32 
t> 1 6/160 inch. Now, if that isn’t expand- 
ing some, I would like to see a bullet that 
they call mushroomed. I also have a .22 
H. P. Savage rifle, and, shooting into same 
old oak wagon tongue the bullets penetrated 
some deeper than the .44-40 revolver bullets 
but they did not expand any more, as they 
haven’t the metal to expand on. They did 
not make a-larger hole than the .44-40 in 
the hard wagon tongue. How these .44-40 
will act on game I do not know. I have 
also tried them out on old, dry cottonwood; 
bullets penetrating 5 to 7 inches, mushroom- 
ing to %-inch. This is without doubt the 
best revolver cartridge I have ever seen per- 
form. Just think of the satisfaction of 
owning such an arm. I have shot most all 
kinds of revolvers and owned most of the 
different makes, but this selected single- 
action Colt, 7%-inch barrel, is by far the 
best one-hand gun I have ever owned or 
seen perform. The .38 S. & W. Special is a 
good, accurate-shooting revolver cartridge— 
and that is about all. When it comes to 
killing anything it isn’t in it at all. A .22 
long-rifle cartridge will kill just as dead. 
Just because a lot of policemen carry the 
.88 S. & W. Special is no sign that it’s much 
of a killing cartridge. Very few of our po- 
licemen know which is which when it comes 
to revolvers or automatic pistols. Ask a 
bunch of them, and you will soon find out 
that the policeman on the average knows 
very little about one-hand guns. A. C. Row- 
ell is correct when he says that the best cart- 
ridges for a woodsman or hunter are the 
.32-20, .38-40 and .44-40 Winchester cart- 
ridges. From my own experience these are 
the best cartridges on the market today for 
killing anything. The soft-point metal- 
patched bullet is superior to any lead 
bullet for game getting, shot out of a re- 
volver. As to the kick of this .44-40 single- 
action Colt, it just gives a feeling of its 
great power. It could kick a lot harder bc- 
fore it would make me flinch, and I am only 











Two .44-40 bullets shot into wagon tongue. 
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Two .44-40 bullets shot into an old dry cotl- 
tonwood; penetration, 5 to 7 in. 


a medium-weight at that. As far as ac- 
curacy goes I can shoot this .44-40 and 
make as many hits with it as I ever could 
with the .38 S. & W. Special, 6-inch barrel 
Officers’ Model Colt, and I always buy new 
revolvers.—C. Gunderson, Sulphur, 8S. D. 
Note.—Mr. Gunderson doubtless refers to 
the ordinary smokeless powder cartridges in 
this caliber, and not to the H.V. type. He 
has certainly demonstrated that anyone 
hunting white oak game will have no rea- 
son to complain of the mushrooming proper- 
ties of this ammunition when shot from a 
revolver. It is unfortunate that he is not 
in a position to give us.the results of shots 
against the flesh-and-blood game usually 
hunted.—Editor. x 





What is required of a man to attain the 
rank of Marksman, Sharpshooter, and Ex- 
pert Rifleman, according to the N. R. A. 
rules? Where can I get a 6 mm. Lee 
straight-pull rifle, such as used in the Unit- 
ed States Navy? I have a rifle such as was 
given to the Philippines in the time of the 
Spanish-American ar. It is a-+single-shot 
Remington. I think it is a .45-70, but do 
not know what kind of a .45-70. I would 
like to know what cartridge would fit it, and 
if it would be safe to use smokeless pow- 
der. Would also like to know of a good for- 
mula for making black and smokeless pow- 
ders.—Fred’k F. Morgan, Hillburn, N. Y. 


Answer.—The course of rifle fire prescribed 
by the National Rifle Association consists of: 
10 shots rapid fire in 1% minutes on target 
D at 200 yards, in the kneeling position; 
10 shots fired in 2 minutes on target D at 
200 yards, in prone position; 10 shots fired 
at 300 yards, slow fire, prone position, tar- 
get A; 10 shots at 500 yards, slow fire. pr me 
position, target B; 10 shots at 60° yuids, 
slow fire, prone position, target B. To quali- 
fy as Marksman requires a score of 160; as 
a Sharpshooter 190, and as ‘an Expert 210. 
You may be able to get some of the 6 mr... 
Lee straight-pull rifles from the Winchest-r 
Repeating Arms Co., or from Francis Ban- 
nerman of New York City. In all proba- 
bility your rifle is of 11 mm. caliber, some- 
times known as .43 Spanish. The amimuni- 
tion for this rifle was made by the Winches- 
ter Repeating Arms Co., who still list it. 
For fomule for making black or smokeless 

wder see Major Weaver’s work, “Military 

plosives.” We would not want to print 
formule here as it is much easier for the 
ae gh gp: 9 to mix up a compound which 
will be explosive than to patch up the ex- 
perimenter after it has let go.—Editor. 
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Good 
News! 


for those 
who wear 
or will wear 


PDuxba 













or 


Kamp-it 
e 





Outdoor Clothing 


Despite the increased prices of cloths, trimmings, 
thread, buttons and labor (ranging from 20% to 100%) 
caused by war conditions, DUXBAK and KAMP-IT Cloth- 


ing, for life in the open, will remain unchanged. 


We will continue to make this standard outdoor clothing from the same 
materials dyed with the same dyes, and finished with the same Crave- 
nette water repellent proofing, as in the past. 


With the advance in raw materials and labor we were confronted witn 
two alternatives: 


ist: to reduce the quality of our materials, to skimp on 
the size and to slur the workmanship, in order to meet 
the fixed price which was established twelve years ago— 


2md3 or to maintain absolutely the 
quality and standard of our outdoor 
clothing at a slightly increased price. 





We have decided on the latter course. Our twelve years of study and experience in supplying 
outing clothing to the American public has convinced us positively that the public desires 


Quality First — Price Second 


We therefore promise the same quality in DUXBAK and KAMP-IT 
garments this year as in the past at but a slightly increased price. 


If the conditions produced by the war continue for any length of time this price may go even 
the present quality just so long as the materials and dyes can be secured at any price. 
The fishing and outing season willsoon be on. Get 
your outfit early—now at the present prices so as to 
save any possible further advance. 







Your Sporting Goods Dealer 
will supply you or you may 
send direct for our fully il- 
lustrated catalogue describing 
. alt DUXBAK and 
KAMP-IT gar- 
ments. Aline 
from you on & 
postal will bring 
you an immediate 
response, 


Bird, Jones & Kenyon 


4 Hickory St. Utica, N. Y. Specialists in Serviceabie Clothing for life in the open 





higher, but at any rate we will continue 








Styles for Men 
Hunting Coats, Nor- 
folks, Pants, Riding 
Trousers, Vests,Leg- 
gings, Hats, Caps in 
a variety of styles 
and patterns. 

Styles. Women 
NorfolkJackets, Plain 
or Divided Skirts, 
Bloomers, Leggings. 
Hats, Caps in a vari- 


ety of styles andj - 


patterns. 














—_ 

















































OUTDOOR LIFE 


I note in Outdoor Life some inquiries 
about Adolph military automatic. Can you 
give any additional information about this, 
its size, caliber, ballistics, character, finish, 
mechanism, etc., when it will be obtainable, 
and from whom?—Stanley C. Reese, lPitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Answer.—We understand that the Adolph 
automatic rifle is one invented by Mr. Fred 
Adolph of Genoa, N. Y. We do not think it 
is as yet being manufactured or that steps 
looking toward its manufacture are now be- 
ing taken. We understand he contemplates 
adapting it to a cartridge of 7 mm. caliber 
if it is ever manufactured. He has as yet 
made public little concerning its mechan- 
ism.—LEditor. 


Will you please tell me the foot-seconds 
velocity for the following revolver cartridges 


as shot from a 6-inch barrel Colt, and also ° 


the “punch” at muzzle and at say 50 yards? 
.32-20, .38 long Colt, .38-40, .44-40, .44 Rus- 
sian, .44 Special, and .45? Also .38 Special 
and .45 Auto. (All smokeless.) (2) What 
difference is made in velocity or energy by 
the use of a 7%-inch barrel? (3) If pur- 
chasing a Colt for the .38 Special what .ad- 
ditional value would be the Officers’ Model 
over the Army Special if the former were a 
7%-inch gun?. (4) What six-gun would you 
recommend for use in a mountain country 
where you would want, first of all, an ac- 
curate arm to use at targets and for smail 
game in lieu of any other arm, and also one 
that under necessity could throw lead 
enough to hinder any beastie from continu- 
ing this life? Might say here that I have 
had an Army Special that was O. K., but a 
fellow borrowed it and as yet it has not been 
returned to the gun-rack, and I still have 
my Ideal loading outfit for the .38 that this 
gun uses. (5) What powder would you rec- 
ommend for reloading this or any other re- 
volver cartridges? (6) Can you give me the 
table of velocities for the different brands of 
shotgun powders, say Dupont, Infallible, 
E. C., Schultze, Walsrode, Wolf, Ballistite? 
Will the Winchester Tournament Grade gun 
stand any higher powder-strain than the reg- 
ular grade (model 1912)? For Rocky Moun- 
tain shooting where one would encounter 
(or hope to) practically all kinds of large 
game, which rifle would, you advise one to 
get for the next season—sporting Springfield 
1906; Mauser for 1906 cartridge; Ross .280, 
or the new Newton gun as made in the .256? 
For accuracy, durability and power, which 
.22 is best for a summer side-arm—Colt .22 
automatic or Smith & Wesson Bekeart mod- 
el?—B. V. Edworthy, Hardin, Mont. 


Answer.—The best we can do is to give 
the velocity derived from the cartridges 
mentioned when used in the revolvers in 
which they are usually used. This is as 
follows: 


Length barrel, Velocity, ft. sec., 
inches at muzzle 


‘88 long Colt 6 
‘38-40 5 


.44 Russian. 
.44 Special.. 
.45 Colt . 
.88 Special.. 
.45 Colt Auto 


The above figures are from Mr. Himmel- 
wright’s book. There is considerable differ- 
rence in’ the loading of revolver cartridges 
by the different firms, and the loads vary 
from: time to time. We consider the added 
1% inches of length would make but little 
difference in velocity, owing to the low 


AI na=I3 


co 


pressures used. The chief advantage of the 
longer barrel is in sighting radius. We would 
recommend either Colt or Smith & Wesson 
for .38 Special cartridge; this considering 
the relative amount of use of each kind 
probably required, together with weight. 
The Officers’ Model has the finer sights. 
Hither Bullseye or R. S. Q. powder is suita- 
ble for reloading these cartridges. Shotgun 
puwders are all loaded to give the same ve- 
locities. We understand there is no differ- 
ence in the strength of the different grades 
of Winchester guns of a given model; the 
“grade” is all in the barrel material and the 
finish. As to rifles we would look well 
around to find out how plentiful is the sup- 
ply of ammunition for the Ross, and, if we 
located it all right we would look over the 
different rifles, or cuts of them, and take 
the one we liked the appearance of best. The 
Colt .22 automatic is not appearing for sale 


“with any grand rush; we do not know why, 


hut it seems as yet unattainable. We have 


never been able to locate one, so cannot pass 
upon its merits.—Editor. 


I have been led to believe that the only 
non-mercuric primers are the government H- 
48, the U. M. C. No. ® and the 2% U. S. C. Co., 
and yet. in the April number of an Eastern 
sportsman’s magazine in an article by Lieu- 
tenant Townsend Whelen-entitled “The .250- 
3000 Savage Rifle,” he states that the No. 8 
primer made by the U. S. Cartridge Co. is 
non-mercuric. Is this correct?—F. E. Woods, 
Price, Utah. 


Answer.—We are advised by a representa- 
tive of the United States Cartridge Co. that 
all their primers are non-mercuric.—LEditor. 


Would it be practical and could I get good 
results by using full metal patched .38 au- 
tomatic Colt bullets to reload in my .38 Spe- 
cial shells? I have used 4 grains of Her- 
cules Bullseye often, and the results are 
magnificent with the Ideal bullet No. 358311, 
and the automatic Colt is the same diameter 
(.358);.so if I could get factory-made bul- 
lets, full metal patched, I could easily use 
them, as I have a No. 3 double adjustable 
tool. Four grains of Bullseye is perfectly 
safe, and with bullet 358311, has wonderful 
range; in fact, at 200 yards it is extremely 
powerful and accurate, for I have often test- 
ed it at said distance. The only trouble is, 
the bullets always “lead” the riflings, espe- 
cially in the S. & W. revolver. I have used 
this load in Officers’ Model No. 406886N and 
in S. & W. revolver No. 217716, and results 
are excellent; in fact, the range is wonder- 
ful and there is not the silghtest danger in 
using said load. So please tell me if you 
think the above practical—J. J. McGlynn, 
San José, Calif. 


Answer.—We see no reason why you 
should not get good results from the metal 
patched bullets, altho we have never tried 
them out. We would advise, however, that 
you begin with about half the usual load 
of powder and work up a little at a time, 
watching the primers closely for indications 
of excessive pressures. The greater resist- 
ance of the metal jacketed bullet might have 
a decided effect upon the pressure, and again 
it might not. “Seein’ is believin’.” We fail 
to see, however, how you would get more 
power without more pressure, and revolvers 
are not as strong. as rifles. Your trouble 
with leading is due to too great a pressure 
on the lead bullet, and in view of the limi- 
tations in revolver strength, and our dislike 
to lose a subscriber, we admonish you to 
go slow.—Bditor. 
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Tobacco Hab 


Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against 
heavy odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t 
try it! Make the tobacco habit quit you. It will quit you if you will 
just take Tobacco Redeemer according to directions. 

It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether you’ve been a user of tobacco for a single month or 
for 50 years, or how much you use, or in what form you use it. Whether 
a smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine cut or use snuff 

b. Red will positively remove all craving for tobacco in any 
form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begin to de- 
crease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results. 

Tob Red contains no habit-forming drugs of any kind 
and is the most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific and thoroughly 
reliable remedy for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but 
is santa ——— treatment. After finishing the treatment you 
have absolutely nodesire to use tobacco again or to continue the 
use of the remedy. It quiets the nerves, and will make you feel 
better in every way. If you really want to quit the tobacco habit 
—get rid of it so complete!y that when you see others using it, it 
will not awaken the slightest, desire in you—you should at once 
begin a course of Tob Red treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


A single trial will convince the most skeptical. 


Our legal, binding, money- ~back guarantee goes with N O Ww 
a Red 1 

Geuk the tahanee habit wi when taken aelen M. Q | | C 0 Up On 

- nw Ee aw ender your money will be f; B 1] a 

cheerf mand. 

Let Us Send You Convincing Proof or | REE oonie 


If res slave of = echae fa end 
want to find a sure, quick way of quitting “for 
keeps” you owe it to yourself and to your om fo} fe | NEWELL Puapeene, CO... M 
to mail the coupon below or send your name and Dept. 387, St. is, Mo. 
address on a postal and receive our free booklet Og Please send, without obligating me in any way, your free 
on the deadly effect of tobacco on the human booklet regarding the tobacco habit and proof that Tobacco 
system, and positive proof that ee - : 2 - Redeemer will positively free me from the tobacco habit. 




















deemer will quickly free you from the habit 


Newell Pharmacal Company 
~ Dept. 387, St. Louis, Mo. 2. 

















AMONG THE TRAP SHOOTERS 


CONDUCTED BY 


RUTH ALEXANDER PEPPLE 





WHERE THE LADIES MAY “SPEAK UP IN 
MEETING.” 


Have we gone clean over to-the suffrag- 
ettes in this department? Not altogether; 
but men have had it all their own way for 
so very long we feel it is time for the ladies 
to “speak up in meetin’” and at this love 
feast tell their experiences, hopes, plans and 
scores or anything else of general interest 
touching upon trapshooting. Mrs. Nettie B. 
Shattuck declares she is not militant, but 
she takes the initiative in writing us a very 
interesting 
we are glad to give our readers: 


Can you imagine two women meeting in a 
street car and talking of nothing but shoot- 
ing—perfectly legitimate shooting, not sa- 
voring of police or murder? This reaily 
took place this fall in Minneapolis, Minn., 
when Mrs. B., a well known woman trap 
shot of that city, boarded a crowded car 
just before 6 o’clock, carrying a heavy pack- 
age. Near the door sat Mrs. S., an acquain- 


Mrs. R. R. Barber, phenomenal lady shot of 
Minneapolis. 


tance of Mrs. B., who has been a devotee of 
trap and field shooting for many years. She 
quickly relieved the incomer of the parcel 
and, as Mrs. B. let go of it she pointedly re- 
marked: “I don’t believe you can guess 
what is in that paper?’ With a confident 
smile, Mrs. S. replied, “Ducks.” To which 
Mrs. B. nodded assent. This seemed to be 
the magic key that opened up a conversa- 
tion on guns, the new clubhouse, the past 
season’s work at the traps, the high averages 
made by many of the club members, the va- 
rious members that were then out after 
game, what reports had been received re- 
— game from diverse quarters, etc. 
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and entertaining sketch which 


This sort of talk continued until they got 
off from the car, much to the amusement of 
some of the bystanders and sitters near, 
judging from the twinkle in the eye of this 
one and that one, and the expression upon 
some of the faces that tried hard to look 
indifferent but all the time listened with 
both ears open. You know what it looks 
like; it is the same on all street cars; it 
comes largely from the habit of paying a 
nickel. 

Now when you come to revolve this over 
in your mind, it must be quite a novelty, 
an innovation, to hear two women volun- 
tarily discuss—without being drawn into it 
thru an inherited or acquired desire to be 
agreeable—or to act interested to please 
some male member of the party—guns and 
shooting and many other things germane to 
the subject, and getting just as’ much in- 
formation and enjoyment from it as others 
of their sex who discuss the daring exploits 
in some “movie,” the losses at bridge or 
some pet hobby of the federated clubs. And 
then the question arises, why should not 
the woman of today derive as much pleas- 
ure out of this good, clean, invigorating 
sport as John himself? 

For women are doing things, and trap 
and game shooting are on the list, judging 
from reports furnished by our various peri- 
odicals that devote space to that sort of 
sport, and no doubt this is a very small 
number of the women who handle the 
fowling piece whose names never get into 
print. 

* * ns * * * * * k 


By the way, speaking of high scores and 
the excellent work done. by women at the 
traps, we take great pleasure in speaking 
of Mrs. R. R. Barber, of Minneapolis, whose 
work the past season, taken as an entirety, 
is of a high order, her best record being 96 
out of a possible 100, which, we think, es- 
tablishes a new record for women on the 
Fort Snelling grounds. Mrs. Barber has 
loved the sport from the first and has de- 
termined to improve every season, which 
her work shows has been the result, and 
and J. E. Harker, manager and caretaker 
leaders in trapshooting. 

= * * * * * * * 

The two largest gun clubs in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis maintained for many years 
separate grounds in their respective cities. 
But there came a time recently when the 
expansion of the business activities of each 
center jeopardized their shooting quarters, 
and a change of grounds became necessary. 
After thoughtfully reviewing the situation 
it was decided to form a Twin City Trap- 
shooting Association, to be made up of the 
trapshooters of both cities. W. R. McKin- 
non of Minneapolis was elected president; 
Dr. Plondke, St. Paul, vice president; Dr. 
Joslin, secretary; D. H. Austin, treasurer: 
and J, E. Harker, manager and caretaker 
of equipment and grounds. 

A location easily accessible from both cit- 
ies and measuring up to the necessary re- 
quirements for desirable grounds was con- 
sidered and finally selected by the commit- 
tee. Located half way between picturesque 
Minnehaha Falls and historic Fort Snelling 
upon the reservation property. 

The usual amount of red tape prelimina- 
ries were unraveled and several months. of 
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SPEED UP 


TURN ON THE 


SPIZZERINKTUM 


EVERY MORNING WHEN YOU TURN OFF THE 


Shower Bath 








You have always wanted a shower 
bath in your home. 


Here is a good one. 


Just like the illustration, no cold clammy 
curtains, no need to wet the hair, easy to put 
on any tub with no additional expense. 


Simple, good looking, never in the way, can- 
not get out of order, does not interfere with the 
old fashioned use of the tub. 


Physical culture authorities everywhere rec- 
ommend the SHOWER BATH— it’s the 20th 
. century way to bathe. 


The Kenney Needle Shower 
Bath is the shower you®want 


In a short time you'll note that your eyes are 


brighter, your skin clearer and your health bet- 
ter. 


THE PRICE IS $6.00 COMPLETE 


ey es by insured parcel post anywhere in the 


Money back if you don’t like it after § days’ trial. 
Piease mark your letter ‘‘Attention Mr. Hanter.’’ 


The A. T. Lewis & Son Dry Goods Co. 
DENVER, COLORADO 





For YOU in 


L Aw 


This is the most exceptional opportunity ever offered 

ambitious men and women everywhere to build a fu- 
ture of power, independence and wealth—to quickly 
rise out of an ordinary position that pays small 
wages and offers no future, into a lucrative profes- 
sion of importance and big income. 


$3,000 to $10,000 Yearly 


That’s what Lawyers earn—and more. There is 


practically no limit to a good Lawyer’s income 

and possibilities. Law offers greater possibili- 

ties of success and wealth than most any other 

; profession. Law can fit you for success in 
» & 


almost any other walk of life. The need for 
Lawyers is now greater than ever. Begin now 
to qualify forsuccessthatawaitsyou. YOU can 


Become a LAWYER 


Wesay YOU, and we MEAN You, nomatter who 

= are or what your present occupation. We make 

t easy—we guide you right—put you in the footsteps 
of America’s most successful Lawyers. 


We Train You by MAIL 


at home,insparetime. Ability to read and write 
intelligently i is the only requirement. LaSalle 

law text is edited in nisin language | by James 
Parker Hall, Dean of Univ. of Chicago Law 
School, and by James DeWitt Andrews, form- 
erly Member Faculty Northwestern Univ. and 

Complete rofessors in such Universities as Harvard, Le- 
Co and Stanford, Univ. of California, Univ. of 

. Michigan, Univ. of Wisconsin, Tulane Univ.,etc. 
bi] 


Become an LL.B. Ask about our Spe- 
PUBLIC 


Laws of Il). authorizes us cial Course for Bus- 
SPEAKING to confer on our iness Men. 
Greatest offer 


ie. Written AC ; 
as Sty quick, 


by Dr. Frede vy 
4 Robinsen. by 
Ph %. proof 
b "big opportuni- 
ties Send no 
examina’ 
i i. 


FREE 


rse prepares you to 
Pass all subjects cover- 
ed examinations. 


e guarantee to coac 
Lh free and until sueccess- 

tions. one: cron 

bacehis comes | LaSalle EB we wes. 

and 


| =e - 
itative. No other i ailing to = 
win fame University ,Deptf-387 
Le: he : 
power. al vere Chicago, ; SA 


Zi 


LaSalle y 
Extension University, 
Dept. F-387 Chicago, Il 5 

«: 


Send at unce, free, fac’ about ‘our 
Special Law Offer, EXTRAS 
Offer of C Complete Course in Pu 
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uncertain waiting was experienced before 
Uncle Sam granted the association the priv!- 
lege of equipping the grounds and establish- 
ing comfortable quarters. The past summer 
an attractive concrete clubhouse was erect- 
ed. A screened piazza with cement floor ex- 
tends across the front. A large fireplace 
lends an air of cheerfulness and comfort to 
the interior. The floor of the assembly 
room is also cement. Offices and lockers 
are adequately provided for the office force. 
During the winter months the appreciable 
warmth of a huge coal stove stands spon- 
sor for good cheer in the middle of the as- 
sembly: room; around which, on Wednes- 
days, Saturdays and Sundays, the regular 
days for shooting—congregate, while wait- 
ing their turn at the traps, many lovers of 
the sport whose enthusiasm is not lessened 
because of the merciless antics of Jack 
Frost. 

The past season has been one of unprece- 
dented activity at the traps. There have been 
many trophies put up for competition; spe- 
cial events have been numerous; several 
team shoots have added interest to the 
game; individual side contests have been 
spirited, and, last but not least, the contest 
between a carefully selected local team and 
the Big Four baseball experts attracted 
many spectators to the grounds who 
evinced unusual interest in the work of the 
celebrities and the scores of the local men 
lent much color to the sport. The many at- 
tractive features scheduled for the coming 
season by individual members and the club 
collectively predicts another busy season 
with added enjoyment for all lovers of the 
sport. d 

Mr. Harker, general manager, is always 
at his post of service with the glad hand 
of welcome and ready to serve any and all 
to the best of his ability. Out of town 
guests are welcome at all times. 

HUNTRESS. 





A LONG-FELT WANT IS THE A. A. T. A. 


Without doubt the most vital happening 
of all time connected with sport at the traps 
was the organization some weeks ago of the 
American Amateur Trapshooters’ Association, 
headed by some of the most prominent men 
who actively engage in The Sport Alluring. 
. This association was incorporated under the 
laws of Delaware and is for the uplifting 
purpose of promoting the sport for which it 
stands sponsor,and to advancing the propa- 
gation and conservation of birds and wild 
game. This infant, beginning life under 
most favorable circumstances conducive to 
its growth and well-being, has for its board 
of directors the following gentlemen who 
are among our best: John Philip Sousa, New 
York, president; Dr. Horace Betts, Wilming- 
ton, first vice president (also president Del- 
aware State Sportsmen’s Association); Chas. 
W. Billings, Glen Ridge, N. J., second vite 
president (captain of trapshooting team 
which represented America in the Olympic 
James at Stockholm, 1912; runner-up to in- 
dividual world’s champion); Prof. James 
Kellog, Williamstown, Mass., third vice pres- 
ident (founder Williams Gun Club); Stanley 
F. Withe, Baltimore, Md., secretary-treas- 
urer (secretary Intercollegiate Trapshooting 
Association). The aims of the association 
are the highest, and are to stimulate vari- 
ous clubs by increasing attendance and in- 
terest in the club shoots. To bring aboul a 
greater development of the individual shoot- 
er by providing a progressive incentive for 
regular practice. To provide opportunity for 
recognition for the shooter of average abil- 
ity as well as for the expert. To co-oper- 
ate with club secretaries by affording a 


. 
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clearing-house for the exchange of helpful 
information. To unite in one organization 
the 500,000 trapshooters and 4,000 trapshoot- 
ing clubs. To increase interest in the sport 
thru the publication of club news and the 
dissemination of publicity. To undertake 
any endeavor that has for its object the im- 
provement of conditions affecting the sport 
of shooting. Membership in the A.A. T.A. 
is open to trapshocters of either sex upon 
payment of $1.50 (or $2.50 in Canada). There 
is also a club membership, the dues being 
the same as of individual membership and 
clubs affiliated with the association are 
privileged to hold shoots for the Associa- 
tion’s medals and trophies in accordance 
with the medal and trophy plan. While pro- 
fessional shooters are eligible, the A.A.T.A. 
is strictly an amateur organization and no 
professional shall be eligible for office. For 
full particulars and details relative to the 
medal and trophy plan address Stanley F. 
Withe, secretary - treasurer, American Ama- 
teur Trapshooters’ Association,’’ Maryland 
Trust building, Baltimore, Md. 





W. R. Crosby, O’Fallon, Ill., professional; 
average for 1915, .9644. 





THE PINEHURST HANDICAP. 


Again th® last gun boomed and the last 
puff of “smokeless smoke” rolled away at 
Pinehurst, where met for the ninth time 
Knights of the Ramrod. Mr. Leonard Tufts 
gave his first Pinehurst tournament nine 
years ago, and the few who participated in 
that first event have grown to such propor- 
tions that another year will see new traps 
installed and other necessary improvements 
made for handling the crowds that now con- 
gregate to listen to the artillery turned 
loose on these meets. Pinehurst for winter 
shooting was a happy thought, for many 
who might not go so far to attend this spe- 
cial annual tournament will go to escape the 
rigors of the North, and, once there, never 
fail to combine the two pleasures of “re- 
sorting” and shooting. Mrs. Harold Almert 
of Chicago was the only woman shooting the 
entire program—she of that famous Diana 
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Be An Early Bird This Year 
Practice up now for the season's trophies. Start early. Be among the first out to pepper 


the speedy claytargets. Get an edge on the other fellow while the season is still young. 
There's no game can surpass 


TRAPSHOOTING 


for all ‘round sport, health and apc Gun "bugs" are the best of good fellows and there's a we welcome a od waiting for you at 


eaigut qd. Fiavs seadiee te nD aum H AND TRAP 


Throws all kinds of targets. Folds up. Goes in a bag and makes trapshooting possible at any time or place. Get one now. $4.00 at your 
sporting goods dealer's or sent freed: on receipt of price anywhere in the U. S. 


Write for booklet ‘‘The Sport Alluring’’ No. 23S 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


When in Atlantic City visit the "Du Pont Store" Pennsylvania Avenue & Boardwalk—see the big Du 
Pont Night Sign and try your skill at the Trapshooting School at the end of Young's Million Dollar Pier. 

















You will not return 
empty-handed —_ 
ee . 
our rifle is 
Geslseed with a Malcolm Rifle Telescope 


Fine poe: ee for hunting and target rifles. Send for catalogue. 
THE MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPE CO. - Aub New York 




















SHEARD “GOLD” SIGHTS | apiciranddistinct indarkesttimberandsame 


— color on different colored objects. Guaranteed 
not to“blur”’. Light focussed directly on center 
of bead makes quick, accurate sighting abso- 
lutelysure. Forallsporting and military rifles, 

revolvers, etc. Direct from us, if your dealer 

Luger Pistol Win. won't supply. Every sight guaranteed satis- 
Carbine factory or money refunded 

Ask your dealer for Sheard Sights and all 

other Marble Specialties for Sportsmen. Free 

sample NitroSolvent Oil for yourdealer’sname. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 


Front vine” | 571 S Delta Ave. GLADSTONE, MICH. 

















This $2 KNIFE 8 ¢ 


Handy shaped 
Dbiade makes this yunigse best for me- Ric. 
chanics, sportsmen and farmers; R 
light but strong; resharpened easily. 
WStag handle, German silver finish; 
iblades file tested, hand forged from 
razor steel and warranted. Sample 83c, 
8 for $2.00 postpaid. 


ee cee FREE 
MAHER & GROSH CO., 94 A St., Toledo, Ohio | 
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squad. Mrs. F. A. Johnson also produced 
some creditable scores. Annie Oakley's 


squads, composed of 200 eastern ladies win- 
tering at Pinehurst, will have had prac- 








J. Mowell Hawkins, one of the high guns 
at the Pinehurst shoot. 


tice sufficient to enable them to enter the 
next tournament. As brevity is the spice of 
wit, the Pinehurst handicap trophy winners 
are given herewith in condensed form, as 
follows: 


WINNERS OF TROPHIES. 


Preliminary Handicap— Yds. Bk. 
Cl 2s. Sas ca Soies be ea wees 22 95 
Midwinter Handicap— Yds. Bk. 
a a IN 6 Ko bk 00 3 eh wb skS cae 17 96 


Special Trophies— 
Preliminary Handicap— 
President Trophy—B. A. 


Yds. Bk. 
Ehrlich.. 21 94 


Governor Trophy—S. S. Foster.... 10 94 
Secretary Trophy—aA. B. Shobe.... 17 93 
Captain Trophy—wW. J. Stoddard... 16 8&8 
Midwinter Handicap— Yds. Bk. 
President Trophy—W. H. Yule.... 19 93 
Governor Trophy—R. L. Spotts.... 21 95 


Secretary Trophy—F. P. Williams... 17 94 
Captain Trophy—H. J. Burlington 17 89 


General Average— 


600 Targets—16 Yards— Shoot-off 
J. R. Jahn (winner) 578 24 28 23 25 
i fe Se Re 578 24 23 23 24 
AG | ee 578 23 —- — 
General Average—800 Targets— Shoot- 
600 at 16-Yds. and 200 Handicap— off. 
Cc. H. Newcomb (winner)....... 759 25 
oo Be PRR iki oa Serie cansieuts 759 24 

MONEY-BACK PURSE. 


74,300 Targets. @ 1 cent. ..ccccswsre $ 743.00 


$1.06 extra OntPrAMCe . .. oes vccetccdc 446.00 
SOE cance oct iiiwss arelkeentcpiee beet $1,189.00 
NN ee os rene Der sg 874.20 
Surplus to High Guns............... $ 314.80 





“WHEN EAST MEETS WEST AT TRAP- 
SHOOTING OLYMPIAD.” 


Some few weeks ago the editor of this 
department sent a brief article under the 
above caption to one of the weekly journals 
devoted principally to trapshooting. In that 
article were given a list of what she consid- 
ered, from past scores and reputations, as 
our greatest amateur shooters, to be the best 
twenty out of the thousands. Of this twen- 
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ty, ten hailed from west of the Mississippi, 
ten from the East. 
The article excited no little comment, ar- 


gument and controversy among the read- 
ers. Some insisted upon putting certain 
shooters out and substituting others. Some 


based their contentions and claims on aver- 
ages of past seasons. But to make a long 
story short, when the season 1915 averages 
came up, our original list stood, and, what 
is more, some day these grand teams of no- 
ble individuals are going to quit talking and 
start shooting, and the line-up will be, for 
the East: Woolfolk Henderson, Chas. H. 
Newcomb, F. S. Wright, A. B. Richardson, 
Wm. B. Foord, Allen Heil, G. E. Painter, J. 
H. Noel, C. D. Coburn, W. S. Behm. The 
western team will be composed of Samuel 
Huntley, William Ridley, Frank Troehs, J. 
P. White, J. W. Bell, W. H. Talen, Denny 
Holland, Orin N. Ford, J. R. Jahn, C. A. Hun- 
newell. The “back” easterners have shot at 
32,600 targets and broke 31,154. The “out” 
westerners shot at 29,050 and broke 27,724. 
95 3/7 per cent. for the East and 95 1/2 per 
cent. for the West. There is no guesswork 
to trapshooting, for the scores speak louder 
than words. 





I LIKE TO GO TO SCHOOL—DON’T YOU? 


The very latest boost for the promotion of 
trapshooting and a very novel one indeed, is 
the DuPont trapshooting school which will 
be operated at Atlantic City, N. J., in plain 
view of “the trapshooter who never misses.” 
This school of instruction in the art of 
smashing clay targets will be located at the 
end of Young’s million-dollar pier, and will 
begin operations about March 15. Two pop- 
ular makes of traps will be installed and 
standard targets used, and the guns, altho 
of. every make, will be limited to the 20- 
gauge. The shooters will have for their 
background the Atlantic ocean. One factor 
that can not fail to make the school a suc- 
cess is the engaging of “Hank” Stevens as 
instructor in the art of caring for, handling 
and manipulating the shotgun. Mr. “Hank,” 
otherwise Henry Hewsgill Stevens, has long 
been one of the most popular as well as pro- 
ficient shooters in the field. As one of the 
original members of that riotous old crew 
of “Westy Hogans,” he has done much 
toward making that organization the undis- 
puted success it enjoys. As an expert in all 
firearms Mr. Stevens is eminently qualified 
to fill his new position and there is no 
doubt but the DuPont Shooting Academy at 
Atlantic City will be the Mecca toward 
which all Knights of the Trigger will inva- 
riably turn their faces. 





THE GREAT SILENCER MARKS ANOTHER 
BRAVE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—George L. Lyon of 
Durham, N. C., is dead, as announced by the 
signal fires built at Albuquerque, N. M., Jan. 
11, 1916. The spirit of one of the very best 
of the Okoboji Indians has passed to the 
Hunting Grounds. Yet Chief Bull Durham 
will live in memory of the Tribe until gen- 
erations have come and gone, until a suffi- 
cient number of years have passed that the 
falling of the leaves, as dropped by the win- 
ter blasts, will make a comfortable covering 
to his grave and memory. The Great Spirit 
will welcome Chief Bull Durham; his many 
kind acts on this mundane sphere have been 
placed to his credit, hence there is much due 
him in the Happy Hunting Grounds. Popu- 
lar here, popular there, hence the sunny 
smile, winning manners and most pleasing 
personality of George L. Lyon will consti- 
tute him a star guest in the realms where 

















CAMPING AND OUTING GOODS 





“Never-Leak’ B=": 


Boot for Sportsmen 


Designed for general out- 
door wear. Sturdy and 
staunch, for heavy service 
on the trail, yet light and 
yielding to the feet. The 
tough, double sole insures 
extreme durability, no mat- 
ter how rough the ground. 
Soles hob-nailed or smooth. 
Toe pieces and vamp joined 
by our special never-rip 

“watershed” seam (patent 
applied for) which holds tight 
and keeps the water out. Made 
of (black) chrome, flexible cow- 
hide. Built for business and 
guaranteed to fill the bill, or 
yourmoney back. $6.00 to $15.00 
per pair. Worn by experienced 
campers, fishermen, hunters, 
canoeists, “hikers,” trappers, 
skiers, surveyors, etc, 

In any height. 

Made to your measure. 
Send for book showing our 
complete line. Free on 
request. 































Never-Rip 
WATERSHED SEAM 


W. ore Ss RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
BERLIN, WISCONSIN 

































NLY tenderfeet “rough 
it” unnecessarily. The 
wise old-timer happily unrolls his 


“PERFECTION” Air Bed 


and knows that he is in for one good night’s 
sleep, no matter how rough the ground or 
how inclement the weather. Weighs only as 


much as an extra blanket. Inflated in a jiffy. 
Always dry and comfortable. Follow the wise boys. 
Send for our circular before you plan your next trip. 


Pneumatic Manufacturing Company 
519 17th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 




























Spring’s just around the corner—it’s not too 
early to pull down your fishing tackle and 
put itinto shape for those first spring trips. 


Let us help you make it complete and right 
—tackle that holds the fish and Jands them. 
Whatever you'll need—you'll find it listed in 
Catalog Y. There’s a copy for you if you’ll 
write for it. 
RODS-—Split bamboo, wood or steel. $1.50. 
to $45.00. 
REELS—for heavy or light lines. 
HOOKS—for big or little fish. 
LINES—for fresh or salt water, 80c to $60.00. 


FLIES—lIrresistable lures, neatly packed in 
books. And all other accessories. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE co. 
311 Broadway New York 


Chicago Agents: Von oy ase & Antoine 
NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 























Dont Throw Away 


Youre Worn Tires, 
You can get 5,000 miles MORE service out of them 


For over three years European motorists have been 

getting from 10,000 to 15,000 miles out of their tires by 
“half-soling”’ them with Steel Studded Treads. 

In eight months 20,000 American motorists have fol- 
lowed their example and are saving $50 to $200a 
year in their tire expense. 

Without a cent de the 
We Deliver Free express ond poe geome og the 
judge. Durable Treads double the life of your tires and are sold un- 
der a signed guarantee for 5,000 miles“without puncture, Applied 
in your own garage in thirty minutes. 


offered to motorists in new terri- 
Special Discou nt tory on first shipment direet from 


factory. Don't take any more c hances with yourtires. Mailthecoupon 
Today and find out how to get 5.000 more miles out of them. 
Re ke SOT 5A Ge kde ol ai BR Gee 
COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER CO. 
336 Tread ute Denver, Colo. C36 Transportation Bidg., Chicago, 
Il, 720-863 Weo!lwerth Bidg., New York City i 
Gentlemen :--Please send me without obligation, full information, 
5 sample and guarantee. 


My Tire Sizes are ..... 
OR GA OR ok 2 Se ee A ee a es 
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men are, weighed up for their true worth and 
their welcome extended accordingly. We 
have lost a valued Chief and close friend. 
The Great Father beckoned and he has gone 
to that land from which no warrior re- 
turns. He has gone from our ranks and 
council, but never from our hearts. Until 
the next regular Council of the Tribe, this 
tribute from the High Chief will represent 
the sorrow and grief of the Tribe as an 
entirety. In witness hereof, in deep token 
of our respect, sympathy, regret and esteem, 
we, the Tribe of the Okoboji Indians, in- 
clusive of squaws and pappooses, assure the 
family of Chief Bull Durham that in this, 
their hour of grief and trouble, we sorrow 
with them. Hereunto is fixed the official 
seal of the Okojobi Indians. 
Chicago, Il. TOM A. MARSHALL, 
(Seal.) High Chief. 





TRAPSHOOTING NOTES. 


Mrs. O. L. Garl of Birmingham, besides 
keeping up her usual good score, is running 
the gun club of her city during the absence 
of Mr. Garl, who is secretary, and has been 
for several years. Mr. Garl is on a two 
months’ business trip in Virginia. 


Samuel H. Huntley of Chicago is still 
waiting for some other self-confident shoot- 
er to take up his $1,000 wager which he has 
standing, the match to be at 1,000 targets. 
4 match of this kind between two men of 
equal ability would do much toward sliding 
the sport up a peg or two. 


Not a little has been said and written re- 
cently about thesquad of Chinese who par: 
ticipated in a shoot held at Toledo, Ohio, in 
which fifteen nations were represented. if 
it is as hard for a Chinaman to shoot as it 
is for an American to cultivate the taste for 
chop suey, imagine if you can the appear- 
ance of the scoreboard. : 


The twenty-second annual Pennsylvania 
state shoot has been announced for May 16, 
17, 18 and 19, the same to be held at Lans- 
dale. The Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s 
Association has planned to “put on a show” 
at the evening sessions which will consist -of 
addresses and talks of general interest to 
sportsmen, and moving pictures will embody 
the theme of game, fish and forest. 


In compiling averages for the season 1915, 
it is found that “Little” Ada Schilling, the 
Pacific Coast Midget of 90 pounds, lef 
the amateur women by far, shooting 2,000 
targets or over with an average of 87.07. 
There is not a man at the traps of 100 
pounds or less who ever came near the mark 
set by this little lady, late of San José, now 
of Portland, Ore. ‘ 


Mrs. A. H. Winkler of the Diana Club, 
auxiliary to the Chicago Gun Club, has been 
going some the past few months, one of her 
recent feats breaking in two team races of 
25 targets each, 22 in the first frame and 
in the next leading her team with 23. Mrs. 
H. C. Snodgrass is another Chicago Diana 
just being initiated into the pleasure of The 
Sport Alluring. 








The Trout Fishing of Jackson’s Hole 


OUR BIG ANNUAL ANGLING NUMBER. 


April, with its gentle winds and bursting buds, will usher in the annual 
Angling number of Outdoor Life. Last year it was March, but this year we 
carry it a month nearer the brink of the fishing season. So the April num- 
ber will be the one to look to if you wouid read the very greatest collection 
of piscatorial erudition ever before printed in a sportsman s magazine. 

Can you imagine the excitement that four such notables as Brothers 
Smith, Camp, Lincoln and “El Comancho” will create all talking to you at 
once in one issue? Well, they’ll all be before you in the April number, as ini 
well as many other great outing celebrities, such as Lieut. Whelen, J. B. 
Tighe, Chauncey Thomas, John C. Harmon, and others. 


The stories for the April number will be as follows: 


Holding the Mirror Up to Nature—On a Trout Stream........ Samuel G. Camp 
Paar wer cane Lae Lieut. Townsend Whelen 
Ca a8 ee eae ieee Robert Page Lincolu 
ne Pe ene PPE Page ee 0. W. Smith 


Our New Hunting Country............ 
Large-Mouths in Lake and Stream.... 
When the Season Opens........... oak 
Gotwar WRN on 6 oN 0 oS cecaseesties 
Coder GROSS 2. ccs cers cscesvccssees 
Black Bass (vwerse)..........0e2eseeees 
The Obfomg@ Temt.... 0... cc cccccnvccee 


hike a elke ks ei bee ta eeae J. B. Tighe 
SC Siege Cee hae se Roden oe B, A. Hitchcock 
hie > tek ck ee sine een Chauncey Thomas 
Tyee rere Corer ee John C. Harmon 
And some twenty pages of Angling department, edited by O. W. Smith 
(himself), the greatest angling crank on this hemisphere. 
We do not want you to suppose for a moment, however, that angling, 





camping, tenting, etc., are the only subjects that will be discussed in our 
April issue, for space has been reserved for a big Arms and Ammunition 
department, the regular Game Field department and the Mixed Bag department. 
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MARINE ENGINES, MOTORS AND BOATSF?¢ 











Fastest Boat in the World 


10 to 32 Miles with 4 to 25 H.P. 
17-Footer { 5 TE ie 







All materials fitted—including hardware. 
BUILDER-AGENTS WANTED 


y 











$25 


Complete |... 
K. D. Boat 


All materials fitted— including hardware. 




















BROOKS MFG. CO.,6803 Rust Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. 














Get Your Hunting Boat 


Now 
Then You'll Be Ready 
For the Fall Shooting 


The famous light draft GREEN BAY HUNTING 
BOATS are designed and built by sportsmen for 
sportsmen. They are safe, complete and practical, 
No other boats are “just as good’! We want to 
getin touch with you. Send postage forillustrated 
catalog showing all different designs and sizes 
for all different purposes. 


Dan Kidney & Son 


West De Pere, Wis. 


Agents Von Lengerke & Antoine 
128-132 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 




































EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT 
"AN 





To the hunter, the Evinrude 
is as indispensable as his 
rifle. This sturdy little motor, 


easily carried on his back, and as 
easily attached to his canoe or skiff, 
frees him from tiresome paddling. 


The new Evinrude Four- Cycle Twin 
appeals especially to hunters, camp- 
ers and “explorers.” It has more 
speed, more power, than the single 
cylinder models, and the opposed 
cylinder design eliminates vibration, 
Both single cylinder and twin models 
are equipped with the Automatic 
Reverse and the Evinrude Magneto 
~-Built-In Fly-Wheel Type. 


Evinruding—Is Rowboat Motoring 


Mail the coupon for the new 1916 Evin- 
rude Catalog —just off the press. It 
tells you all about the Evinrude line. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 

326 Evinrude Blk., Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 
Distributing Branches 

69 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. Y. 

214 State Street, Boston, Mags. 

436 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Front and Morrison Streets, Portland, Ore. 


Over 60,000 Sold 


Evinrude Motor Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 326 

Please send me the 1916 Evinrude catalog, 
Name 
Address ia 
City 
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Books for the Sportsman. 


Fly Fishing and Spinning, by Fred G. Shaw, 
F.G.8. Macmillan Co., New York; price, $6 


Now and then there appears an unusual 
angling book. Last year we had the pleas- 
ure of reviewing Trout Fly Fishing in Amer- 
ica, a work which studied the gentle art 
from the New World viewpoint; now comes 
this English study, and it is very English, 
therefore well worth the American angler’s 
careful consideration. It is a very complete 
guide for the one who wishes to become pro- 
ficient with the light rod and click reel. The 
whole subject is discussed carefully, seri- 
ously and satisfactorily. We heartily com- 
mend this book to our fly casting readers. 

O. W. 8. 


Animal Guide to North American Wild Game 
Animals, by Charles K. Reed; 256 pages; 
beautifully illustrated, including 61 full- 
page plates in color; 75 cents; Chas. K. 
Reed, Worcester, Mass. 


There has been a big demand for a good 
povket guide to the animals of North Amer- 
ica, and this work shows sixty-one plates in 
full color of our native animals in their 
haunts, from paintings by the great animal 
artist, Harry F. Harvey. The pictures are 
admirable as works of art. It is accurate 
art, and the animals are entertainingly and 
correctly described. Both author and artist 


have studied animals all their lives. 


Automobile Repairing Made Easy, by Vic- 
tor W. Page, M.E.; 1056 pages; liberally 
illustrated; $3 net; Norman W. Henley 
Pub. Co., New York. 


This work outlines every process inciden- 
tal to motor car restoration; gives plans for 
workshop’ construction, suggestions for 
equipment, power needed, machinery and 
tools necessary to carry on business suc- 
cessfully; tells how to overhaul and repair 
all parts of all automobiles. The informa- 
tion given is founded on practical experi- 
ence; everything is explained so simply that 
motorists and students can acquire a ful! 
working knowledge of automobile repairing. 
This work starts with the engine, then con- 
siders carburetion, ignition, cooling and lu- 
brication systems. The clutch, change speed 
gearing and transmission system are consid- 
ered in detail. Contains instructions for re- 


pairing all types of axles, steering gears 
and other chassis parts. Many tables, short 
cuts in figuring and rules of practice are 
given for the mechanic. 


The Wonders of the Jungle, by Prince Sar- 
ath Ghosh; 190 pages; illustrated; 48 cents. 
D. C. Heath & Co., New York. 


This is a new book of animal stories by a 
native Prince of India. His intimate knowl- 
eige of animal life, sympathy with the 
child’s point of view, and charming Eng- 
lish are equally remarkable. The stories 
are about animals that are of interest to 
everybody. They tell how the animals of 
the jungle live, how they protect one an- 
other, how they care for and train their 
young and how they adapt themselves to 
their surroundings. ’ 


Handbook of Athletic Games, by Jessie H 
Bancroft and W. D. Pulvermacher; 627 
pages; illustrated; $1.50; the Macmillan 
Co., New York. 


Here, brought together in one volume, will - 
be found all that anyone needs to know 
about the leading athletic games. Base- 
ball, basketball, field hockey, football, golf, 
handball, ice hockey, lacrosse, lawn tennis, 
polo (equestrian), soccer football, squash 
tennis, volley ball, running and walking 
races, jumping, pole vaulting, weight throw- 
ing and rowing races—these are all included. 
The book is intended for player, spectator, 
ceach, play instructor, in fact anyone who 
has anything to do with or any interest in 
games. 


Spencer Fullerton Baird, a Biography, by 
William Healley Dall; 462 pages; $3.50 
net. B. Lippincott Co., N. Y. 

This is a book for anyone interested in 
science and the men who have contributed 
thereto, As the weeks pile up into months 
and the months pass into years the name of 
Professor Baird will be more honored and 
loved. He deserves the tribute of this vol- 
ume. For the angler the book will be of 
great interest because of the fact that Pro- 
fessor Baird was the father of the United 
States Fish Commission, which has done so 
much for sport with rod and reel in this 
country. We commend the volume to read- 
ers of worth-while books. 


Trade Literature.- 


The new Ideal Handbook for this year is 
to hand. It is, as usual, chock full of use- 
ful information to shooters, especially to 
those who reload their shells, and can be 
had for 6 cents in stamps by addressing the 
Marlin Firearms Co., 37 Willow street, New 
Haven, Conn, 


The 1916 Kennebec Book, illustrating and 
describing boats, canoes and accessories, is 
off the press. It is beautifully printed and 
iliustrated and can be had. by mentioning 
this notice. Address Kennebec Boat and 
Canoe Co., Waterville, Me. 


Geo. E. Browning Retires. 


Tht good and faithful scout, Mr. Geo. E. 
Browning, of Ogden, Utah, writes us that 
he has resigned from active service in the 
Browning Bros. Co., where he has held sway 
as manager for more years than we can, or 
care to, remember. Every sportsman in 
America who has had business relations with 
the Browning Co. will receive this news 
with a degree of sadness, but to Mr. Brown- 
ing, who has given up the greater part of 


his life to the work and who hereafter will 
be free to commingle with sportsmen friends 
and his other friends the hills and streams, 
it will undoubtedly seem like a great, long 
vacation, justly earned. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Mr. John Browning, Jr., son of 
J. M. Browning the inventor, who, we are 
informed, is eminently qualified in every re 
spect to pilot the company’s business suc- 
cessfully. 





